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CHAPTER     I 


Amassa  p.  Worthington  had  not  realized  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  nor  the  temper  of  his 
striking  employees.  Had  he  done  so  he  would  not 
have  driven  the  dappled  grays  to  the  mill  that  morn- 
ing, nor  would  he  have  worn  his  silk  hat.  He  would 
not  have  made  his  progress  down  Main  Street,  nod- 
ding affably  to  this  or  that  citizen  as  was  his  gracious 
custom,  thus  flaunting  his  well-being  and  his  wealth 
before  the  eyes  of  irritated  men  whose  demands  for 
higher  wages  he  had  refused  curtly. 

It  was  not  until  he  stopped  before  the  door  of  the 
office  and  the  crowd  gathered  that  he  reahzed  that  he 
— actually  he  himself ! — ^might  come  into  contact  with 
unpleasantness. 

The  mob  of  workingmen,  increasing  each  moment, 
pressed  about  the  light  carriage.  Rough  hands 
gripped  the  bits  of  the  grays  so  that  they  were  held 
motionless  with  eyes  rolling  white ;  grim,  threatening 
faces  turned  themselves  upward  so  that  hundreds  of 
eyes  glared  at  Amassa  P.  in  a  manner  disconcert- 
ingly lacking  in  respect.  Voices — rather  in  the  back- 
ground, it  must  be  admitted,  allowed  themselves  the 
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liberty  of  catcalls  and  jeers.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  it  needed  but  some  slight  overt  action,  some 
assumption  of  leadership,  to  get  Mr.  Worthington 
well  jostled  about,  if  nothing  worse. 

He  was  not  frightened  even  then,  but  rather  non- 
plused. It  was  of  his  dignity  he  thought  rather  than 
of  his  physical  safety — for  he  was  a  very  dignified 
man,  as  wealthy  gentlemen  who  owned  factories  and 
employed  large  numbers  of  hands  were  expected  to 
be  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one.  He 
flushed  rather  than  paled,  was  offended  rather  than 
apprehensive.  He  even  considered  how  he  must  ap- 
pear in  this  unpleasant  situation,  and  sat  very  erect, 
with  shoulders  back  and  mouth  pursed  between  the 
halves  of  his  side- whiskers. 

The  fact  is,  he  was  incapable  of  understanding 
how  any  man  or  crowd  of  men  could  dare  to  take  lib- 
erties with  him.  No  one  ever  had  taken  a  liberty 
with  him.  Even  his  wife,  that  spare  and  silent 
woman,  treated  him  always  with  polite  formality, 
and  his  fifteen-year-old  son  invariably  addressed  him 
as  "sir."  Yet  he  was  not  what  one  fairly  might 
term  pompous;  it  simply  was  that  he  was  conscious 
of  his  place  in  the  world,  but  more  especially  in  the 
little  city  of  Carthage.  In  his  day  it  was  the  mode 
for  gentlemen  in  his  position  to  conduct  as  he  con- 
ducted. It  was  expected  of  them,  just  as  they  were 
expected  to  live  in  square  red-brick  houses  with  iron 
fences,  mansard  roofs,  and  octagonal  cupolas.  He 
could  no  more  have  been  other  than  he  was  than  he 
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could  have  owned  a  lawn  unshaded  by  elms  and  un- 
embellished  by  cast-iron  stags. 

Actually  he  would  have  been  a  rather  kindly  man 
if  his  environment  had  permitted,  not  affable  or 
unbending,  perhaps,  but  well-meaning  and  without 
smallness  of  intention.  People  spoke  of  him  as  a 
"smart  man"  in  the  phrase  of  the  day,  but  he  was 
not  a  smart  man;  indeed,  he  was  rather  dull,  and 
perhaps  rather  ignorant.  There  were  books  in  his 
house  because  it  was  elegant  to  have  a  certain  num- 
ber of  uniform  editions  of  standard  authors.  But 
he  read  very  little,  thought  very  little  to  any  purpose 
other  than  the  continuance  of  the  business  he  had  in- 
herited from  his  father,  and  was  stubborn  rather 
than  determined.  It  must  be  said  of  him  that  he 
meant  well,  that  his  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond, 
and  that  he  was  selfish  only  because  the  idea  of  altru- 
ism was  dormant  in  his  world. 

Now  he  was  nonplused.  Facing  the  first  emer- 
gency of  his  life,  he  did  not  know  what  to  do,  or 
rather,  he  did  not  know  how  to  do  it  without  defacing 
in  some  manner  his  dignity.  He  considered  ordering 
the  men  out  of  the  way,  but  reflected  upon  how 
absurd  he  would  appear  should  they  refuse.  It  was 
wholly  possible  he  might  overawe  them  with  his 
voice,  and  that  mere  habit  would  compel  them  to 
obey  a  Worthington,  and  it  might  have  been  he 
would  have  put  the  matter  to  the  test  when  the  initia- 
tive was  taken  out  of  his  hands. 

A  huge   young   man,  handsome   in   a   gigantic, 
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granite  sort  of  way,  stepped  from  a  door  in  the 
fence  of  the  mill  yard.  This  young  man  stood  six 
feet  four  in  his  stocking  feet,  and  though  he  was  in 
his  twenty-ninth  year  only,  his  brows  promised  al- 
ready to  beetle  over  the  harsh  gray  steel  of  his  eyes. 
As  his  jaws  set  one  perceived  that  with  the  years 
his  cheeks  would  become  jowls.  But  now,  hatless, 
with  his  mass  of  stiff  blackish  hair  bristling,  and  his 
tremendous  shoulders  stooping  a  trifle  as  if  with 
eagerness  to  resolve  into  dangerous  action,  he  was 
imposing.  His  elbows  sent  lesser  men  reeling;  the 
mob  might  have  been  children — or  even  flies — so 
scornful  was  he  in  his  ignoring  of  them;  and  they 
opened  before  him  and  became  silent  as  he  strode  to 
the  step  of  the  carriage  and  said,  grimly  but  respect- 
fully, "Good  morning,  Mr.  Worthington." 

"Good  morning,  Hyram,"  said  Amassa  P.,  and 
drew  an  invisible,  inaudible  sigh  of  relief.  At  the 
same  time  he  experienced  an  odd  sensation  for  it 
was  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  felt  utter  depend- 
ence upon  another — ^he  who  had  been  so  self-sufB- 
cient.  In  that  instant  and  in  that  sensation  was  born 
the  career  of  Hyram  Bond.  Then  commenced  that 
dominance  over  Amassa  Worthington,  that  indis- 
pensability,  which  ceased  only  with  death. 

"I  will  accompany  you  to  the  door,  sir,"  said 
Hyram,  formally. 

"Thank  you,  Hyram,"  Mr.  Worthington  replied, 
and,  handing  the  reins  to  his  man  who  occupied  the 
seat  beside  him,  he  descended  and  walked  through  the 
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gap  which  Bond  had  forced  through  the  mob.  Hyram 
opened  the  door  for  him,  allowed  him  to  enter,  and 
then  stood,  massive,  grim,  impending  upon  the  step, 
lion-like  regarding  the  crowd  of  silent  men  until  they 
had  opened  to  permit  the  grays  to  be  driven  away. 
Then  he  turned  and  entered  the  office,  where,  accords 
ing  to  strict  fact,  he  had  no  business  to  be  excepi 
upon  summons,  for  he  was  only  superintendent  of  a 
department  in  the  mill. 

Mr.  Worthington,  still  very  red  of  cheek,  still  as- 
tounded that  mere  workingmen  who  depended  upon 
him  for  their  daily  bread  should  venture  discourtesy 
against  his  person,  marched  in  his  erect  way  through 
the  outer  office  and  into  that  carpeted  room  which 
was  sacred  to  himself.  Hyram  Bond  followed  at  his 
heels,  and  stooped  a  little  as  he  entered — for  ordi- 
nary doors  were  not  made  for  men  of  his  stature. 

"Hyram,"  said  Mr.  Worthington,  as  he  seated 
himself  in  his  revolving  chair,  "this  country  is  com- 
ing to  a  pretty  pass.     The  idea!     The "     He 

hesitated  for  a  very  strong  word  to  express  his  dis- 
approbation of  the  era,  but  a  limited  vocabulary  and 
the  inhibitions  which  made  a  gentleman  of  that  day 
what  he  was,  were  too  much  for  him.  "The  very 
idea !"  he  said. 

Hyram  Bond  waited,  enormous,  young,  the  incar- 
nation of  strength  and  vigor.  It  was  his  custom 
throughout  a  long  life  to  wait,  to  listen,  to  be  ready. 
The  characteristics  which  were  to  dominate  him  al- 
ready were  budding ;  required  but  opportunity — the 
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fallow  ground  of  opportunity — ^to  open  to  full  blos- 
som. As  he  stood  now,  massive,  silent,  Amassa 
Worthington,  in  his  bewilderment,  sensed  the  physi- 
cal strength  of  the  young  man  as  one  overtaken  by 
weakness  senses  the  strength  of  a  pillar  upon  which 
he  would  lean.  This  physical  strength  was  a  sym- 
bol ;  it  stood  for  a  spiritual  force — a  dynamic  ability 
which  Worthington  lacked  and  upon  which  he  re- 
quired to  lean.  A  third  person  in  that  room  might 
not  have  perceived  it,  but  he  would  nevertheless  have 
been  present  at  the  birth  of  a  habit  of  dependence 
which  from  that  day  was  never  to  be  broken.  It 
was  not  so  much  that  Amassa  Worthington  was 
weak ;  he  was  merely  negative.  His  requirement  was 
for  the  positive,  and  subconsciously  he  felt  that  qual- 
ity to  reside  in  Hyram  Bond.  It  was  subconscious 
now,  always  remained  more  or  less  subconscious.  Ob- 
jectively he  never  knew  that  he  was  a  vine  growing 
upon  a  strong  wall.  His  position,  his  wealth  as  that 
increased,  his  power  as  it  grew  with  his  wealth,  made 
it  appear  to  the  world  as  if  the  vine  covered  and  hid 
the  wall.  But  the  wall  was  there.  Without  it  the 
vine  would  have  been  but  a  sprawling  tangle  of  un- 
beautif  ul  growth,  not  climbing  to  the  sun,  never  ris- 
ing above  the  level  of  the  sod. 

"Such  ingratitude!"  he  said,  and  puffed  out  his 
cheeks.  "Those  men  owe  everything  to  me,  even 
the  clothes  upon  their  backs.  I  provide  work  for 
them,  pay  them  the  wages  by  which  they  live.  I 
have  built  up  this  mill  so  that  it  employs  hundreds 
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instead  of  scores.  And  today  they  were — impudent ! 
They  were  worse  than  impudent.  I  believe  I  was 
actually  in  physical  danger  from  them!" 

Still  Hyram  was  silent.  Instinct  told  him  the 
time  was  not  come  to  speak,  and  his  instinct  in  such 
matters  was  uncanny.  He  was  a  man  capable  of 
recognizing  moments. 

"They  demand  the  eight-hour  day.  With  the 
same  wages  they  now  receive  for  twelve  hours!  I 
told  them  plainly  the  thing  was  impossible,  econom- 
ically impossible.  That  should  have  settled  it.  Times 
are  not  good;  they  have  not  been  good  for  years. 
It  is  outrageous." 

It  was  not  the  economic  aspects  of  the  matter 
which  outraged  Mr.  Worthington,  but  the  personal 
aspects.  It  was  not  the  attack  upon  his  pocketbook, 
but  upon  his  dignity.  It  was  their  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  he,  Amassa  Worthington,  was  the 
man  who  lived  in  the  square  red-brick  house  with 
the  cupola ;  their  deliberate  flouting  of  the  iron  stat- 
uary upon  his  lawn  and  his  right  to  wear  a  silk  hat 
every  day  of  the  week.  His  chief  desire  now  was  to 
rebuke  them,  to  punish  them  in  some  manner  for 
their  disrespect  of  himself  and  of  his  position.  But 
he  did  not  know  how  to  proceed;  he  could  see  no 
method;  he  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Suddenly  he 
became  aware  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  do,  that 
no  initiative  resided  in  him. 

"It  is  very  serious,"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  replied  Hyram,  speaking  for  the  first  time. 
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His  voice  was  not  large,  but  there  was  decision  in 
his  tone. 

"I  think,"  said  Mr.  Worthington,  "I  shall  close 
dowTi  the  mills — for  an  indefinite  period.  That  will 
teach  them  a  lesson.  When  they  realize  there  is  no 
work  for  them  at  any  wages,  it  will  teach  them  a  les- 
son. They  will  realize  then  what  these  works  mean 
to  them."  What  he  meant  was  that  the  men  would 
realize  what  Amassa  Worthington  was  to  them. 
"You  agree  with  me,  of  course?" 

It  was  his  first  direct  question,  his  first  overt  be- 
trayal of  his  need  for  something  to  rest  upon.  Mr. 
Worthington  did  not  realize  that  he  actually  was 
discussing  a  matter  of  major  policy  with  a  minor 
employee;  that  he,  the  autocratic  head  of  a  consid- 
erable business  and  a  man  whose  rule  it  was  to  let 
no  worker  approach  him  without  hat  in  hand,  was 
in  effect  asking  counsel  of  a  wage-earner. 

Hyram  Bond  did  not  answer  immediately.  Al- 
though Worthington  failed  to  see  the  importance 
of  the  moment,  Hyram  was  well  aware  of  its  sig- 
nificance to  him — not,  indeed,  of  its  full  significance, 
but  that  here  was  such  an  entering  wedge  as  he  had 
long  hoped  to  discover.  Therefore  he  weighed  his 
words,  not  so  much  because  he  did  not  know  what 
he  wished  to  say,  nor  because  he  did  not  know  what 
he  would  do  if  the  power  were  in  his  hands,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  impressing  Mr.  Worthington. 

"I  agree  with  you,  sir,"  he  said,  "that  a  shut-down 
would  teach  the  men  a  lesson  and  would  bring  them 
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to  their  senses.  But  I  believe,  Mr.  Worthington, 
it  would  be  only  temporary." 

"Ah!"  said  Mr.  Worthington.  "Temporary! 
Ah!" 

"In  your  place,  sir,  I  would  take  this  moment  to 
compel  the  men  to  respect  me  as  an  employer.  It 
is  unwise  to  antagonize."  By  respect  Hyram  meant 
fear.  "I  would  make  it  impossible  for  another  strike 
to  occur  in  these  mills  for  a  generation.  I  would 
show  them,  sir,  that  I  was  not  to  be  intimidated." 

"Ah!"  said  Mr.  Worthington  again.  "Intimi- 
dated!" He  lingered  upon  the  word.  Intimidated, 
indeed!  Amassa  P.  Worthington  to  be  intimidated 
by  a  mob  of  hired  hands  who  were  dependent  upon 
him  for  the  very  bread  which  went  into  their  mouths. 
Hyram  Bond  had  chosen  an  efficient  word,  knowing 
that  his  employer  might  suffer  an  attack  upon  his 
pocketbook,  upon  anything  which  was  his,  but  would 
struggle  with  all  the  stubbornness  of  a  mediocre  in- 
telligence against  any  affront  to  his  dignity  or  his 
sense  of  personal  importance.  He  cleared  his  throat. 
"You  advocate  a  certain  measure  of  severity?" 

Hyram  Bond  extended  his  huge  hand  and  slowly 
closed  his  fingers.  The  gesture  was  expressive;  it 
made  clear  his  meaning,  and  at  the  same  time  seemed 
to  guarantee  that  there  resided  in  him  the  ability 
to  carry  out  his  policy.  It  gave  indication  of  an 
inexorability,  a  ruthlessness,  in  this  young  man 
which  aroused  a  vague  apprehension  in  Worthing- 
ton; for  he  was  at  bottom  a  kindly  man,  a  man  of 
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stereotyped  virtues  and  with  some  ambitions  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  a  benevolent  superior  being  than 
as  a  tyrant.  It  was  his  desire,  partly  conscious, 
partly  unconscious,  to  deserve  the  esteem  of  his  fel- 
low townsmen;  to  occupy  by  right  of  virtue  as  well 
as  by  right  of  wealth  the  position  of  foremost  citizen. 
"I  would  wish,"  he  said,  with  an  appreciable  re- 
turn of  self-appreciation,  "to  act  firmly — but  never 
harshly.  I  would  not  care  to  gain  the  reputation 
of  one  who  uses  his  power  to  grind  down  his  fellow 


men." 


"Mr.  Worthington,"  said  Hyram,  "I  believe  this 
country  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a  period  of  great  pros- 
perity, especially  to  the  manufacturer.  We  have  not 
yet  recovered  wholly  from  the  panic  of  seventy-three. 
That  panic,  it  seems  to  me,  was  caused  principally 
by  a  sudden  realization  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
country — which  resulted  in  a  time  of  insane  railroad 
building.  The  railroads  failed  and  the  business  of 
the  country  failed  with  them.  Now,  and  for  a  few 
years  past,  these  railroads  have  been  developing  in 
a  sane  and  wise  manner.  New  territory  is  being 
opened  for  settlement  and  development.  Credit  has 
been  restored  and  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
their  banks  and  industries  has  been  renewed.  It  is 
because  I  feel,  sir,  that  you  should  be  in  a  position 
fully  to  take  advantage  of  the  times,  that  I  venture 
to  suggest  a  prompt  and  conclusive  handling  of  the 
important  matter  of  labor." 

Mr.  Worthington  did  not  show  the  astonishment 
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he  felt  at  this  evidence  of  the  ability  of  an  underling 
to  think  to  the  point — as  he  himself  never  had  been 
able  to  do.  As  he  had  been  conscious  of  Hyram's 
physical  superiority,  now  he  was  compelled  to  give 
surprised  attention  to  his  mental  force. 

"Very  interesting.  Very  interesting,  indeed,"  he 
said. 

"The  success  of  these  mills  depends  upon  an  ab- 
sence of  labor  troubles.  Your  mind  must  be  freed 
from  worries  of  that  sort  in  order  to  devote  itself 
to  expansion " 

"Expansion !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Worthington.  This 
was  an  idea  wholly  new  to  him.  He  had  been  con- 
tent. The  business  was  large  enough  and  rendered 
a  sufficient  profit  to  give  him  the  position  he  de- 
lighted to  hold.  The  idea  of  making  it  larger  never 
had  occurred  to  him,  just  as  the  idea  of  reducing 
it  never  had  entered  his  mind.  Vaguely  he  had  looked 
forward  to  going  on  always  as  he  was.  He  was  a 
static  sort  of  person. 

Hyram  abandoned  that  subject  quickly;  it  should 
not  have  been  broached  at  this  time. 

"I  mean,  sir,''  he  said,  "that  before  these  mills 
can  hope  to  continue  their  sound  prosperity  and  take 
advantage  of  the  improved  financial  conditions,  you 
must  settle  once  for  all  any  difficulties  which  inter- 
fere with  the  actual  manufacturing.  The  mills  must 
run." 

Mr.  Worthington  seized  upon  that  and  repeated 
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it.  "The  mills  must  run,"  he  said.  "That  is  very 
true.     It  is  profoundly  true.'' 

"To  close  down  now  for  a  month,  for  two  months, 
for  six  months,  would  be  to  give  our  competitors 
an  advantage  you  cannot  afford  to  give,  and" — ^he 
paused  before  he  uttered  what  he  knew  to  be  the 
telling  argument — "and  would  be  harmful  to  your 
prestige." 

Prestige!  Mr.  Worthington  thought  about  his 
prestige,  and  suddenly  it  seemed  to  him  that  his 
prestige  was  taking  no  benefit  to  be  thus  bandying 
words  with  the  mere  foreman  of  a  department  in 
his  mills. 

It  was  unbending  too  much ;  it  was  altogether  too 
democratic.  And  yet  he  was  impressed.  That  cu- 
rious sense  of  dependence  upon  this  huge  young 
man  remained,  physical  in  its  inception,  but  taking 
on  as  he  listened  a  more  profound  quality.  He 
cleared  his  throat  again  and  reached  for  his  pen. 

"Er — I  have  been  surprised  and — ah — gratified, 
Hyram,  by  your  intelligent  grasp  of  the  situation, 
and,  if  I  may  say  so,  by  your  insight.  It  may  be 
you  are  right.     How  old  are  you,  Hyram  .'^^ 

"Thirty." 

"Ah!  For  one  of  your  age  I  may  say  your  ideas 
are  exceptional.  One  must  make  allowances  for 
youth,  and — er — for  the  experience  which  you  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  gain  in  your  position. 
Nevertheless  I  have  been  glad  to  listen  to  you.     As 
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a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  not  sure  you  have  not  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head." 

"Thank  you,  sir.'' 

"And — ah — ^that  will  do,  Hyram." 

Young  Bond  inclined  his  head  at  this  dismissal, 
and  shot  his  final  Parthian  arrow. 

"Considering  the  temper  of  the  men,"  he  said, 
*Vould  you  care  to  have  me  ride  home  with  you 
when  you  go?" 

There  was  astuteness  in  this,  a  sample  of  that  pro- 
found astuteness  and  understanding  of  human  nature 
which  went  far  toward  making  of  Hyram  Bond  the 
figure  in  American  business  life  which  he  was  to 
become.  The  question  served  to  recall  his  recent 
service  to  Worthington's  attention;  it  recalled  the 
affront  to  his  dignity;  rearoused  that  sense  of  de- 
pendence isfydllBpnd  had  felt  in  his  employer's  at- 
titude— anj^PPHiade  certain  further  discussion. 

"I  thinST'  said  Mr.  Worthington,  "it  might  be 
wise." 

"If  you  will  send  for  me  when  you  are  ready," 
said  Hyram;  and  so  he  turned  the  splendid  bulk  of 
him  and  passed  out  of  the  room,  stooping  slightly  as 
he  crossed  the  threshold.  Nor  was  he  unaware  how 
Amassa  P.  Worthington  watched  him  go  and  was 
impressed  by  his  necessity  of  bending  his  head  to  go 
through  a  normal  doorway. 


C  H  APTER       II 

Mrs.  Worthington  was  one  who  frequently  put 
her  statements  in  the  form  of  questions;  perhaps 
this  was  because  she  knew  by  instinct  that  a  ques- 
tion is  more  irritating.  She  was  sitting  at  that  end 
of  the  table  nearest  the  oleograph  of  the  ducks  and 
the  fish. 

"Wasn't  that,"  she  asked,  "Hyram  Bond  that 
drove  up  to  the  house  with  you.^" 

"A  smart  young  man,"  said  Mr.  Worthington. 

"A  hoodlum,  from  all  accounts,"  said  his  wife  in 
her  cold,  calm  voice.  "It  would  seem  to  me  that  a 
man  in  your  position  could  find  something  better 
to  do  than  uphold  a  common  rough." 

"He  comes,"  said  Mr.  Worthington,  "of  an  ex- 
cellent family." 

^'Who  have  cast  him  off,"  she  said,  without  em- 
phasis but  with  chill  tenacity. 

"Perhaps  the  stories  have  been  exaggerated,"  he 
said  weakly,  knowing  well  there  had  been  no  ex- 
aggeration, but  feeling  some  need  to  defend  himself. 
He  realized  that  Amassa  P.  Worthington  was  not 
a  person  to  be  seen  publicly  driving  with  a  young 
man  whose  conduct  was  a  principal  theme  of  con- 
versation among  the  wives  of  Carthage. 

14 
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"Probably,"  said  his  wife,  "the  half  has  not  been 
told.  I,  myself,  have  seen  him  in  liquor.  He  takes 
the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain.  Only  last  Saturday 
he  was  in  a  dreadful  barroom  fight,  and  they  say 
he's  always  driving  over  to  Greenville."  Young  men 
drove  to  Greenville  for  one  purpose  only;  most  of 
the  youths  of  Carthage  went  there,  but  it  was  by 
devious  routes  and  secretly.  Not  so  Hyram  Bond. 
He  would  rent  a  rig  openly  at  the  livery  and  an- 
nounce his  destination  without  shame. 

"He's  a  smart  young  man,"  repeated  Mr.  Worth- 
ington. 

"Too  smart  for  his  own  good."  She  leaned  for- 
ward a  very  little  and  stiffly.  "They  say,"  she  said 
lowering  her  voice,  "that  he  is  an  atheist,^* 

Upon  this  discussed  point  it  may  be  well  to  quote 
briefly  from  a  letter  of  Hyram  Bond's  written  some 
months  previous  to  this  date.  His  correspondent 
was  the  one  man  who,  in  his  brief  career  at  Harvard 
College,  seems  to  have  made  an  impression  upon 
him,  and  to  have  stirred  his  affections — a  Professor 
Witmer,  who  occupied  the  chair  of  history.  Until 
the  death  of  this  teacher  some  thirty  years  later 
Bond  wrote  to  him  sporadically,  apparently  as  emer- 
gencies arose  in  his  life.  For  a  man  whose  effort 
throughout  life  appeared  to  the  world  to  be  to  make 
himself  inscrutable,  a  sphinx,  an  enigma,  he  seems  to 
have  been  driven  by  the  necessity  for  self-revelation. 
It  is  fortunate  that  his  habitual  caution  compelled 
him  to  retain  copies  of  even  those  letters  which  were 
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highly  personal  in  nature,  and  the  so-called  Witmer 
Correspondence  is  of  rich  value  in  arriving  at  the 
truth  upon  certain  points  in  his  life  which  have 
seemed  inexplicable. 

"I  have  come  to  a  point,"  he  writes,  "where  I  can 
no  longer  accept  as  truth  the  supernatural  events 
which  are  the  basis  of  the  Christian  religion.  I  have 
striven  to  do  so,  more  for  the  sake  of  my  mother 
who  would  be  appalled  at  my  unbelief,  than  because 
of  any  apprehension  lest  I  be  wTong  in  my  conclu- 
sions and  therefore  should  be  damned  as  an  unbe- 
liever. I  seem  to  be  curiously  indifferent  whether 
I  am  damned  or  not.  By  that  I  mean  to  say  that 
if  I  am  right  in  refusing  to  credit  the  existence  of 
the  supernatural,  then  I  have  no  soul  to  damn.  On 
the  contrary,  if  I  am  wrong,  and  a  Deity  lives,  he 
will  be  occupied  with  more  important  matters  of 
conducting  an  infinite  Universe  than  resenting  my 
honest  inability  to  believe  a  matter  not  susceptible 
of  proof." 

Mrs.  Worthington  and  the  gossips  of  Carthage 
were  correct,  then,  in  their  accusations  as  of  this 
period.  And  the  accusation  was  a  grave  one,  far 
graver  than  mere  drunkenness  or  drives  to  visit  the 
questionable  hostesses  of  Greenville. 

"He  was  expelled  from  college,"  Mrs.  Worthing- 
ton continued.  "After  his  people  had  saved  and 
sacrificed  to  make  a  lawyer  of  him.  He  did  some- 
thing disgraceful.  No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  find 
out  what  it  was." 
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"He  drove  home  with  me  to-day  because  it  seemed 
advisable,"  said  Mr.  Worthington.  "This  morning 
strikers  surrounded  my  carriage  and  I  beKeve  I 
should  have  been  handled  roughly  if  Hyram  Bond 
had  not^  scattered  them.  He  escorted  me  into  my 
office." 

"The  very  idea!" 

Her  husband  was  able  to  perceive  that  this  ex- 
clamation was  directed  rather  at  the  strikers  who 
had  so  far  forgot  their  places  as  to  threaten  her 
husband,  than  at  the  young  man  who  had  extricated 
him  from  his  predicament. 

"The  men  seemed  afraid  of  him,  and  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say  I  was  very  glad  to  have  his  escort 
home." 

"Exactly,"  said  Mrs.  Worthington,  "what  a  bully 
would  be  able  to  do.  I  hope  you  will  discharge  every 
one  of  those  men.  It  will  serve  them  right.  The  very 
idea!" 

"I  am  thinking,"  said  Mr.  Worthington,  "of  deal- 
ing firmly  with  the  situation." 

As  he  said  this  any  prejudice  aroused  in  his  mind 
by  his  wife's  attack  upon  Bond  disappeared  before 
that  curious  sense  of  dependence  which  he  had  ex- 
perienced earlier  in  the  day.  Bond  might  be  a  rois- 
terer and  a  bully  and  of  questionable  morals  and 
even  an  atheist,  but  by  some  incomprehensible  psy- 
chological affinity  he  had  become  indispensable.  How 
indispensable,  nor  to  what  destination  this  affinity 
would  carry  their  future  relations,  he  did  not  dream. 
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Nevertheless,  whatever  his  wife's  prejudices,  he  de- 
termined to  make  use  of  Bond.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  of  his  wife's  prejudices,  for  there  was  a 
strata  of  stubbornness  in  him  as  well  as  in  her,  and 
a  contrariness,  not  frequently  manifested  but 
present,  which  must  be  considered  in  any  dealings 
with  him. 

Having  eaten  his  pie,  he  went  upstairs  to  the  room 
which  was  referred  to  as  his  study  and  sat  down 
with  a  ten-cent  cigar  to  consider  the  problem  which 
confronted  him.  He  was  a  man  who  studied  his 
problems,  or  believed  himself  to  be  studying  them; 
but  he  had  not  that  power  of  concentration  which 
is  needful  to  such  a  task.  Nor  had  he  the  quick 
intellect,  given  to  sudden  inspirations,  which  can 
solve  difficulties  by  some  suddenly  arrived  at  expe- 
dient. He  sat  down,  believing  himself  to  be  think- 
ing, but  he  was  only  struggling  futilely  to  make 
headway  against  a  sort  of  feather-bed  mass  of  be- 
wilderment. He  could  not  hold  his  mind  to  it,  and 
presently  was  thinking  about  Hyram  Bond  and  re- 
viewing such  facts  regarding  Hyram  as  were  his 
property. 

He  knew  that  Hyram  had  been  born  on  the  Bond 
farm  three  miles  from  town  some  twenty-nine  or 
thirty  years  before.  He  knew  that  farmstead  had 
been  occupied  by  Bonds  for  generations,  thrifty, 
prosperous  farmers  who  had  added  to  their  holdings, 
loaned  their  savings  upon  mortgages,  and  so  become 
persons  of  consequence  in  the  county.     They  might 
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be  accounted  well-to-do  or  even  wealthy  for  that 
day.  Hyram  had  been  held  to  it  until  he  passed 
through  grammar  and  high  schools,  when  the  am- 
bition of  his  parents  had  laid  out  for  him  a  career 
in  the  law.  But  one  year  of  Harvard  had  seen  the 
last  of  that. 

Of  his  experiences  in  college  Worthington  had  no 
knowledge.  He  could  not  know  how  a  mind  of  rare 
independence  lifted  the  banner  of  revolt  against  the 
cut-and-dried ;  nor  how  the  rustling-parchment  tech- 
nicalities of  the  law  had  irritated.  A  splendidly 
active  mentality  grew  restive  at  the  occupation  of 
merely  storing  up  facts,  and  craved  to  exercise  its 
powers.  That  superb  body  could  not  tolerate  the 
necessity  of  bending  over  books  in  the  light  of  a 
student's  lamp ;  and  restless  youth  driven  by  magnifi- 
cent health  sent  him  out  in  search  of  the  physical 
action  which,  in  that  day,  was  but  inadequately  sup- 
plied by  athletics.  He  would  gladly  argue  through 
the  night  with  an  independent  or  an  original  mind, 
and  he  thought  much  more  profoundly  than  was  sus- 
pected by  any  save,  perhaps,  the  Professor  Witmer 
of  his  letters.  Where  there  was  noise  you  would 
find  him ;  where  songs  were  bellowed  and  huge  mugs 
of  beer  were  emptied  he  spent  his  evenings;  and  if 
there  could  be  found  a  reason  for  physical  conflict 
with  legal  authority  he  rejoiced.  Of  his  own  accord 
he  would  have  abandoned  what  he  recognized  to  be 
an  impossible  ambition,  but  the  disciplinarians  of 
the  college  saw  fit  to  cut  short  his  academic  career 
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before  the  end  of  the  last  semester.  He  was  ex- 
pelled, and  if  specific  charges  had  been  preferred 
by  one  competent  to  formulate  charges  against  such 
a  youth,  they  would  have  read  that  his  offense  was 
a  too  ornate  and  abounding  vitality. 

He  came  home  to  his  mother's  tears  and  his  father's 
angry  chagrin.  So  he  comforted  the  woman  whose 
gentleness  was  always  dear  to  him;  quarreled  with 
the  father  whose  sturdy  uprightness  was  to  the  end 
of  his  days  a  source  of  pride  to  him,  and  found 
employment  in  Amassa  P.  Worthington's  mill. 

It  was  the  talk  of  the  town.  To  every  man  and 
woman  resident  there  Hyram  had  been  known  from 
earliest  childhood;  they  knew  his  proper  place  in 
the  world  and  resented  his  relinquishment  of  it  to 
become  a  common  mill  hand.  But  it  could  not  for- 
get him.  He  was  not  the  sort  of  man  people  are 
allowed  to  forget.  True,  he  was  more  or  less  de- 
classe, but  still  he  was  a  Bond,  and  one  day  would 
inherit  such  fortune  as  his  father  possessed  to  devise. 
Had  he  sought  to  join  in  the  genteel  social  life  of 
the  town,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  been  read- 
mitted after  a  period.  But  he  did  not  knock  for 
admission.  He  found  his  friends  among  the  wilder 
young  men  and  drank  and  fought  and  took  what  he 
wished  of  life  in  a  manner  almost  splendidly  bar- 
baric. Church  people  declared  he  was  going  to  the 
dogs,  but  Hyram  never  had  any  idea  of  going  to 
the  dogs.    He  was  letting  off  steam,  and  there  was  a 
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great  deal  of  surplus  steam.  Twelve  hours  in  the 
mill  did  not  suffice  to  tire  him. 

He  read  such  books  as  interested  him,  and  they 
were  many.  He  studied  men  more  than  books,  and 
he  studied  events  more  than  men.  Inevitably  he  be- 
came head  of  his  department,  but  he  was  not  con- 
tent. There  was  not  enough  of  anything.  There 
was  so  much  surplus  energy  of  mind  and  body  which 
went  to  waste.  It  cannot  be  said  he  was  personally 
ambitious,  but  he  required  to  use  the  mechanism 
with  which  he  was  endowed  to  the  fullness  of  its 
capacity.  He  was  growing  more  and  more  impa- 
tient, and  it  is  probable  Carthage  would  have  seen 
the  last  of  him  very  soon  had  not  his  horizon  grown 
suddenly  broader.  He  did  not  pick  Amassa  P. 
Worthington  deliberately  as  the  ladder  by  which 
he  should  climb.  The  beginning  was  largely  for- 
tuitous— an  opportunity.  But  opportunity  having 
come,  Hyram  Bond  knew  how  to  employ  it. 

So,  his  mind  having  dwelt  for  an  hour  upon 
Hyram,  Amassa  P.  Worthington  determined  to 
employ  him !  This  would  mean  a  certain  amount  of 
dissension  in  his  home,  for  Mrs.  Worthington  would 
oppose  any  advancement  of  the  man  she  considered 
a  bully,  a  drunkard,  and  an  atheist.  How  persistent 
and  how  long-lived  that  opposition  was  to  be  he  did 
not  imagine.  The  determining  factor  in  Amassa 
P.'s  decision  was  this:  that  Hyram  seemed  to  know 
what  to  do,  while  Amassa  was  nonplused.  Hyram 
had  a  plan,  while  everything  was  incoherent  to  his 
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employer.  And  finally,  there  was  that  curious  physi- 
cal dependence!  In  the  years  to  come  this  was  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  whole  structure  was  to 
rear  itself. 

At  the  hour  when  Amassa  Worthington  was  reach- 
ing this  conclusion  Hyram  Bond  thrust  open  the 
swinging  doors  of  King's  saloon  and  walked  with 
studied  arrogance  to  the  bar.  The  room  was  crowded, 
and  there  was  not  present  a  man  who  was  not  a 
striker  or  a  sympathizer  with  the  strike.  It  was 
their  headquarters;  their  committee  met  in  the  back 
room,  and  now,  as  idle  men  were  so  prone  to  do  in 
that  day,  they  were  strengthening  their  convictions 
and  bolstering  their  courage  with  beer.  The  place 
smelled  of  beer  and  of  smoke  and  of  sweat.  Cheap 
luster  reflectors  diffused  light  from  half  a  dozen  oil 
lamps  in  brackets  along  the  walls,  and  over  the  bar 
itself  dangled  two  more  big-bellied  lamps  with  fly- 
specked  tin  shades. 

Sudden  silence  and  scowls  testified  to  the  hostility 
of  the  habitues,  but  Bond  paid  no  more  attention 
to  them  than  if  the  place  had  been  empty. 

"Beer,"  he  said,  and  waited  until  the  bartender 
placed  before  him  a  huge  mug  which  he  drained  with- 
out removing  it  from  his  lips.  The  silence  became 
a  harsh  murmur,  and  a  voice — ^noticeable  in  the  back- 
ground— uttered  the  word  ''scab!'' 

Hyram  turned,  leaned  his  elbow  on  the  bar,  and 
stared  at  them  with  curled  upper  lip. 

"You're  a  lot  of  fools,"  he  said,  "a  lot  of  fools 
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who  have  been  led  into  this  thing  by  two  or  three 
bigger  fools." 

"Look  here,  Hyram,"  interposed  the  bartender 
nervously,  "don't  go  making  trouble." 

"You  can't  win,"  Hyram  went  on  without  notic- 
ing the  interruption,  "and  when  you  go  back  you'll 
be  worse  off  than  you  were  before.  Because  you'll 
have  been  licked,  and  you'll  know  you've  been  licked, 
and  Mr.  Worthington  will  know  you've  been  licked." 

"We'll  show  ye  who'll  git  licked,"  shouted  a  work- 
man— also  from  the  background. 

"Send  out  your  man,"  said  Hyram. 

No  one  stirred. 

"Send  out  two  men,"  he  invited. 

Still  no  hostile  movement. 

"Make  it  four,  then,"  he  said,  shrugging  his  great 
shoulders  inside  the  looseness  of  his  coat,  but  still  his 
invitation  was  not  accepted. 

"All  right,  boys,  the  whole  kaboodle  of  you."  He 
smiled,  but  his  eyes  were  narrowed.  "It's  my  last 
night,  so  let's  make  it  a  good  one.  To-night  I'll 
fight  with  you  or  drink  with  you.  I'll  fight  you  one 
by  one  or  in  a  crowd,  and  then  I'll  drink  you  under 
the  tables.  It's  my  valedictory: — if  you  know  what 
that  is^ — and  I  want  to  remember  it." 

Not  only  was  there  no  forward  step  to  accept  his 
challenge,  but  those  in  front  showed  a  disposition 
to  tread  upon  the  toes  of  those  behind.  Hyram 
turned  to  the  bartender. 

"Mike,  they  won't  fight.    Let's  see  if  they'll  drink. 
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Who's  the  champion  drinker?  Mug  for  mug,  and 
I'll  put  him  under  the  table.  And  I  pay  for  the 
beer." 

The  strikers  laughed  that  sort  of  laugh  which  men 
use  when  suddenly  relieved;  became  suddenly  boy- 
ish, good-humored,  Rabelaisian.  An  uproar  arose 
over  the  merits  and  capacities  of  famed  drinkers  un- 
til two  names  became  audible  above  the  confusion. 
Hyram  smiled  sardonically. 

"Set  a  table,"  he  said.  "I'll  take  them  on  one 
after  the  other.  Bill  first,  then  Tim.  Mug  for  mug, 
and  the  one  who  walks  out  in  the  morning  is  the  best 
man." 

A  table  was  placed  and  the  champions  seated; 
about  them  gathered  the  noisy  ring  of  spectators 
which  grew  as  news  of  the  drinking  bout  spread 
down  the  street.  It  spread  rapidly  that  night,  but 
not  as  it  was  to  spread  to-morrow  and  the  day  after 
until  the  event  passed  down  into  history  as  some- 
thing Titan,  gigantic.  Gargantuan.  The  last  night 
of  Hyram  Bond !  His  final  riotous  adventure !  The 
sudden,  high-flaring  termination  of  the  dissolute 
phase  of  his  career.  It  was  such  a  carousal  as  the 
hard-drinking  gods  of  Valhalla  might  have  made  for 
the  reception  of  a  hero ! 

Mug  followed  mug,  and  the  bartender  kept  the 
score  with  a  piece  of  chalk  upon  the  bar.  At  mid- 
night Bill  reached  f umblingly  for  his  glass  and  could 
not  find  it.  His  eyes  closed  and  he  slid  from  his 
chair.     At  four  in  the  morning,  with  his  mug  half- 
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way  to  his  lips,  Tim  subsided  limply  and  slid  be- 
neath the  table. 

Hyram  emptied  his  final  glass,  banged  it  upon  the 
table  so  that  it  shivered,  leaving  only  the  handle  in 
his  fist,  and  lifted  himself  to  his  feet.  There  he 
stood  for  a  moment  steadying  himself  against  the 
table  and  eying  the  cheering  spectators  all  too 
gravely. 

"The  end!"  he  said,  and  turning,  walked  stead- 
ily if  somewhat  heavily  out  of  the  barroom  into  the 
gray  of  the  morning.  He  walked  on  and  on,  through 
the  village  to  the  river  beyond,  where  under  an  elm 
he  bared  his  magnificent  body  and  plunged  into  the 
swift,  cold  current.  Nor  did  he  swim  downstream, 
but  up  against  the  surge  of  water,  battling,  breath- 
ing deeply,  pitting  his  tremendous  strength  against 
the  never  abating  rush  of  the  stream — until  his  head 
was  clear  and  the  fumes  had  been  washed  from  his 
brain.  Then  he  swam  back  leisurely  to  the  place 
of  beginning,  put  his  clothes  upon  his  wet  and  glis- 
tening body,  and  walked  again  to  the  village.  He 
was  ready  for  his  interview  with  Amassa  P.  Worth- 
ington ! 


CHAPTER     III 

Along  the  wide,  unpaved  main  street  of  Carthage 
maple  trees  found  leisure  to  grow  magnificently — 
huge  round-topped  maples  which  shaded  the  wooden 
sidewalks  and  seemed  to  be  trying  to  touch  leaves 
across  the  road  itself.  It  was  a  pleasant,  homelike, 
gracious  avenue  embellished  by  the  arts  of  man  as 
well  as  by  those  of  nature,  for  there  was  scarcely  a 
house  in  that  enviable  quarter  which  had  not  before 
it  an  ornamental  iron  hitching  post.  Amassa  P. 
Worthington's  was  the  most  admired  of  these,  for 
it  was  nothing  less  than  a  negro  boy  of  life  size,  bare- 
foot, painted  in  a  very  realistic  manner,  who  held 
courteously  in  his  hand  a  ring  through  which  the 
halter  might  be  tied.  The  next  hitching  post  to  this 
was  the  property  of  Henry  J.  Bell,  senior  member 
of  the  banking  firm  of  Bell  and  Son.  It  was  not  a 
work  of  art  such  as  its  neighbor,  but  it  was  satis- 
factory, representing  as  it  did  a  sturdy  sapling  from 
which  the  branches  had  been  lopped.  It  was  newly 
painted  and  the  roughness  of  the  bark  was  done  to 
admiration. 

Mr.  Bell's  house  was  not  so  large  as  Mr.  Worth- 
ington's, though  it  was  ample,  but  it  boasted  a  Man- 
sard roof,  a  vast  number  of  turned  columns,  innu- 
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merable  intricate  patterns  of  scroll  work,  and  one  set 
of  French  windows  which  gave  upon  a  vine-covered 
porch.  At  the  left  was  a  fine  crab  apple  tree,  and 
no  less  than  five  cherry  trees  grew  at  the  back  and 
sides.  There  was  also  a  red  rose  bush,  a  white  rose 
bush,  and  a  yellow  rose  bush.  Mr.  Bell  was  a  stout 
gentleman  with  a  highly-scrubbed  pink  complexion. 
He  shaved  his  chin,  but  tolerated  mutton-chop  whis- 
kers on  his  jowls  and  wore  a  four-inch  band  of  crepe 
around  his  silk  hat  to  signify  his  bereavement.  He 
was  not  visible  at  the  moment  when  Hyram  Bond 
walked  up  the  street  after  his  hearty  breakfast,  to 
escort  Mr.  Worthington  to  the  mill.  But  his  horse 
and  buggy  stood  before  the  hitching  block. 

This  would  not  be  an  event  worthy  of  chronicle 
had  the  buggy  been  empty.  Hyram  would  not  have 
paused  to  lift  his  hat  to  the  finest  horse  in  Carthage, 
but  Henry  J.  Bell's  daughter  was  quite  another 
matter.  At  that  time  she  was  eighteen  years  old, 
very  slender  and  lovely  and  petite.  It  would  have 
been  vain  to  search  for  any  feature  or  attribute  in 
her  which  was  not  the  direct  opposite  of  its  corre- 
sponding feature  or  attribute  in  Hyram  Bond.  She 
might  have  found  a  comfortable  seat  on  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  he  could  have 
carried  her  so  without  inconvenience  to  himself. 

"Good  morning,  Libby,"  he  said. 

Her  name  was  Elizabeth,  but  the  homelier,  time- 
honored  diminutives  were  not  frowned  upon  in  Car- 
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thage;  indeed,  Carthage  was  not  to  discover  for  a 
generation  that  they  were  not  stylish. 

"Good  morning,  Hyram,"  she  replied. 

"You're  up  early,"  said  Hyram. 

"I  always  drive  Papa  to  the  bank.  He's  the  most 
annoying  man!" 

Hyram  could  well  imagine  this,  but  he  wondered 
how  Libby  came  to  notice  it. 

"He  always,"  she  explained,  "finds  something  to 
do  to  keep  me  waiting.  He's  in  such  a  hurry,  and 
breakfast  has  to  be  ready,  and  I  have  to  drive  the 
horse  around,  and  then  he  just  dawdles." 

Hyram  was  thinking  how  fresh  and  sweet  and 
gentle  she  looked — and  how  smart.  He  did  not  use 
that  word  to  describe  her  appearance,  but  her  mind. 
Libby  Bell  had  the  name  of  being  the  smartest  girl 
in  the  last  graduating  class,  and  her  valedictory  had 
been  much  admired  if  little  comprehended. 

"Hyram,"  she  said  seriously,  "it  just  seems  as  if 
this  was  meant  to  happen.  I  mean  seeing  you  like 
this.  Don't  you  believe  things  are  meant  to  hap- 
pen.?" 

The  huge  young  man  was  somewhat  startled. 
"Why  do  you  think  this  was  meant  to  happen, 
Libby.?" 

"Because,"  she  said,  "there  was  a  lecturer  here 
last  night  and  he  threw  pictures  on  a  cloth.  At  the 
Congregational  Church.  And  it  was  terrible !  And 
afterwards  we  formed  a  new  society.    And  every  one 
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of  us  pledged  ourselves  to — ^to  try  to  get  someone 
else  to  join — who  ought  to  join." 

"What  kind  of  a  society?" 

"It's  a  Temperance  Society.  And,  Hyram — I 
don't  want  to  say  anything  mean  or  to  hurt  your 
feelings  or  anything,  but  as  soon  as  I  saw  you  just 
now  I  knew  you  were  one  of  the  ones  who  ought  to 
join.     Because  you  do  drink,  don't  you?" 

He  considered  his  last  night's  exploit  and  felt  that 
he  could  not  deny  the  charge.  "Why,  yes,"  he  ad- 
mitted. 

"I  haven't  hurt  your  feelings,  have  I?" 

For  the  first  time  Hyram  smiled ;  it  was  a  kindly 
smile  with  something  of  gentleness  in  it.  "No,"  he 
said,  "you  haven't  hurt  my  feelings." 

"If  you  could  have  seen  those  pictures!  Of — of 
your  stomach!"  Her  modesty  managed  to  pro- 
nounce this  word  in  so  good  a  cause.  "There  was 
one  of  a  drunkard's  stomach,  and  it  was  all  over  the 
most  horrible  spots.'^ 

"I  shouldn't  care  to  have  my  stomach  all  over 
spots,"  said  Hyram. 

"And  so  I  knew  you  were  the  one  I  should  ask 
to  join,  and  it  would  encourage  everybody  so  much 
if  you  would  because — "  But  here  her  gentle  heart 
compelled  her  to  pause.  Hyram  finished  the  sen- 
tence for  her  without  embarrassment. 

"Because,"  he  said,  "Carthage  considers  me  one 
of  her  principal  drunkards." 

"I — I'm  afraid  so,"  she  said  in  a  very  small  voice. 
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"I  wish  you  would  join,  Hyram,  and  take  the  pledge 
and  be  reformed  and  come  to  the  meetings." 

''Would  you  have  to  take  me  to  the  meeting, 
Libby?" 

She  hesitated  the  merest  fraction  of  a  second  at 
the  prospect  of  going  anywhere  with  so  notorious 
a  character.  "Yes,"  she  said,  "I  would  have  to  take 
you  to  the  first  meeting." 

"It  would  be  a  feather  in  your  cap,  wouldn't  it, 
Libby.?" 

It  would,  indeed,  be  a  feather  in  her  cap,  but 
Libby  felt  it  would  be  wrong,  almost  wicked,  to  har- 
bor the  feeling  of  pride  which  was  commencing  to 
make  itself  felt.  That  she,  Libby  Bell,  had  been 
able  to  fetch  Hyram  Bond  to  a  temperance  meeting 
and  make  him  take  the  pledge !  It  would  be  the  talk 
of  the  town ! 

"I'm  only  thinking  of  your  good,  Hyram,"  she 
said. 

"When  is  the  meeting?" 

"Next  Wednesday.     And  you'll  come.?" 

"Yes." 

"And  take  the  pledge.?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "because  you  have  asked  me." 

There  spoke  Hyram  Bond.  He  was  one  to  make 
use  of  facts  and  events.  And,  for  his  uses,  to  make 
such  facts  and  events  appear  in  a  light  most  useful 
to  him.  When  he  left  King's  saloon  after  his  drink- 
ing bout  it  had  been  never  to  enter  it  again.  That 
phase  of  his  life  was  completed.     He  was  through 
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with  saloons  and  with  drinking.  No  pledge  was  nec- 
essary. Such  pledging  as  was  to  be  done  he  had 
done  with  himself,  and  for  reasons  known  to  him- 
self. But  now  it  seemed  he  might  derive  notable 
benefits  from  utilizing  his  reformation.  This  girl 
would  be  tremendously  proud  to  believe  she  had  ac- 
complished this  plucking  of  a  brand  from  the  burn- 
ing, so  he  would  let  her  believe  she  had  accomplished 
it.  It  would  establish  a  certain  relationship  between 
them,  and  would  create  in  her  a  feeling  of  respon- 
sibility for  him. 

His  heart  was  capable  of  great  and  deep  emotions, 
but  his  head  would  ever  be  present  to  curb  or  to 
direct  them.  It  was  his  brain  now  which  was  busy 
with  calculations.  He  was  considering  the  advan- 
tages which  would  flow  from  marrying  Libby  Bell. 
They  were  not  inconsiderable.  He  was  considering  if 
she  were  the  sort  of  woman  he  would  desire  for  his 
wife :  she  satisfied  his  requirements.  Very  well,  then, 
he  would  see.  If,  after  assuring  himself  Libby  would 
be  a  wise  selection,  his  heart  should  engage  itself, 
well  and  good.  If  her  attraction  for  him  should 
become  something  stronger  and  more  tender,  he 
would  be  content. 

She  leaned  toward  him  and  her  eyes  were  bright 
and  her  color  high.     "Oh,"  she  said,  "I'm  so  glad.'' 

"I  will  call  for  you  Wednesday  evening,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Bell,  having  finished  his  dawdling,  came  down 
his  walk  and  through  the  gate  in  his  picket  fence. 
He  frowned  at  sight  of  Hyram  Bond  in  conversa- 
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tion  with  his  daughter  and  compressed  his  shaven 
upper  Hp  against  the  lower  so  that  his  mouth  be- 
came a  thin,  straight  hne,  and  a  jerk  of  his  head 
was  all  the  greeting  he  gave  the  young  man. 

"Drive  to  the  bank,"  he  said  brusquely  to  Libby. 
"I  can't  be  kept  waiting." 

Hyram  did  not  look  after  them  as  almost  any 
young  man  would  have  done,  nor  was  there  upon 
his  massive  face  any  outward  sign  that  Mr.  Bell's 
obvious  disapproval  of  himself  had  given  offense. 
He  walked  along  to  Amassa  P.  Worthington's  smil- 
ing African  hitching  post  and  waited.  He  did  not 
go  to  the  door  and  ring.  In  that  day  young  men 
did  not  stand  so  much  on  their  dignity  in  their  rela- 
tions with  employers.  They  admitted  by  word  and 
by  conduct  that  a  man  such  as  Amassa  was  a  su- 
perior sort  of  person,  and  they  were  not  above  wait- 
ing at  hitching  posts  for  him  to  make  his  appearance 
in  his  o\\Ti  good  time. 

Presently  Mr.  Worthington  came  down  his  steps 
and  walked  in  his  erect  way  to  the  gate ;  his  state  of 
mind  was  one  of  affability,  for  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  a  course  of  action.  He  was  irritable  only 
when  in  doubt. 

"Good  morning,  Hyram,"  he  said. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Worthington."  The  young 
man's  voice  was  sufficiently  deferential  to  confirm  his 
employer  in  the  opinion  that  he  had  decided  wisely. 

"Let  us  walk  a  block  or  two.  The  carriage  will 
catch  up  with  us.     Er — Hyram,  I  have  slept  upon 
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our  conversation  of  yesterday.  I  find  it  well  to  sleep 
on  matters  of  importance.  Hasty  judgments  are  not 
always  best,  eh.'^"  His  tone  was  almost  jocular. 
"Second  thought  is  better  than  first." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"I  have  concluded  to  handle  this  strike  with  firm- 
ness." 

"As  I  would  have  expected  of  you,  sir." 

"And,  Hyram,  as  I  have  important  matters  of — 
er — business  policy  to  consume  my  attention — ^very 
important  matters! — I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
leave  in  your  hands  the  details  of  bringing  the  men 
to  reason." 

Hyram  nodded  his  head  but  made  no  verbal  reply. 
Mr.  Worthington  hesitated  a  moment  before  he 
spoke  again  and  cleared  his  throat  as  an  important 
man  should  before  venturing  upon  a  statement  which 
might  give  rise  to  hopes  of  advancement  in  an  em- 
ployee. 

"I  have  been  watching  you,  Hyram.  The  reports 
from  your  department  are — er — satisfactory.  You 
have,  as  the  Scripture  puts  it,  been  faithful  over 
few  things  and" — here  he  cleared  his  throat  again 
— "give  promise  that  you  may  have  the  ability  to 
be  ruler  over  many  things."  This  approached  too 
perilously  near  to  being  a  definite  commitment,  and 
therefore  rather  alarmed  Mr.  Worthington.  "That, 
of  course,  lies  in  the  future.  Possibly  the  distant 
future.  I  may  say,  however,  that  I  shall  watch  your 
handling  of  the  present  situation  as   a — shall  we 
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say — guarantee  of  your  fitness  for  greater  respon- 
sibility?" 

Again  Hyram  nodded  with  the  right  degree  of 
deference,  but  did  not  consider  the  moment  one  for 
rejoinder. 

"There  is  one  matter,  however,  Hyram.  I  am  a 
much  older  man  than  you,  and  while  I  can  condone, 
possibly,  certain  excesses  due  to  youth  and — er — ^vi- 
tality, I  must  express  it  as  my  unalterable  opinion 
that  a  man  who  cannot  conquer  himself  cannot  rule 
others."  He  uttered  this  platitude  with  the  air  and 
manner  of  one  who  had  just  made  a  tremendously 
important  and  revolutionary  discovery  in  the  realm 
of  ethics.  "Your  health,  my  boy,  and  your  advance- 
ment in  this  business  depend  upon  a  modification 
of  your  habits.  You  should  settle  down  and — er — 
marry." 

"After  my  talk  with  you  yesterday,  sir,  I  came 
to  the  same  conclusion.  You  made  me  see,  without 
mentioning  it,  that  something  of  the  sort  was  due, 
not  only  to  myself,  but  to  you.  I  shall  never  take 
another  drink." 

Mr.  Worthington  beamed.  "I  am  glad  to  hear  it, 
my  boy;  and  I  am  gratified  to  know  that  my  in- 
fluence and — er — example,  if  I  may  say  so,  have 
moved  you  to  this  wise  determination.  I  only  hope 
the  will  proves  stronger  than  the  flesh." 

Hyram  turned  his  head  so  that  for  the  first  time 
he  looked  squarely  into  his  employer's  eyes.    "When 
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I  say  I  will  do  a  thing,"  he  said,  "I  do  it.  When 
I  say  I  will  never  do  a  thing  again,  I  never  do  it." 

Again  the  manufacturer  sensed  the  latent  strength 
of  this  young  man,  sensed  it  as  the  weaker  char- 
acter must  always  become  conscious  of  the  force  of 
the  stronger.  Here  was  something  robust,  solid, 
powerful  upon  which  he  might  lean  and  be  sustained ! 
This  came  to  him  more  as  a  sensation  than  as  an 
idea.  He  would  have  resented  the  thought  that  any 
man  could  be  stronger  than  he,  or  that  he  could 
require  to  be  sustained;  but  this  feeling,  this  in- 
tangible drawing  toward  Hyram  was  pleasant,  re- 
assuring, warming.  He  permitted  himself  to  smile 
affably. 

'^n  that  case,  we  shall  see!  .  .  .  We  shall  see." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  within  one  half-hour, 
Hyram  had  made  use  of  the  fact  of  his  sudden 
reformation  to  further  his  fortunes  in  two  direc- 
tions. For  reasons  of  his  own,  not  stated,  he  had 
changed  his  mode  of  life.  The  change  became  a  fact 
and  his  own  property — an  asset.  From  it  he  did  not 
scruple  to  derive  as  many  benefits  as  were  possible 
from  its  adroit  use.  He  had  given  Libby  Bell  to 
feel  that  she  was  the  gracious  inspiration  which  had 
drawn  him  out  of  the  darkness  into  the  light.  He 
had  strengthened,  even  solidified,  his  position  in  Mr. 
Worthington's  esteem  by  causing  that  gentleman  to 
believe  it  was  his  worthy  example  which  had  opened 
the  young  man's  eyes  to  the  error  of  his  ways. 

Yet,  use  the  fact  as  he  might,  Hyram  Bond  was 
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sincere  with  respect  to  the  fact.  Whatever  his  pri- 
vate reasons,  whatever  impressions  he  might  give  to 
various  persons  in  order  to  benefit  himself,  the  basic 
fact  remained.  Never  from  that  day  did  Hquor  pass 
his  lips,  and  if  he  was  guilty  of  other  reprehensible 
conduct  it  was  with  such  discretion  that  the  gossips 
of  the  town  did  not  discover  it  for  their  uses.  Last 
night's  carousal  marked  the  end  of  that  phase  of 
his  life.  When  he  emerged  from  that  cold  s\\dm 
ftgainst  the  current  of  the  river,  he  entered  upon 
the  second  phase.  Which  was  equally  worthy  of 
observation. 


C  H A  PTER     IV 

The  strike,  to  Hyram  Bond,  was  but  an  incident 
and  an  opportunity.  Observation  had  instructed 
him  that  labor  was  not  yet  in  a  position  to  make 
itself  dangerous  to  capital,  and  though  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  agitation  looking  toward  organiza- 
tion, the  union  had  not  yet  reached  the  point  it  ar- 
rived at  ten  years  later  when  it  could  pit  its  strength 
against  money.  The  days  of  such  troubles  as  came 
to  the  coke  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Homestead 
strike,  the  railroad  strike  which  compelled  President 
Cleveland  to  send  troops  to  Chicago,  were  still  in 
the  future.  It  was  clear  to  Hyram  that  no  strike 
can  succeed  unless  the  strikers  have  greater  power 
to  rely  upon  than  resides  in  any  local  union.  There 
must  be  money  to  support  the  men  during  their 
struggle.  It  must  have  the  backing  of  a  mass  of 
public  opinion,  and  it  must  be  able  to  bring  wide- 
spread pressure  to  bear  upon  business.  The  sym- 
pathetic strike  had  not  yet  been  invented,  or,  if  in- 
vented, there  was  no  machinery  to  bring  it  into 
action. 

Even  capital  had  not  seen  the  necessity  of  mass- 
ing itself  into  great  combinations.  It  was  the  day 
of  partnerships.     The  corporation  was  almost  an 
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experimental  thing,  emerging  from  the  limbo  of  the 
illegal,  and  the  nation  regarded  it  with  suspicion. 
To  say  that  a  certain  concern  was  corporate  in  its 
structure  was,  in  the  eyes  of  a  great  many  people, 
to  accuse  it  of  something  malign. 

There  was  no  union  whatever  in  the  Worthington 
mill.  The  strike  was  the  result  of  local  irritation, 
of  a  certain  spirit  of  adventure  among  men  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  Celtic  blood.  The  common  labor  of  the 
day  was  not  Italian,  Pole,  Slav — speaking  an  alien 
tongue  and  unacquainted  with  the  free  institutions 
that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  men  who  spoke 
their  opinions  in  the  Witenagemote.  In  these  mills 
were  more  artisans  than  laborers,  and  there  existed 
still  much  of  the  independence  and  individual  self- 
respect  of  pioneer  days.  Hyram  Bond  understood 
these  men,  and  he  understood  the  times. 

He  perceived  that  no  means  was  in  their  hands 
for  enforcing  their  demands,  and  he  perceived  that 
their  demands  were  unreasonable  in  that  day.  He 
did  not  believe  there  was  in  them  a  serious  purpose 
to  get  for  themselves  concessions  which  the  whole 
structure  of  business  made  it  impossible  to  grant. 
The  whole  thing  was  a  symptom,  something  sporadic 
in  its  nature,  small,  without  ramifications,  and  eas- 
ily to  be  checked  by  a  strong  hand. 

The  carriage  had  overtaken  them  and  driven  them 
to  the  office,  and  now  Hyram  stood  over  Mr.  Worth- 
ington's  desk  looking  doTSTi  at  liis  employer,  ready  to 
put  his  plan  into  execution. 
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"It  will,"  he  said,  "be  useful  if  you  are  called  to 
Boston  for  a  couple  of  days — say  until  Monday.  If 
you  return  Monday  morning,  you  will  find  the  mill 
in  operation." 

"Eh?"  Mr.  Worthington  was  somewhat  taken 
aback  at  this  suggestion,  which  savored  of  getting 
him  out  of  the  way  summarily. 

"If,"  said  Hyram  adroitly,  "the  men  feel  they 
can  appeal  to  your  kindness  of  heart,  it  will  hamper 
me.    I  need  a  free  hand." 

"I  see.  I  see.  There  is  something  in  what  you 
say.  Yes,  I  can  very  well  go  to  Boston  at  this  time. 
The  idea  is  excellent.  And,  by  the  way,  you  will 
find  a  desk  in  the  outer  office.  Suppose  you  occupy 
that  place  until  this  affair  is  settled." 

Hyram  felt  an  upsurge  of  elation.  This  was,  in- 
deed, the  entering  wedge  he  had  required.  It  placed 
him  close  to  the  fountainhead  of  authority,  and  so 
conscious  was  he  of  his  own  abilities  that  he  was  con- 
fident he  would  remain.  He  would  see  to  it  that 
Amassa  P.  Worthington  never  would  find  it  possible 
to  dispense  with  his  presence.  And  so  he  took  his 
place  at  that  desk  which  was  to  be  his  own  so  long 
as  that  office  continued  to  be  adequate  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  Worthington  properties ;  he  assumed 
a  position  of  nearness  to  Amassa  Worthington  which 
he  was  not  to  relinquish.  Only  upon  the  withdrawal 
of  his  employer,  to  a  realm  of  whose  very  existence 
Hyram  was  in  doubt,  did  the  relation  terminate. 

Mr.  Worthington  left  for  Boston  on  the  evening 
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train.  It  was  Thursday.  On  Friday  morning  Hy- 
ram  acted,  having  spent  the  day  before  in  adequate 
preparations.  He  placarded  the  mill  fences  with 
notices  to  the  workmen  which  ignored  the  causes  of 
the  dispute.  "All  men,"  they  read,  "except  Simon 
Cooper,  Patrick  Sheridan,  and  James  Haig,  may 
return  to  work  on  Monday  morning.  There  will 
be  no  reduction  in  wages.  Any  man  now  on  the 
payroll  who  does  not  come  to  work  when  the  whistle 
blows  will  never  find  employment  in  this  mill  again. 

"The  mills  start  at  seven  o'clock.  We  prefer  to 
retain  men  previously  employed,  but  they  start  with 
old  men  or  with  new  if  necessary.    This  is  final." 

And  to  tliis,  not  the  name  of  Amassa  P.  Worth- 
ington,  but  of  Hyram  Bond  was  signed.  The  men 
would  know  he  meant  what  he  said  and  was  not  to 
be  moved  from  his  position. 

A  committee  waited  upon  him  promptly. 

"You  can't  do  it,  Hyram,"  they  said.  "You  can't 
git  the  men.     You  can't  take  our  jobs  away  from 


us." 


"You  are  taking  your  jobs  away  from  yourselves. 
The  jobs  are  there.  Come  to  work  Monday  and  for- 
get your  foolishness." 

"We  won't  let  no  scabs  come  in.  There'll  be  trou- 
ble." 

"Come  out  into  the  plant,"  said  Hyram,  and  he 
led  them  from  the  office  to  the  mill  yard  where  a 
hundred  strangers  were  eating  a  breakfast  prepared 
by  a  camp  cook. 
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"There's  the  new  crew,"  he  said.  "Look  them 
over.  They  eat  and  sleep  in  the  mill — and  they  love 
trouble." 

"We  want  to  talk  to  Mr.  Worthington." 

"I'm  running  this,"  Hyram  said.  "Mr.  Worth- 
ington is  out  of  town.  You've  seen.  Come  to  work 
Monday  or  stay  away.  But  the  mill  starts.  I  would 
rather  have  the  old  hands  than  these  strangers." 

"How  about  Cooper  and  Haig  and  Sheridan  .f^" 

"They  are  through.  We  want  no  troublemakers 
here.  If  you  men  are  as  smart  as  I  think  you  are, 
you'll  go  out  and  advise  everybody  to  come  to  work." 

"Hyram  Bond,  you're  a  hard  man." 

"You  haven't  money  to  support  a  strike.  In  a 
week  you'll  be  starving.  Steady  jobs  under  decent 
conditions  and  with  pay  as  good  as  the  average  are 
here  for  you.  You've  asked  the  impossible.  You 
know  it.  You  can't  win.  The  whistle  blows  at  seven 
on  Monday.   That's  all  I  have  to  say." 

They  hesitated,  glancing  at  each  other  uncer- 
tainly, and  then  one  of  them  grinned  sheepishly.  "I 
guess  you  got  the  right  of  it,  Hyram.  But  where'd 
you  git  all  them  scabs?" 

"Where  I  can  always  get  them  if  I  need  them," 
said  Hyram. 

"I  guess  the  boys'U  be  back  to  work,"  said  the 
spokesman.  "But,  all  the  same,  you're  a  hard  man, 
Hyram."  He  became  conversational.  "How'd  you 
git  to  be  bossin'  this.?" 

"By  being  a  hard  man,"  said  Hyram,  and  they 
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filed  out  of  the  door  defeated,  but  more  than  that, 
impressed  by  the  manner  and  thoroughness  of  their 
defeat. 

"You  can't  budge  him  an  inch,"  the  spokesman 
said  presently.  This  was  the  message  they  carried 
to  the  meeting  which  was  well  acquainted  with  Hy- 
ram,  his  courage,  his  will,  his  personality.  It  was 
these  things  more  than  the  presence  of  a  hundred 
men  in  the  mill  premises  which  broke  the  strike. 

On  Monday  Mr.  Worthington  returned  to  find 
the  mill  whirring,  the  crew  at  work,  and  the  strike 
a  thing  of  the  past.  It  had  become  only  a  matter 
for  conversation,  a  brief  adventure,  a  holiday.  If 
there  remained  rancor  it  was  against  Hyram  Bond, 
which  did  not  trouble  him.  If  he  considered  it  to 
his  advantage,  he  would  know  how  to  abolish  it. 

"But,  Hyram,"  said  Mr.  Worthington,  "what  I 
cannot  understand  is  where  you  got  so  many  strike- 
breakers so  quickly." 

"I  borrowed  them  from  Brooks  and  Sons.  Lum- 
berjacks who  have  been  swamping  out  new  roads 
in  Blind  Brook  town.  I  pointed  out  that  employers 
must  stand  together  against  unreasonable  demands 
of  labor,  and  they  were  glad  to  help  out." 

"Hum.  .  .  ."  Mr.  Worthington  cleared  his 
throat.  It  was  an  expedient  he  never  would  have 
thought  of.  It  impressed  him.  The  promptness,  the 
firmness,  the  eflSciency  of  the  whole  thing  impressed 
him.    "I  hope  it  turns  out  all  right,"  he  said. 
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"It  will,"  said  Hyram,  and  his  mere  assertion  of 
the  fact  impressed  Amassa  with  the  truth  of  it. 

On  the  following  Wednesday  night,  dressed  in  his 
best  and  driving  a  hired  rig,  Hyram  called  at  the 
home  of  Libby  Bell  to  escort  her  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Temperance  Society  at  the  Congregational 
Church.  In  a  more  effete  civilization  it  might  be 
that  he  would  appear  an  absurd  figure  to  attend  such 
a  meeting  and  to  take  the  pledge.  In  that  simple 
and  sincere  day,  in  such  a  village,  he  would  not  ap- 
pear absurd.  The  gains,  he  figured,  would  far  out- 
weigh the  losses.  It  was  an  excellent  way  of  estab- 
lishing publicly  his  new  character,  and  would  be 
the  first  foundation  stone  of  a  different  reputation. 
In  his  future  he  would  require  reputation  of  this 
sort;  and  he  knew  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  neighbors, 
as  well  as  in  those  of  God,  one  sinner  brought  to  re- 
pentance is  vastly  more  important  tlian  a  hundred 
righteous  men  who  lack  his  romantic  background. 

As  for  Libby,  her  experience  had  been  that  of  a 
minor  martyrdom,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  was 
more  gratifying  than  painful  to  her — for  the  miner 
would  have  found  a  workable  vein  of  sentimentality 
traversing  her  character.  She  was  suffering  for 
righteousness'  sake,  a  bit  of  Scripture  which  she 
quoted  to  her  father's  confounding.  He  fumed  and 
frothed  and  declared  he  would  not  have  that  hoodlum 
darkening  his  doorway,  much  less  being  led  to  a 
meeting  by  his  daughter.  He  used  the  simile  of  a 
trained  bear,  which  was  not  altogether  inept,  and 
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laid  down  the  law  as  parents  dared  venture  to  do 
fifty  years  ago. 

But  Libby  was  stubborn,  as  so  many  sweet  women 
have  shown  themselves  able  to  be.  She  ignored  his 
blustering  and  demolished  his  arguments  until  he 
resolved  into  a  state  of  helpless  fury  in  which  he  be- 
haved like  a  disgruntled  pouter  pigeon.  He  threat- 
ened. He  even  ventured  to  say  that  he  would  pub- 
licly horsewhip  Hyram  Bond — a  mode  of  exhibiting 
one's  disesteem  then  greatly  in  vogue. 

"Hyram  is  very  big.  Papa,"  she  said  meekly  at 
this  point. 

"I  don't  care  if  he's  bigger  than  Goliath  of  Gath. 
I  won't  have  him  coming  to  this  house.  I  won't  have 
my  daughter's  name  bandied  about  with  his.  I've 
talked  reasonably  with  you.  I've  been  patient.  Now 
I  set  my  foot  down.  Libby,  I  forbid  you  to  go  to 
this  meeting  with  that  beer-swdlling  rough." 

"You  forbid  me,"  asked  Libby,  "to  do  God's 
work.?" 

"I  forbid  you  to  get  yourself  talked  about  by 
every  tabby  in  this  to\VQ." 

"I'm  sorry.  Papa,  but  I  have  thought  about  this, 
and  I  have  prayed  over  it,  and  I  see  my  duty.  It 
makes  me  feel  very  bad.  Papa,  to — to  disobey  you, 
but  when  a  thing  is  your  duty  and  you  know  it  is 
right  to  do  it,  then  you  must  do  it  at  all  costs.  And 
Hyram  has  a  soul,  just  as  that  lecturer  said  about 
drunkards,  and  they  lose  it  as  they  sink  lower  and 
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lower,  and  I  wouldn't  dare  to  be  to  blame  if  Hyram 
was  to  lose  his  soul.'' 

She  was  very  sweet  and  very  meek — and  very  firm, 
and  so  she  continued  to  be  until  her  father  snatched 
his  silk  hat  and  stamped  out  of  the  house  in  defeat. 
He  recognized  defeat  and  his  vanity  quivered  to  the 
ache  of  it.  He  felt  his  helplessness — he  the  owner 
of  the  bank  and  the  second  most  important  man 
in  Carthage.  And  so,  because  he  could  not  re- 
establish himself  in  his  own  self-esteem  by  showing 
his  daughter  the  door  or  by  otherwise  conducting 
himself  as  an  outraged  parent,  he  transferred  his 
rancor  to  Hyram  Bond.  Perhaps  Hyram's  refor- 
mation gained  him  many  friends ;  it  aroused  against 
him  one  enemy  who,  from  that  day  forward,  was 
as  implacable  as  a  wounded  self-important  man 
could  contrive  to  be. 

But  Libby  drove  to  the  meeting  with  Hyram,  who, 
by  his  size  and  his  portentous  silence,  and  by  that 
impressiveness  of  bearing  which  always  was  his, 
embarrassed  the  gathering  more  than  the  gathering 
embarrassed  him.  A  bear  among  rabbits!  At  the 
proper  moment  he  arose  gravely  and  took  the  pledge 
without  loss  of  dignity.  When  it  was  done  he  turned 
to  his  companion,  who  was  glowing  with  pride  at 
this  great  moment,  and  blushing  because  her  mod- 
esty required  that  she  blush  in  being  thus  dragged 
out  into  the  public  gaze. 

"Well,  Libby,"  he  said,  "that's  that.  Now  we'll 
go." 
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"But  the  meeting  isn't  over,"  she  objected. 

"Now  we'll  go,"  he  repeated  and,  arising,  stalked 
out  of  the  church.    Perforce,  Libby  followed. 

He  handed  her  into  the  carriage  unconscious  that 
she  was  wishing  she  had  never  meddled  with  forces 
she  could  not  control. 

"It's  early,"  he  said. 

"Yes,"   she   answered. 

"It's  a  nice  night." 

"Yes,"  she  answered. 

"Shall  we  go  for  a  drive?" 

She  was  shocked,  frightened!  To  go  for  a  drive 
with  a  young  man  was  a  significant  thing  in  Car- 
thage. To  go  for  a  drive  with  Hyram  Bond  was 
unthinkable;  it  would  mark  her;  it  would  get  her 
talked  about;  it  would  smirch  her  reputation,  and 
she  was  very  particular  about  her  reputation.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  an  element  of  romantic 
adventure  and  something  of  exciting  elation  that 
he  should  desire  her  to  drive  with  him.  Discretion 
counseled  that  she  decline;  the  woman  in  her  urged 
that  she  accept.    But  apprehension  was  the  stronger. 

"No,  Hyram,"  she  said  in  her  low,  sweet,  gentle 
voice. 

"Why?"  he  asked  with  that  directness  which,  per- 
haps, if  all  were  known,  was  more  characteristic  than 
the  deviousness  with  which  tradition  has  invested 
his  every  act. 

«It_wouldn't  be  right." 

"Why?" 
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"Well,  for  one  thing,  Papa  wouldn't  like  it." 

"Would  you  like  it?"  asked  Hyram. 

To  this  she  made  no  direct  answer,  but  sought 
refuge  in  a  certain  vagueness.  "It  would  be  wrong," 
she  said. 

"Why?" 

He  exasperated  her.  Nevertheless,  he  impressed 
her.    He  was  so  big,  so  forceful,  so  portentous. 

"I  don't  want  to  hurt  your  feelings,  Hyram." 

"Go  ahead  and  hurt  them,"  he  said. 

"Well,  Hyram,  you  know  just  as  well  as  I  do 
that  you  haven't  been  respectable.  You've  been — 
kind  of  notorious.  So  a  nice  girl  couldn't  go  driv- 
ing with  you,  could  she?" 

"How  long,"  asked  Hyram  impassively,  "does  it 
take  to  get  over  being  notorious?" 

"That  depends,"  she  said  righteously,  "on  how 
you  behave,  and  if  folks  believe  you're  sincere  in — 
in  your  reformation." 

Hyram  grunted.  "If  I  was  respectable,  would 
you  go  driving  with  me?" 

"I  don't  think  Papa  would  want  me  to." 

He  was  persistent.  "But  if  your  father  didn't 
object.     Would  you  go  driving  with  me  then?" 

"But  he  does  object,"  she  said,  avoiding  the  ques- 
tion. 

Hyram  directed  his  attention  upon  Henry  J.  Bell 
and  considered  him  grimly,  if  briefly.  It  would  not 
have  alarmed  Mr.  Bell  had  he  been  made  aware  of 
it.     Presently  Hyram  spoke,  and  his  tone  and  ex- 
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pression  more  than  his  words,  disturbed  Libby 
vaguely. 

"He's  going  to  quit  objecting,"  said  Hyram. 

The  remainder  of  the  drive  was  completed  in  si- 
lence. Hyram  sprang  over  the  wheel  to  hand  her  to 
the  hitching  block,  and  walked  to  the  door  with  her, 
but  she  did  not  invite  him  in. 

"Good  night,  Hyram,"  she  said,  "and  I'm  so  glad 
you've  taken  the  pledge,  and  I  shall  pray  that  you 
— you  are  strong  enough  to  keep  it." 

"I'll  keep  it,"  said  Hyram. 

"Good  night." 

"When  your  father  quits  objecting,"  he  said,  "I 
will  ask  you  again  to  go  driving." 

He  made  her  feel  breathless,  somehow,  and  smoth- 
ered. He  alarmed  her.  She  wanted  to  be  away 
from  him,  alone,  free  from  that  intangible  something 
which  seemed  to  envelop  her  and  grip  her  and  bend 
her.  In  a  voice  so  low  that  he  did  not  catch  her 
words  she  murmured  something,  and  then  turned  and 
ran  up  the  steps. 

Hyram  did  not  look  after  her,  nor  did  he  linger 
to  look  up  at  her  window.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he 
was  not  thinking  of  her  directly,  but  of  Henry  J. 
BeU. 

"I've  got  to  make  him  sing  another  tune,"  Hy- 
ram said  to  himself,  and  as  he  drove  back  to  the  liv- 
ery his  mind  was  already  occupied  with  plans  for 
alterincr  Mr.  Bell's  choice  of  music. 


CHAPTER        V 

Hyram  Bond  sat  at  the  desk  just  outside  the 
office  door  of  Amassa  P.  Worthington — and  six 
months  had  passed.  He  had  no  title  in  the  organ- 
ization and  no  official  position.  He  had  no  duties 
that  one  could  lay  hands  upon  and  no  authority 
definitely  had  been  delegated  to  him.  It  was  almost 
as  if  Amassa  winked  at  his  presence  there  but  hesi- 
tated to  regularize  his  position.  In  this  Hyram  was 
content. 

He  was  content  for  a  number  ol  reasons,  but  the 
chief  of  these  was  Mrs.  Worthington.  He  knew  she 
entertained  toward  him  an  aversion  which  was  al- 
most vindictive  in  its  nature,  and  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  intrench  himself  so  strongly  that  her  influ- 
ence could  not  oust  him ;  he  planned  to  dig  in  deeply 
before  he  allowed  the  real  state  of  affairs  to  become 
public.  Indeed,  he  sought  to  the  end  never  to  per- 
mit the  real  state  of  affairs  to  become  public,  and 
was  scrupulous  always  to  act  under  cover  of  Mr. 
Worthington's  authority.  Upon  the  slightest  point 
he  made  pretense  of  consulting  his  employer,  and 
when  he  gave  orders  it  was  with  the  set  phrase,  "Mr. 
Worthington  wishes  thus  and  so  to  be  done." 

From  the  beginning  he  exercised  the  most  punc- 
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tilious  care  to  save  Amassa's  face,  knowing  well  that 
in  this  manner  only  could  he  hope  to  grasp  actual 
power.  He  did  not  care  who  wore  the  uniform  so 
long  as  he  wielded  the  sword.  But  whenever  the 
weapon  came  into  play  Amassa's  gauntlet  disguised 
the  hand  that  held  it.  He  understood  well  that 
vanity  is  a  ticklish  commodity  with  which  to  deal 
and  the  skill  with  which  he  prevented  any  offense  to 
Worthington's  amour  propre  marked  him  as  a  devi- 
ous diplomatist  of  no  mean  order. 

So  also  had  his  methods  of  encroachment  marked 
him.  Perhaps  his  first  signal  victory,  though  he  made 
it  appear  negligible  to  Wortliington — who  never 
realized  the  importance  of  the  matter  to  H^'ram  nor 
to  the  business — ^was  the  matter  of  the  pay  checks 
for  the  hands.  There  were  some  hundred  and  fifty 
of  these  to  be  signed  each  Saturday  morning.  It 
was  a  chore  and  Hyram  adroitly  made  it  appear  a 
much  more  arduous  chore  than  it  was. 

"It  is  a  pity,"  he  said  upon  several  opportunities, 
"that  you  have  to  waste  so  much  time  important  to 
this  business  in  mere  clerical  work." 

"But  the  men  must  have  their  pay.  That  is  im- 
portant," Amassa  said. 

"It  tires  your  hand  and  irritates  you,"  said  Hy- 
ram. "It  uses  you  up,  sir.  Practically  wastes  an 
hour  of  your  valuable  time." 

So  Hyram,  as  opportunity  offered,  sowed  the  seed 
and  waited  for  it  to  ripen.  Gradually  he  created  in 
Amassa's  mind  the  behef  that  it  was  almost  an  eco- 
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nomic  crime  for  him  to  sign  checks,  and  that  the 
hours  spent  at  this  drudgery  represented  to  the  mills 
a  loss  of  executive  attention  which  was  serious. 

"But  it  must  be  done,"  Amassa  would  always  re- 
ply, until  Hyram  considered  the  time  to  be  ripe. 

"A  clerk  could  do  it,"  he  said.  "Why,  sir,  a  ten- 
doUar-a-week  man  could  write  those  signatures,  and 
you,  sir,  are  far  from  a  ten-doUar-a-week  man." 

"But,"  said  Amassa,  "his  signature  would  not  be 
mine.  It  is  the  signature  of  Amassa  P.  Worthing- 
ton  that  makes  these  checks  worth  money." 

"IVe  been  thinking,  sir,  you  could  authorize  the 
bank  to  honor  another.  A  rubber  stamp  sort  of 
thing.  We  could  print  some  new  checks  with  your 
name  in  type  and  the  word  'by'  and  a  line  for  the 
authorized  signer.  It  would  save  you  ten  full  work- 
ing days  a  year." 

"Impossible,  Hyram.     Impossible.    Absurd." 

"You  use  about  two  hours  each  Saturday  at  this 
thing,  sir.  There  are  fifty-two  Saturdays.  That  is 
a  hundred  and  ten  hours."  He  spread  his  hands 
eloquently.  "And  that,  sir,  is  more  than  ten  work- 
ing days." 

"Gracious  me!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Worthington.  "I 
wonder  I  never  realized  that.  Ten  days  of  my 
time,"  he  underlined  the  pronoun  as  only  an  impor- 
tant citizen  could  do — "wasted  in  the  manual  labor 
of  writing  my  name.  I  must  do  something  about  it. 
Why,  in  ten  days,  Hyram,  I  could  accomplish  some- 
thing of  importance. 


?> 
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"Indeed  you  could,  sir." 

Amassa  knitted  his  brows.  "It  would  have  to  be  a 
trustworthy  person." 

"Someone  under  your  eye,  sir."  Hyram  managed 
to  imply  by  this  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
inferior  creature  to  misbehave  within  the  range  of 
Amassa's  superior  and  all-seeing  vision. 

^'You  could  do  it,"  Amassa  said  with  sudden  in- 
spiration. 

"I  am  always  glad  to  take  any  weight  off  your 
shoulders,  sir." 

"See  to  it,  then.  Have  the  checks  printed  and  I 
will  arrange  at  the  bank." 

Thereafter  the  signature  which  the  hands  saw 
at  the  bottom  of  their  weekly  pay  checks  was  the 
signature  of  Hyram  Bond.  To  them  tliis  was  a  very 
significant  and  tangible  thing ;  it  was  a  sort  of  sym- 
bol of  power.  True,  Amassa  P.  Worthington's  name 
was  printed  there,  but  the  signature,  the  writing, 
which  made  the  paper  of  value,  was  the  writing  of 
Hyram  Bond.  It  was  Hyram  who  dispensed  the 
money.  Amassa  did  not  know  he  had  passed  over  to 
another  his  authority  over  his  employees,  but  Hyram 
knew  it,  and  the  hands  took  it  for  granted.  By  this 
one  act,  and  without  the  vaguest  knowledge  of  what 
he  had  done,  Worthington  had  made  Hyram  general 
manager  of  the  mill. 

These  first  six  months  Hyram  had  devoted  to  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  factory — to  the  processes  of 
manufacturing  the  various  articles  which  went  out 
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into  the  world  bearing  the  Worthington  name. 
Always  with  Amassa's  authority  he  made  changes. 
But  he  knew  well  how  to  stretch  an  inch  of  authori- 
zation into  a  mile  of  accomplishment.  He  installed 
certain  new  machinery;  he  studied  processes,  found 
short  cuts,  coordinated  departments.  In  him  resided 
a  genius  for  organization  which  showed  on  the  bal- 
ance sheet,  and  this  balance  sheet  he  called  to  the 
attention  of  his  employer. 

"These  changes  which  you  have  let  me  make,"  he 
said  to  Mr.  Worthington,  "have  been  profitable.  I 
know  you  will  be  gratified,  sir,  to  learn  that  what 
you  have  done  has  lowered  your  costs  and  raised  your 
output." 

"Indeed,  Hyram!  Very  good,  very  good.  I — er 
— ^was  looking  confidently  to  some  such  result." 

"In  dollars  and  cents,"  said  Hyram,  "your  net 
profits  for  the  past  six  months  are  nine  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  forty-two  dollars  greater  than  for 
the  corresponding  six  months  of  last  year." 

"Excellent !  Splendid !  But,  Hyram,  part  of  the 
credit  should  go  to  you.  You  have  carried  out  my 
directions  admirably." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Hyram. 

In  a  vague  but  not  uncomfortable  way  Mr. 
Worthington  knew  that  more  than  part  of  the  credit 
should  go  to  Hyram  Bond.  He  was  conscious  again, 
as  he  read  those  satisfying  figures,  of  a  sense  of 
dependence  upon  this  bulky  young  man,  of  a  se- 
curity which  came  from  leaning  upon  his  shoulder. 
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"Do  you  happen  to  know,  sir,"  asked  Hyram,  "the 
amount  of  seasoned  lumber  we  buy  in  a  year  from 
Brooks  and  Sons?" 

"Approximately.     Approximately." 

"But  I  wonder  if  you  ever  stopped  to  compute  the 
profit  they  make  on  this  transaction.?  We  use,  sir, 
about  half  their  output." 

"I  take  it  for  granted  they  make  a  fair  profit, 
Hj^ram." 

"I  can  give  you  the  exact  figures,  sir." 

"Eh?  Brooks  and  Sons'  exact  figures?  Impos- 
sible. Quite  impossible.  It  could  not  be  done  with- 
out access  to  their  books." 

"All  the  same,  sir,  I  have  come  by  the  information, 
and  you  may  depend  upon  it  as  accurate."  He 
named  the  sum  down  to  the  very  pennies  after  the 
decimal  mark,  but  he  did  not  disclose  how  the  infor- 
mation had  come  into  his  hands.  It  had  not  come 
by  accident;  it  had  not  come  ethically,  but  Hyram 
Bond  was  not  one  to  trouble  himself  about  ethics  at 
that  period,  nor,  perhaps,  at  any  other.  Business 
ethics  then  were  not  what  they  are,  or  pretend  to  be, 
to-day.  Business  rivalry  was  something  harsher, 
more  bitter.  In  1881  manufacturers  had  not  dis- 
covered the  truth  that  it  is  not  profitable  to  crush 
competitors  nor  that  throat-cutting  is  an  economic 
crime.  It  required  another  twenty-five  years  to  in- 
struct them  that  there  is  but  one  way  to  meet  and 
overcome  competition — by  manufacturing  an  article 
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of  unassailable  quality  and  then  by  advertising  it 
wisely  and  selling  it  efBciently. 

Mr.  Worthington  considered  the  figures.  "Aston- 
ishing!" he  said. 

"If,"  said  Hyram,  "you  owned  your  own  timber- 
lands,  cut  your  own  trees  and  sawed  them  into  lum- 
ber, this  profit  would  be  yours  instead  of  Brooks'." 

"Eh?    What  are  you  saying?" 

"What  you  must  have  thought  many  times,  sir. 
I  am  well  aware  I  am  pointing  out  nothing  new  to 
you." 

Amassa  cleared  his  throat,  but  remained  otherwise 
silent.  Hyram  went  on  to  point  out  the  advantages 
of  owning  the  natural  resources  themselves,  of  carry- 
ing on  under  one  ownership  all  the  processes  of 
manufacture  from  felling  the  tree  to  the  completed, 
polished  or  painted  article  or  novelty.  He  pointed 
out  the  cheapness  of  timberlands,  and  how  total 
costs  should  be  diminished  mightily  by  instituting  a 
single  overhead  instead  of  two  or  three  overheads. 
He  marshaled  facts  and  figures,  and  Amassa  was 
impressed. 

"Young  man,"  he  said  pompously,  "are  you  pro- 
posing that  I  go  into  the  lumber  business?" 

"I  am  suggesting,  sir,  that  you  buy  out  Brooks 
and  Son,  and  that  you  increase  their  timber  hold- 
ings." 

"Impossible.  Ridiculous,  I  may  say.  Brooks 
would  not  sell.  Besides,  think  of  the  amount  of 
money  it  would  require !    An  enormous  sum !" 
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'They  will  sell,"  said  Hyram. 
'Have  they  said  so?" 

'No,  sir."  His  jaw,  which  would  not  become 
heavy  and  jowled  for  many  years,  shut  grimly  and 
his  lips  pressed  together  so  that  they  formed  a 
straight,  hard  line.  "I  would  make  them  sell,"  he 
said. 

"Impossible.  Er — absolutely  impossible."  But 
even  as  he  spoke  Amassa  felt,  with  a  twinge  of  appre- 
hension, that  he  was  here  dealing  with  a  force  which 
he  did  not  understand,  with  potentialities  which  he 
could  not  harness — and  that  Hyram  would  be  able 
to  do  as  he  promised. 

"And,"  said  Hyram,  "on  your  own  terms,  sir." 

"But  why,  Hyram,  should  I  consider  this?  I  am 
content.  This  business  is  profitable.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so.  Why  should  I  shoulder  additional 
worries?    No,  young  man.     I  am  satisfied  as  I  am." 

Hyram  waited.  It  always  was  his  wa}^  to  stand 
silent  when  opposed  by  Amassa — to  let  Amassa  talk 
until  he  touched  some  point  wliich  would  give  Hyram 
an  effective  reentry. 

"And  as  for  forcing  him  to  sell — that  may  be  very 
well  with  these  railroad  men,  or  down  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. But  we  are  all  friends  here  in  Carthage. 
Why,  Brooks  and  I  attend  the  same  church;  our 
wives  visit  back  and  forth;  our  children  play  to- 
gether. Besides,  Hyram,  where  would  I  find  the 
money  for  such  a  project?" 
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"I  think,''  Hyram  said,  "we  could  get  along  with- 
out any.  But  I  won't  annoy  you  about  this  any 
more,  sir.  There  were  some  things  you  wanted  seen 
to  in  the  paint  shop." 

Amassa  was  not  aware  of  any  matters  which  re- 
quired attention  in  that  department,  but  he  did  not 
say  so.  Hyram  went  out  into  the  mill,  leaving  his 
suggestion  to  germinate. 

It  was,  perhaps,  on  this  very  evening  that  he 
wrote  one  of  his  most  illuminating  letters  to  Pro- 
fessor Witmer.  When  one  considers  that,  at  this 
time,  he  had  not  read  Darwin,  the  conclusions  he 
reached  in  this  piece  of  correspondence,  though  ar- 
rived at  by  different  methods  not  of  a  scientific 
nature,  exhibit  a  certain  force  of  mind  and  daring  of 
theory  significant  to  the  student  of  his  character. 

"The  question  of  right  and  wrong,"  he  says, 
"seems  to  me  sometimes  to  be  one  more  of  necessity 
or  expediency  than  of  what  we  call  morals.  I  ob- 
serve that  in  a  thicket  of  young  spruce  trees  three 
or  four  of  the  hardier  will  come  to  maturity,  crowd- 
ing out  and  destroying  by  their  growth  the  weaker. 
In  a  litter  of  puppies  there  always  are  one  or  two 
puny  ones  who  get  scant  consideration  from  their 
sturdier  brothers,  who  thrive  by  shouldering  the 
weaker  from  the  source  of  food.     So  it  seems  to  go. 

"We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  cruelty  and 
selfishness  of  men,  and  particularly  in  the  business 
world.    We  observe  how  strong  men  come  to  wealth 
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and  power  by  crushing  or  eliminating  more  feeble 
competitors.  A  certain  amount  of  obloquy  seems 
to  attach  to  this  process,  but,  I  think,  \\Tongly.  If 
there  be  a  law  of  nature,  or  a  Di\ane  Law,  what  it 
seems  to  demand  is  success.  It  does  not  protect  the 
weak  and  vacillating,  but  encourages  the  strong  and 
determined.  From  observation  of  these  facts  I  have 
come  to  believe  that  there  is  no  right  and  wrong  to 
the  thing — as  Sabbath  Schools  teach  right  and 
wrong — but  that  there  is  a  species  of  duty  to  grow 
in  strength.  Humanitarian  twaddle,  the  righteous- 
ness of  unselfishness,  altruism — these,  it  seems  to  me, 
are  inventions  of  the  weak  in  a  futile  effort  at  self- 
preservation." 

We  may  take  it  that  this  was  an  impersonal 
philosophy,  a  law  to  be  followed  during  business 
hours,  arrived  at  by  reason,  and  not  a  natural  part 
of  the  man.  The  bases  for  this  conclusion  are  his 
well-known  love  of  animals,  his  gentleness  with  chil- 
dren and  their  response  to  him,  his  ready  hand  to 
serve  the  individual  in  illness  or  misfortune,  and  his 
great,  almost  pitiful  capacity  for  affection.  When 
once  his  affections  were  engaged,  they  never  fal- 
tered ;  neither  time  nor  events  could  shake  his  friend- 
ship or  his  love  once  it  had  centered  upon  some 
individual.  A  curious  anomaly,  Hyram  Bond.  Tre- 
mendous and  amazing  to  us,  perhaps,  but  not  because 
he  was  abnormal ;  rather,  indeed,  because  he  was  sur- 
passingly human,  because  those  quaUties  and  emo- 
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tions  which  reside  placidly  in  most  of  us,  flowing 
along  as  measured  rivulets,  became  in  him  rushing 
torrents. 

We  shall  observe  how  fifty  years  of  his  colossal 
endeavorings  were  modified  by  an  abortive  attach- 
ment for  a  woman. 


CHAPTER       VI 

Hyram  became  a  regular  attendant  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church,  but  not  because  of  any  sudden 
turning  toward  religion.  His  purpose  was  twofold, 
as  most  of  his  purposes  were.  Throughout  his  life  it 
will  be  found  he  had  in  almost  every  action  or  plan  a 
major  and  a  minor  end,  for  he  believed  in  realizing  to 
the  full  upon  any  investment  of  thought,  time,  or 
money.  In  this  instance  his  moving  reason  was 
Libby  Bell ;  the  lesser  reason  the  bolstering  up  of  his 
respectability. 

Invariably  he  took  his  seat  behind  and  a  Httle  to 
the  right  of  the  Bell  pew:  it  was  a  point  from  which 
he  could  watch  Libby's  every  movement  of  head  and 
expression  of  face — a  matter  to  which  he  attended 
strictly  and  without  troubling  his  head  as  to  who 
became  aware  of,  or  commented  upon,  his  steady 
scrutiny.  There  was  nothing  shamefaced  in  his 
courtship  of  Libby  Bell  and  nothing  undignified.  It 
was  massive,  like  himself;  it  was  direct,  simple, 
unashamed. 

Once  he  had  determined  that  she  was  the  woman 
for  him,  he  made  no  effort  to  repress  his  affection; 
quite  the  contrary.  He  derived  a  species  of  happi- 
ness— and  a  sort  of  satisfaction — from  observing  the 
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growth  of  his  feeling  for  this  girl  with  whom  it  was 
as  yet  impossible  for  him  to  enjoy  a  measure  of  direct 
contact.  He  was  in  love,  deeply  and  immovably  in 
love. 

His  hours  with  her  were  few.  Not  yet  had  he  car- 
ried out  his  promise  to  maneuver  Henry  J.  Bell  into 
inviting  him  to  his  home.  But  he  did  contrive  invi- 
tations to  houses  where  she  was  to  be;  he  attended 
the  social  affairs  of  the  church  and  managed  minutes 
of  conversation  with  her.  It  would  be  incorrect  to 
say  he  was  contented,  but  he  came  close  to  content- 
ment, for  he  felt  he  was  impressing  himself  upon  her ; 
making  patent  to  her  his  intentions ;  impending  over 
her  so  that  it  was  impossible  he  should  occupy  any 
but  a  considerable  place  in  her  thoughts. 

As  to  his  ultimate  success  he  had  no  doubt.  He 
believed  in  himself.  He  believed  that  what  he  de- 
sired so  greatly  must  be  his,  and  he  feared  no  rival. 
Also,  he  was  patient.  That  it  was  other  young  men, 
and  not  he,  who  saw  her  home  from  parties,  or  from 
the  evening  services,  might  have  been  a  source  of 
dissatisfaction,  but  never  of  apprehension. 

So  matters  proceeded  through  that  first  six  months 
since  his  taking  the  pledge.  During  that  six  months 
his  position  in  Carthage  had  changed  materially.  He 
was  still  an  object  of  gossip  and  of  wonderment;  his 
reformation,  at  first  a  nine  days'  wonder  and  re- 
garded with  suspicion,  was  now  accepted  generally 
as  a  stability;  but  he  was  still  a  young  man  with  a 
past.     There  was  a  certain  glamour  about  this,  of 
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course,  but  also  there  were  disadvantages.  His  han- 
dling of  the  strike  had  won  for  him  more  fear  than 
affection  and,  in  such  a  little  city  as  that,  his  appar- 
ent usurpation  of  place  in  Amassa  Worthington's 
regard  drew  to  him  more  jealousy  than  admiration. 
He  was,  as  the  saying  went,  worming  himself  in  with 
his  employer. 

But  he  could  not  worm  himself  in  with  his  em- 
ployer's wife  nor  his  employer's  son.  Jonathan  Steele 
Worthington  was  then  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  was 
such  a  boy  as  liis  en\^ronment  and  social  position 
made  of  him.  He  was  a  rich  man's  son,  his  mother's 
darling,  and  fully  conscious  of  his  importance  in  the 
scheme  of  things.  He  had  been  the  only  cliild  in 
town  to  own  a  pony,  which,  fifty  years  ago,  was  the 
sign  manual  of  juvenile  aristocracy.  His  mother 
impressed  upon  him  daily  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Amassa  and  how  this  carried  with  it  responsibilities. 
There  were  children  with  whom  he  must  not  associate 
and  various  things  he  might  not  do  without  losing 
caste.  He  never  knew,  as  did  most  of  liis  fellows,  the 
pleasant  sensation  of  bare  feet  pressing  dewy  grass 
or  scuffling  through  ankle-deep  sand  of  luxurious 
warmth.  He  was  always  dressed  up,  even  on  Satur- 
day mornings,  and  he  did  not  play  rowdy  games. 
More  of  his  time  was  spent  with  girls  than  with  boys. 
On  the  whole,  though  his  instincts  were  well  enough, 
though  he  was  naturally  kindly  as  his  father  was, 
there  was  enough  in  him  of  his  mother's  narrowness 
and  class  consciousness  to  make  of  him  a  precocious 
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snob.  Which  suited  Mrs.  Worthington  exactly. 
Lesser  children  stood  outside  Amassa's  fence  and 
watched  Jonathan  playing  inside  with  expensive  toys 
— and  did  not  regard  it  as  other  than  right  and 
fitting.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  day  and  in  keeping 
with  the  period. 

"I  don't  see,"  his  mother  said  to  him  many  times, 
"how  your  father  can  abide  to  have  a  man  like  that 
Hyram  Bond  in  his  employ.  Of  course,"  she  said 
with  the  phrase  she  used  so  frequently  when  criti- 
cizing her  husband,  and  which  deceived  nobody,  "of 
course  your  father  knows  best,  but  I  wonder  at  him." 

"He  is  a  hoodlum,"  Jonathan  replied,  quoting. 

"Some  day,  Jonathan,  you  will  occupy  the  position 
your  father  occupies  now.  It  is  a  great  responsibil- 
ity. Your  father  and  I  are  doing  all  we  can  to  pre- 
pare you  for  it.  When  that  time  comes  I  hope  and 
trust  you  will  not  have  about  you  any  such  people  as 
Hyram  Bond." 

"If,"  said  Jonathan,  "he  works  in  the  mill  then 
I'll  discharge  him  the  first  thing  I  do." 

"I  should  think  so,"  said  Mrs.  Worthington. 

Which  carefully  planted  and  watered  seed  was  one 
Hyram  labored  in  vain  to  uproot;  nor  was  he  one 
to  minimize  the  importance  of  its  uprooting.  Amassa 
P.  Worthington  was  no  more  permanent  than  any 
other  man  and  half  a  dozen  years  would  bring  his 
son  to  legal  age.  It  was  inevitable  Jonathan  should 
then  be  inducted  into  the  business  and  occupy  the 
throne   of   crown   prince.      What,   on   the   day   of 
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Amassa's  departure  from  life,  would  it  matter  to 
Hyram  how  high  he  stood  in  his  employer's  esteem,  if 
he  stood  low  in  that  of  the  son?  Ten  years,  twenty 
years,  of  effort  would  be  brought  to  nothing  on  the 
instant.  Therefore  Hyram  exerted  himself  to  win 
Jonathan,  but  never  with  the  minutest  progress. 
]VIrs.  Worthington  was  too  strong  for  him  there. 

At  this  time  Hyram's  plans  were  interrupted 
briefly  by  the  sudden  illness  of  liis  father.  Between 
the  two  there  had  never  been  what  might  be  called  a 
breach,  but  Mr.  Bond's  disapproval  of  his  son's 
mode  of  life  had  been  made  apparent;  he  had  never 
recovered  fully  from  his  disappointment  at  Hyram's 
failure  to  enter  the  legal  profession — though  that 
effort  had  been  more  liis  wife's  doing  than  his  own. 
But  he  was  a  man  to  resent  any  failure — an  austere, 
grim  sort  of  man,  not  capable  of  expressing  himself 
nor  of  unbending.  However  deep  his  love  for  his 
son  might  have  been,  it  was  mute,  hidden  deeply 
under  his  surface  of  reserve.  But  we  may  believe 
that  Hyram  understood  his  father  better  than  Mr. 
Bond  understood  him.  If,  however,  there  had  been  a 
wound  in  the  relations  of  father  and  son,  it  was  healed 
at  the  bedside. 

"My  son,"  said  the  elder  Bond,  "the  doctor  says  I 
shall  not  get  up  again." 

"Yes,"  said  Hyram. 

"I  am  ready  to  go."  The  voice  was  firm,  and  no 
flicker  of  emotion  disturbed  the  granite  face.  It 
was  as  if  he  spoke  of  some  trivial  journey.     "I  have 
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lived  my  life  on  this  farm  and  among  these  neigh- 
bors. I  have  wronged  no  man ;  I  have  rendered  unto 
Caesar  what  was  Caesar's  due,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to 
face  my  Maker."  He  was  a  man  who,  during  his 
lifetime,  had  spoken  seldom  of  religious  matters, 
though  strict  in  his  religious  observances.  The  chap- 
ter had  been  read  and  the  blessing  asked  in  that 
house.  But  now  he  said  a  thing  which  Hyram  was  to 
store  in  his  memory.  "I  have  had  no  other  gods 
before  Him,  and" — ^here  his  eagle  eyes,  softened  by 
the  gentle  thought,  rested  upon  his  son — "I  have 
been  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb." 

Hyram  nodded  and  touched  his  father's  hand,  and 
the  old  fingers  closed  and  clung,  not  for  comfort,  not 
in  fear,  but  in  one  of  the  few  gestures  of  caress 
Hyram  ever  had  known. 

"I  feared,"  said  Mr.  Bond,  "that  I  would  be  dis- 
appointed in  you,  but  these  last  months  have  been 
a  satisfaction  to  me."  He  paused  and  looked  far 
through  the  open  window  over  the  ripening  yellow 
fields.  "I  have  watched  you,  Hyram,  because  you 
are  my  son.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  to  stay  on 
this  farm  where  I  and  your  grandfather  lived  our 
lives.  It  was  big  enough  for  us,  but  it  is  too  small 
for  you.  I  am  going  to  make  no  dying  requests  nor 
exact  death-bed  promises.  But  I  want  to  say  one 
thing,  my  son,  which  I  believe  needs  saying  to  you: 
There  are  times  when  it  is  better  to  be  generous  than 
to  be  just." 

After  that  he  lay  in  silence  for  a  long  time,  think- 
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ing  his  own  thoughts.  But  what  those  thoughts  were 
Hyram  was  not  to  know.  At  last  he  turned  again. 
"Your  mother  has  been  a  good  wife  to  me,"  he  said. 

Hyram  understood  this;  it  was  that  his  father 
asked  some  assurance  that  he  would  take  care  of  his 
mother — ^not  with  money,  but  with  other  and  more 
imponderable  commodities  such  as  solicitude  and 
gentleness  and  filial  affection.  He  wanted  that  as- 
surance, but  could  not  put  the  request  into  words. 

"I  love  my  mother,"  Hyram  said,  and  his  father 
moved  his  head  upon  the  pillow  in  a  sort  of  nod  of 
gratitude. 

"You  will  be  well  off,"  said  Mr.  Bond.  "I  am 
leaving  no  will.  Your  mother  will  be  entitled  to  her 
third ;  the  rest  is  for  you.  But  I  should  not  like  the 
farm  to  pass  out  of  our  hands.  I  do  not  ask  it.  It 
will  be  yours  to  do  with  as  you  must." 

"I  will  keep  it,"  said  Hyram. 

Two  days  later  the  elder  Bond  died.  Hyram  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  spacious  old  farmhouse,  aris- 
ing an  hour  earlier  each  morning  for  the  three-mile 
drive  to  the  mill.  By  this  bereavement,  by  this  loss 
of  a  father  whom  he  admired  with  deep  sincerity, 
Hyram  became  a  man  of  financial  consequence  in  the 
community.  At  that  time  in  his  career  when  money 
would  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  him,  he  came  into 
command  of  money,  or  of  the  power  to  raise  money. 
It  is,  however,  a  point  to  be  observed  throughout  his 
long  life,  that  the  making  of  wealth  for  himself  was 
never  a  major  purpose.    It  was  power.    His  passion 
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was  for  growth,  for  combination,  for  centralization 
— with  himself  as  the  moving  and  directing  force. 
Could  he  have  achieved  this  position  without  making 
a  dollar  for  himself,  he  would  have  been  content.  To 
understand  him  one  must  know  that  his  sole  reason 
for  enriching  himself  was  that  without  riches  he 
could  not  maintain  authority. 

But  now,  by  inheritance  the  master  of  a  fortune  of 
not  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars,  he  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  stride  forward  rapidly. 

"My  father  is  dead,"  he  wrote  Professor  Witmer. 
"In  his  way  he  was  a  great  man.  I  think  I  should  be 
happier  if  his  qualities  were  my  qualities.  He  loved 
me,  I  think,  deeply,  but  without  the  ability  to  draw 
my  love  to  him.  Nevertheless,  I  have  given  him 
something  which  is,  perhaps,  better  than  blind  love, 
and  that  is  a  profound  admiration  and  reverence. 
By  his  death  I  have  become  a  man  of  considerable 
property.  I  can  say  to  you  honestly  that  I  would 
rather  have  remained  poor  until  my  dying  day  than 
to  have  come  into  means  in  this  manner.  ...  I  have 
moved  to  the  farm  because  my  mother  is  lonely.  It 
makes  matters  a  trifle  difficult,  but  I  am  very  glad 
to  do  this.  I  expect  within  the  year  to  bring  home 
a  wife  who  will,  I  am  sure,  be  very  welcome."  Then 
he  added  a  curious  postscriptum.  "My  father  feared 
I  would  become  a  hard  man.  I  wonder.  In  my  per- 
sonal relations,  my  social  life,  my  friendships,  such 
as  they  are,  I  am  conscious  of  a  tendency  to  over- 
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leniency.  It  is  only  in  matters  of  business,  imper- 
sonal, that  I  become  aware  of  an  inflexibility,  a  sort 
of  inexorability.  In  those  matters  I  do  not  seem 
to  be  myself,  but  to  be  driven  by  something  outside 
myself.  ...  Or  is  this  my  self,  and  the  other  an 
unconscious  pretense?" 


CHAPTER       VII 

Hyram's  method  of  furthering  with  Amassa  P. 
Worthington  his  project  of  acquiring  Brooks  and 
Sons  was  that  of  the  dripping  water  which  wears 
away  the  rock.  The  subject  was  always  cropping 
up,  daily,  almost  hourly.  Worthington's  objections 
were  met  one  by  one  and  overcome ;  but  more  impor- 
tant than  that  in  its  far-reaching  results  was  the 
ambition,  or  vanity,  or  delusion  which  Hyram  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  in  his  employer's  breast. 

Contentment  is  a  tenant  difficult  to  replace,  and 
Amassa  had  been  contented.  He  had  been  more  than 
satisfied  to  be  first  in  a  little  Iberian  village,  but 
Hyram  knew  no  horizons.  Not  by  fulsome  flattery 
did  he  reach  his  objective,  but  rather  by  adroit  sug- 
gestion. It  was  a  Japanese  sort  of  proceeding,  a 
jujutsu  by  which  Amassa  was  lured  into  defeating 
himself. 

One  must  not  suppose  Worthington  to  have  been 
without  ability.  He  was  an  able  man  of  mediocre 
stature.  His  was  that  ability  to  take  good  care  of 
what  he  possesses  without  the  vision  to  perceive  easy 
conquests.  He  was  an  honorable  man  whose  ambi- 
tion it  was  to  be  pointed  out  to  small  fry  as  one 
worthy  of  emulation.     If  a  teacher  in  the  local  high 
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school  told  his  pupils  to  regard  Amassa  P.  Worth- 
ington  as  a  model  of  what  a  business  man  and  citizen 
should  be,  then  Amassa  was  rewarded.  He  was  stub- 
born in  liis  opinions,  but  not  incapable  of  thinking 
from  cause  to  effect  nor  of  seeing  and  understanding 
in  a  measure  what  was  put  before  him  clearly.  It 
was  the  inertia  of  contentment  which  was  Hyram 
Bond's  most  obstinate  enemy — that  and  the  caution 
of  a  man  who  never  had  become  accustomed  to  ven- 
tures. Amassa  was  not  one  to  risk  what  he  had  in 
an  effort  to  acquire  what  he  had  not. 

Besides  these  tilings  there  was  one  more:  Mrs. 
Wortliington's  determined  opposition. 

"I  am  coming  to  agree  with  you,  Hyram,  as  to 
the  general  advisability  of  the  thing,"  said  Amassa, 
"but  Mrs.  Wortliington  is  against  it." 

This  was  by  no  means  new  to  Hyram;  he  had 
sensed  this  opposition  and  considered  what  forces 
of  reserves  he  might  throw  against  it  at  the  turn  of 
the  battle.     Xow  he  felt  that  turn  to  have  arrived. 

"Perhaps,"  he  said,  "Mrs.  Wortliington  has  not 
been  made  to  see  the  advantages  to  herself." 

"Eh?"  ejaculated  Mr.  Wortliington,  not  under- 
standing tliis  in  the  least. 

"My  experience  is  not  so  wide  as  yours,  sir ;  but  I 
may  venture  to  say  that  arguments  which  convince  a 
man's  mind — such  as  yours — do  not  interest  a 
woman's  mind  at  all." 

"My  boy,"  said  Amassa,  astonished  at  the  novelty 
of  tliis  discovery,  "I  believe  you  are  right.' 
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"So,"  said  Hyram,  "I  am  wondering  if  it  might 
not  be  worth  our  while  to  argue  with  Mrs.  Worthing- 
ton  from  her  point  of  view." 

"But  what  is  her  point  of  view?"  Amassa  smiled 
indulgently.  "I  have  been  married  to  my  wife  for 
twenty  years,  but  I  must  confess  I  have  discovered  no 
invariable  point  of  view." 

"I  believe,"  said  Hyram,  "I  could  put  this  matter 
to  her  in  a  way  which  would  interest  her — if  that 
would  be  agreeable  to  you  and  an  interview  could 
be  arranged." 

Amassa  flushed  uncomfortably  and  fiddled  with 
his  penholder.  He  fancied  he  knew  his  wife ;  he  did 
know  of  her  implacable  dislike  for  Hyram — for  that 
hoodlum.  Being  a  kindly  man,  it  embarrassed  him 
to  be  compelled  to  tell  the  young  man  of  so  humiliat- 
ing a  state  of  affairs. 

"I  am  afraid,"  he  said  hesitantly,  "that  is  out  of 
the  question." 

"You  mean,"  replied  Hyram,  "because  of  Mrs. 
Worthington's  aversion  for  me.'^" 

"Er — exactly,  Hyram.  She  does  not  seem  to  like 
you.  She — er — seems,  for  some  reason,  actively  to 
dislike  you." 

"That  is  to  be  expected,"  said  Hyram.  He  smiled 
such  a  smile  as  could  give  no  offense  to  Mrs.  Worth- 
ington's husband.  "She  might,"  he  suggested,  "con- 
sent to  an  interview  for  that  very  reason."  He  long 
had  felt  that  the  lady  would  welcome  an  opportunity 
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to  give  him  a  piece  of  her  mind,  and  upon  this  pos- 
sibility he  built  hopes  for  the  meeting  he  requested. 

"I  will  suggest  it  to  her,"  said  Amassa. 

"And  might  I  suggest,  sir,  that  we  be  left  alone?" 
As  Amassa  raised  his  brows,  Hjram  grinned.  It 
was  a  most  carefully  rehearsed  grin,  the  grin  of  a 
naughty  boy.  "Because,"  he  said,  "Mrs.  Worthing- 
ton  may  want  to  scold  me — and  your  being  there 
would  be  a  restraint." 

Worthington  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed, 
and  then  he  sat  forward  with  a  wry  smile  which 
faded  into  grave  scrutiny.  "Hyram,"  he  said,  "I'm 
afraid  you  are  slick." 

"If  I  am,  sir,  it  shall  be  used  for  your  advantage." 

"I  am  con\'inced  of  that,  my  boy.  I  am  sure  of 
your  loyalty,  but  there  are  moments  when  I  am 
afraid  your — shall  we  say  slickness.^ — will  get  me 
into  trouble." 

"You  are  here,  IMr.  Worthington,  to  watch  and 
to  stop  me.  There  always  must  be  your  consent  be- 
fore I  can  act." 

"True,"  said  Amassa.  "Hum.  Well,  I  will  see 
what  I  can  do." 

Two  days  later  Hyram  trod  the  long  walk  from 
Amassa  P.  Worthington's  gate  to  his  front  steps, 
past  Amassa  P.  Worthington's  cast-iron  stags  on  the 
lawn,  and  past  Amassa  P.  Woi-tliington's  son  who 
was  entertaining  two  little  girls  on  the  piazza.  Young 
Jonathan  eyed  Hyram  superciliously,  uttered  audi- 
bly the  one  word  "hoodlum,"  but  otherwise  disre- 
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garded  the  visitor  utterly.  Hyram  pulled  the  handle 
of  the  bell  and  was  admitted  by  the  hired  girl. 

Mrs.  Worthington  received  him  icily  in  the  library 
under  the  steel  engraving  of  Landseer's  "Stag  at 
Bay."  Her  spare  form  in  the  basque  glittering  with 
black  jet  was  rigid  with  enmity,  and  she  compressed 
her  lips  significantly  before  she  deigned  to  speak. 

"My  husband  tells  me  you  wished  to  talk  with 
me,"  she  said. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Hyram,  and  allowed  a  pause 
to  intervene.  He  did  not  desire  to  come  to  his  point 
until  Mrs.  Worthington  had  relieved  herself  of  a 
measure  of  her  pent-up  dislike.  She  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  do  so. 

"I  consented  to  see  you,  Mr.  Bond,  only  at  my 
husband's  request.  I  was  surprised  at  his  asking  it, 
for  he  knows  that  I  disapprove  of  you,  of  your  mode 
of  life,  and  that  I  have  repeatedly  urged  him  to  dis- 
charge you  from  his  employ." 

Hyram  remained  standing,  huge,  impassive,  im- 
pressive— and  upon  him  sat  a  calmness  which  was 
at  once  his  armor  and  his  offensive.  He  did  not 
reply,  but  waited. 

"Somehow,"  said  Mrs.  Worthington,  "you  have 
wormed  yourself  into  my  husband's  confidence.  I 
have  warned  him.  I  shall  continue  to  warn  him.  It 
is  not  becoming  that  a  man  like  Mr.  Worthington 
should  have  a  person  like  you  in  a  position  of  respon- 
sibility. It  reflects  upon  his  family.  A  man  who 
frequents  low  saloons  and  engages  in  drinking  bouts 
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with  low  laborers !  Understand,  Mr.  Bond,  my  hus- 
band may  do  as  he  likes,  but  I  shall  have  nothing 
to  do  with  you,  and  I  shall  not  permit  my  son  to  come 
in  contact  with  you.  The  day  Mr.  Worthington  con- 
sents to  dismiss  you  will  be  one  of  great  relief  to 


me." 


Again  Hyram  replied  with  silence,  and  Mrs. 
Worthington,  failing  now  of  dignified  language  in 
which  to  couch  her  disapproval,  was  somewhat  at 
a  loss.     The  silence  became  oppressive. 

"Well,"  she  demanded  sharply,  "have  you  nothing 
to  say.^" 

"I  believe  I  have,"  said  Hyram. 

Mrs.  Worthington  was  compelled  to  ask  him  to 
proceed;  his  impassivity  placed  her  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, and  the  impressiveness  of  his  person  was  not 
without  effect.  She  was  learning  not  to  undervalue 
him.  He  cashed  to  impress  her  with  his  force,  with 
his  manner — to  arouse  in  her  a  respect  for  his  ability 
to  achieve.  He  did  not  wish  to  impress  her  definitely, 
but  intangibly,  to  awaken  in  her  the  certainty  that 
there  resided  in  him  a  certain  imponderable  some- 
thing which  spelled  success.  In  this  he  was  not 
unsuccessful. 

"Proceed,"  she  said. 

"Mrs.  Worthington,"  he  said,  "you  are  a  woman 
of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence.  Because  of  that 
I  have  asked  for  this  interview.  You  disapprove  of 
me  personally.  I  have  no  desire  to  change  that.  I 
am  asking  you  to  regard  me  as  a  machine  which  can 
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be  very  useful  to  you."  He  shrugged  his  great 
shoulders.  "When  a  machine  becomes  useless  it  may 
be  thrown  away." 

"It  may,"  she  said. 

"You  are  now,"  he  said,  "the  first  lady  of  this 
county.  Your  husband  is  its  wealthiest  and  most 
respected  citizen." 

"He  is,  and  I  wish  him  to  remain  so." 

"I,"  said  Hyram,  "wish  you  to  be  the  first  lady  of 
the  state,  and  your  husband  its  wealthiest  and  most 
honored  man.  That  is  why  I  have  come  to  you.  It 
is  possible.    I  can  bring  it  about." 

Mrs.  Worthington  sniiPed. 

"Your  son,  with  whom  I  need  not  come  in  contact, 
can  be  heir  to  a  great  fortune  instead  of  a  moderate 
one.  His  can  be  one  of  the  great  positions  in  this 
country — such  as  the  Astors  or  the  Vanderbilts.  You 
are  not  interested  in  the  means — that  is  only  busi- 
ness. To  those  things  I  can  attend — with  your  hus- 
band's advice  and  consent.  The  beginning  is  the 
purchase  of  Brooks  and  Sons,  which  you  have 
opposed." 

"Which  I  shall  continue  to  oppose." 

"By  that  one  transaction  your  husband  will  more 
than  double  his  wealth — ^without  risk.  I  need  not 
point  out  that  an  income  of,  say,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  a  year  will  make  you  a  much  more 
important  personage  than  your  present  income  of 
fifty   thousand.  .  .  .  Mrs.   Worthington,    will   you 
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consider  what  it  would  mean  to  you — ^to  you — if  your 
husband's  income  were  a  million  dollars?" 

She  was  startled,  and  she  was  impressed.  This 
was  thinking  in  territory  her  mind  never  had  ven- 
tured to  explore. 

"You  are  crazy,"  she  said  abruptly. 

"I  am  sane,"  he  said.  "I  know.  I  know  this 
country  and  its  possibilities.  The  times  are  ripe  for 
the  founding  of  great  fortunes.  I  know  my  own 
abilities  and  my  plans  are  made.  I  can  do  what  I 
have  said.  I  shall  do  it — either  for  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Worthington,  or  of  someone  else." 

"And  what,"  she  asked,  "do  you  get  out  of  all 
this.?" 

"Payment,"  he  said,  "adequate  to  my  services. 
...  I  cannot  go  ahead  against  your  opposition.  It 
will  hamper  me.  I  must  be  free  of  such  opposition. 
I  am,  therefore,  proposing  a  truce.  I  am  frank. 
Only  a  truce.  Withdraw  your  opposition  until  I 
have  done  what  I  promise — and  then  you  can  dis- 
card a  useless  machine.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 
If  you  make  impossible  the  Brooks  and  Sons  deal, 
I  shall  withdraw.  But,  as  I  said  before,  you  are  an 
extraordinarily  intelligent  woman.  Is  it  better  to 
rid  yourself  of  me — or  to  tolerate  me  for  a  while  and 
take  the  advantages  which  my  plans  will  give  you." 

He  bowed  and  walked  toward  the  door,  where  he 
paused,  turned  to  bow  again,  and  made  his  exit. 

On  the  following  morning  Amassa  P.  Worthing- 
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ton  announced  that  he  was  ready  to  go  ahead  with 

the  Brooks  deal. 

"But  remember,  Hyram,  they  are  neighbors." 
"There  are  no  neighbors  in  business,  sir." 
"There  are,"  said  Mr.  Worthington,  "in  my  busi- 


ness." 


"Very  well,  sir,"  said  Hyram.  "Then,  with  your 
permission,  I  will  interview  Mr.  Brooks." 

"Do  so,  but  keep  me  posted  at  every  stage  of  the 
negotiations." 

"Of  course,"  said  Hyram. 

To  reach  the  ofBce  of  Brooks  and  Sons  Hyram 
must  walk  through  the  business  portion  of  Main 
Street  and  cross  the  railroad  tracks;  every  second 
person  he  met  spoke  to  him  by  his  first  name  and 
he  replied  in  the  same  coin.  It  was  pleasant,  friendly, 
intimate;  old  customs,  old  democracies  persisted 
there.  Horses  drowsed  at  hitching  rails,  fly  nets 
dangled  their  brightly  colored  tassels,  men  loafed  in 
their  shirt-sleeves.  There  was  an  odor  about  that 
street  which  would  be  difficult  to  find  after  this 
lapse  of  years — an  odor  of  tea  caddies,  of  coffee  and 
tinfoil,  of  crisp  crackers — and  of  butter  from  the 
tubs.  Mingled  with  it  was  the  smell  of  calicos  and 
the  newness  of  rubber  boots  hanging  from  the  iron 
of  an  awning.  Hyram  was  unconscious  of  it  as  he 
passed,  but  in  other  years  and  in  distant  places  that 
morning,  with  its  aromas,  would  come  to  him  again 
and  he  would  know  what  it  means  to  be  sick  for  a 
home,  sick  for  an  era,  sick  for  a  civilization  which 
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generations  of  mechanical  progress  has  abolished 
forever. 

Ahead  of  him  he  saw  a  dainty,  slender  figure  in  a 
figured  dress,  wdth  a  parasol  and  a  bonnet,  and 
he  walked  more  rapidly  until  he  overtook  it  just 
at  the  drug  store  corner. 

"Good  morning,  Libby,"  he  said  as  he  drew  along- 
side. 

She  looked  up  at  him  and  colored.  "Good  morn- 
ing, Hyram,"  she  said. 

He  glanced  through  the  window  and  saw  at  the 
back  of  the  store  the  tables  and  chairs  which  told 
that  refreshments  might  be  had  there.  "Would  you 
like  a  dish  of  ice  cream.?"  he  asked. 

"No,  thank  you,  Hyram,"  she  said  nervously.  "I 
— it  is  too  near  dinner  time." 

He  essayed  a  pleasantry.  "You've  made  me  give 
up  everything  stronger  than  ice  cream,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  yes,  Hyram.  And  you've  done  so  well! 
Everybody  says  it  is  wonderful  the  way  you've  kept 
the  pledge  and  that  you  must  have  a  very  strong 
wiU." 

"Whenever  I  have  been  tempted,"  said  Hyram — 
who  never  had  been  tempted  in  the  slightest  degree 
— "all  I  have  to  do  is  just  to  think  of  you,  Libby." 

Her  cheeks  grew  very  pink  at  this  and  her  eyes 
sought  the  boards  of  the  walk  uneasily.  "I — I'm 
so  glad  if  I  help  you,  Hyram,"  she  said  gently. 

"Do  you  think  your  father  has  changed  his  mind 
— about  my  coming  to  call  on  you.'^" 
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"He  hasn't,  Hyram.  He — he  is  more  set  about 
you  than  ever.  I'm  sorry,  because  you  have  stayed 
reformed  and — and  he  ought  to  think  about  that. 
But  he  doesn't." 

Bond  bent  toward  her  as  one  who  is  eager  for  a 
reply  to  his  question.  "Have  you  asked  him,  Libby.'^" 

"I  knew  it  wouldn't  do  any  good." 

Hyram  straightened  his  shoulders.  "Did  you  want 
to  ask  him,  Libby  ?" 

Again  she  blushed,  but  from  her  manner  one  might 
have  supposed  it  to  be  more  from  uneasiness  than 
from  any  warmer  emotion. 

"I  shouldn't  want  to  do  something  Papa  doesn't 
want  me  to,  should  I?"  This  was  a  distinct  begging 
of  the  question,  and  Hyram  set  it  down  as  a  to-be- 
expected  feminine  evasion. 

"I'll  have  to  talk  to  him,"  he  said,  and  she  looked 
up  at  the  change  in  his  voice.  It  was  not  the  tone, 
almost  gentle,  which  he  had  used  hitherto,  but  was 
grim,  determined,  the  oral  evidence  of  the  working 
of  a  vigorous  will,  resolute,  relentness.  It  frightened 
her  a  little,  just  as  it  had  caused  others  to  feel 
apprehensions.  "I'll  talk  to  him — ^soon,"  Hyram 
repeated. 

"I  must  go  in  here,"  Libby  said  suddenly  as  they 
passed  the  door  of  the  millinery  shop.  "Good-bye, 
Hyram,  and — and  I  hope  whatever  happens,  you 
will  always  keep  right  on  being  reformed.  You  won't 
let  anything  stop  that,  will  you.f^  Because  I  would 
feel  as  bad  as  could  be," 
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Something  about  this  good-bye  startled  Hyram  so 
that  he  made  no  reply  to  it  whatever,  but  stood  look- 
ing after  her  with  questioning  eyes  until  she  was  no 
longer  visible  in  the  shadow}^  store.  What  did  she 
mean  by  it  ?  Whatever  happens !  Did  she  mean  any- 
thing in  particular,  or  was  it  but  the  chance  phrase 
of  a  girl  who  was  not  apt  at  expressing  herself  ex- 
actly? This  question  vexed  liim  until  he  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  office  of  Brooks  and  Sons.  But  it  did 
not  enter  the  door  with  him.  Notliing  entered  the 
door  with  him  but  the  business  upon  which  he  had 
come. 
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Thomas  Brooks  had  passed  his  sixtieth  year,  a 
lean  man  who  could  walk  tirelessly  in  the  woods,  but 
whom  no  exercise  nor  medicine  could  rid  of  dys- 
pepsia. He  was  more  at  home  in  lumber  camps  than 
in  front  parlors;  his  son — his  sole  surviving  son, 
Walter — ^was  more  at  home  in  parlors  than  in  the 
camps.  The  old  gentleman  belonged  to  that  school 
of  lumbermen  who  have  bookkeeping  forced  upon 
them,  and  who  are  the  despair  of  bookkeepers.  He 
spent  money  without  accounting  for  it,  moved  sup- 
plies from  storehouses  without  giving  receipts,  and 
firmly  believed  that  the  way  to  save  money  was  to 
shut  down  the  miUs  for  sixty  days  each  year.  In 
earlier  days  his  books  had  consisted  of  two  spindles ; 
on  one  he  transfixed  the  bills  he  had  not  paid,  on  the 
other  the  bills  he  had  paid.  His  method  of  inventory 
was  simple.  He  paid  all  bills  on  December  31  so 
that  on  January  first  whatever  he  had  was  his.  He 
would  have  preferred  this  simplicity  to  persist.  It 
was  the  secret  shame  of  his  life  that  Walter  could 
play  on  the  piano. 

This  old  gentleman  was  found  by  Hyram  in  the 
logyard  and  he  snapped  a  nod  at  the  young  man. 

"How  be  ye?    Lookin*  for  me.'^" 
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nVhai^  wanted?^ 

**r^  \^  -  -  roposftioa  to  wmbt  ywou'* 

••^^  -txl  of  a  proposilMMi?^ 

J  .  u  oof     Hjrun  knew  whm  to  be 
direct.. 

TlmDMS  Brooks  sfaradig^iHied  hk  spare  bod^  and 
hk  isanalKsh  gray  ejes,  sbrevrd  and  not;  humoroiB, 
l^inted. 

"HSo  to  1mIU»  lie  said. 

*7  Tt^rtresent  Amassa  P*  WfxMdatiglbimJ^ 

*  P  ^re  if  ye  Rprcsnt  Dan!  Wdbster,*^ 

•I    /  ;.     vv  1  Hyrani^  "^^present  mjsdf*'' 

^IXm^  make  no  diSer»ice  to  me.*^ 

**Does  at  make  any  differcnoe  tliat  Pve  booght  the 
Graham  town?^ 

""Dont  bliew  a  word  of  it" 

^And  haTe  options  on  the  Green  tract  and  the 
W  V      :dmwL  and  the  Woodbury  strip?* 

> '  IvS  sqfuinted,  wrinkling  hKH  leather  cheeks 

intoiim;L    Me  tiny  lines* 

^"''That^.x.  -  ^^  inore  than  sisty  thoosand  acres  of 
your  timber  ::\;~u  the  tirer,^  said  Hyram. 

"^  ye  got  it,^  admitted  Mr.  Brooks. 

^''Siwy  kg  of  your  timber  has  got  to  come  down 
tiie  rirer.  No  other  way  of  getting  it  out  Toi^ve 
figured,  Mr.  Brooks,  tiiat  yoa  were  the  only  man 
in  this  coontry  with  an  interest  in  timber,  and  that 
yoa  could  bay  when  yoa  got  ready,  or  wait  as  hiiig 
as  TOO  Kked.    Too^re  eT«i  cot  acioss  the  line 
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I  know  all  you  lumbermen  do  it — buy  a  town  of 
timber  and  cut  off  three  more.  But  this  time  you've 
been  cutting  my  timber." 

"Turn  loose  your  dog,"  said  Mr.  Brooks. 

"I've  made  two  towns  useless  to  you.  You  can't 
get  to  water.  But  where  you  were  lax  was  you  fig- 
ured you  owned  the  river." 

"Eh.?" 

"I  own  the  river,"  said  Hyram. 

"You  own  a  dog's  hind  laig,"  said  Mr.  Brooks. 

"I've  a  charter  from  the  legislature  for  a  river 
improvement  company,  to  dam  and  boom.  It  is  a 
pretty  liberal  charter,  Mr.  Brooks,  and  I'm  starting 
to  work.  You  should  have  done  that  twenty  years 
ago.  Now  you'll  pay  toll  to  me  on  every  log  you 
drive." 

"Did  Amassy  Worthington  do  me  that  dirty 
trick.?" 

"He  doesn't  even  know  it.  The  improvement  com- 
pany is  mine." 

"I'll  buy  it  off  you." 

"You'll  sell,"  said  Hyram  grimly.  "You'll  sell 
for  a  fair  price  now,  or  I'll  get  you  at  sheriff's  sale 
later.     Now  sit  down  and  listen." 

Mr.  Brooks  sat  stiffly  on  a  log  and  Hyram  stood 
over  him ;  he  did  not  sit. 

"Mr.  Worthington,"  he  said,  "wants  to  combine 
your  mill  with  his.  He  uses  something  over  a  third 
of  your  output.  If  he  can't  buy  you  he  will  build 
a  sawmill  of  his  own.    There  goes  a  third  of  your 
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business.  You've  depended  on  it  for  twenty-five 
years." 

"Amassy  would  do  that.^" 

"He  will." 

"I  swan,"  said  Mr.  Brooks. 

^^^ou  are  getting  along,"  said  Hyram  ruthlessly. 
'TVIaybe  you  can  hang  on  and  fight  for  a  few  years. 
But  what  about  Walter.^  How  long  can  he  fight 
anybody?" 

"Walter's  a  good  boy.  He  hain't  give  me  any 
trouble — savin'  that  dratted  piano-playin'  of  his'n. 
He's  a  good,  decent  boy." 

"He's  all  of  that,  but  as  a  business  man,  Mr. 
Brooks,  you  know  how  long  he'd  last  in  a  timber 
war." 

"Hyram,"  said  Mr.  Brooks,  "you're  perty  slick 
and  you're  harder'n  granite  rock.  I  dunno's  I'd 
care  to  be  so  myself.  You've  come  a  perty  mean 
caper,  seems  to  me:  shuttin'  me  off  from  wat^r  and 
hoggin'  the  river  and  eggin'  on  Amassy  Worthing- 
ton.  Amassy  never'd  'a'  thought  of  it  by  himself." 
He  looked  down  at  the  ground  and  kicked  the  damp 
chips  about  with  his  blunt  toe.  "I  hain't  one  to 
fight  jest  for  the  sake  of  fightin'.  I  know  when  I 
been  ambushed.  So  I  cal'late  I  got  to  deal  with  ye. 
But  ye  might's  well  know  first  as  last,  young  feller, 
that  I'll  git  what  I  think's  comin'  to  me  fair  'n 
square,  or  there'll  be  tramphn'  and  bellerin'  and 
snortin'  all  over  this  here  county." 

"I  want  to  make  you  a  fair  offer." 
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"I  dunno,  Hyram,  if  you're  so  constituted  ye  kin. 
Don't  seem  as  though." 

"Let's  go  into  the  oflSce  where  we  can  go  into  facts 
and  figures.  I  tell  you,  Thomas  Brooks,  I  am  not 
out  to  cheat  you.  I  want  your  mill  and  timber,  and 
I'm  going  to  have  them.  But  I'm  not  interested  in 
gouging  you  out  of  a  thousand  dollars  or  a  hundred 
thousand.  If  you  will  bear  that  in  mind,  we'll  get 
along  better." 

"Huh,"  snorted  Thomas.    "Come  along  with  me." 

They  entered  the  office  and  Hyram  produced  from 
his  pocket  a  bulky  envelope  of  papers ;  those  papers 
contained  more  information  about  Brooks  and  Sons 
than  the  books  of  the  company  could  show.  There 
were  listed  every  acre  of  timberland — every  acre 
Thomas  had  cut  over  without  troubling  to  buy  it, — 
the  inventory  of  the  mill  and  machinery,  output, 
sales,  approximate  profit.  If  Mr.  Brooks  was  aston- 
ished, he  did  not  say  so.  Hyram  went  over  the 
physical  property  item  by  item.  He  produced  care- 
ful estimates  of  the  quantity  of  timber,  and  opposite 
each  item  he  exhibited  the  price  he  was  willing  to 
pay  for  it.  At  the  end  was  a  total,  a  lump  sum  which 
was  not  inconsiderable. 

"That,"  he  said,  "is  the  price  we  will  pay.  Not  a 
penny  more,  not  a  penny  less.    Take  it  or  leave  it." 

Brooks  sat  back  and  rubbed  the  stubble  on  his 
sharp  chin.  "I  dunno,  Hyram,  but  mebby  I  wronged 
ye  some.  You're  sharp  and  you're  hard,  but  when 
it  comes  to  dollars  'n'  cents  I'm  danged  if  I  don't 
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b'lieve  you're  honest.  That  figger's  some  more  than 
I  cal'lated  I  was  wuth." 

"Money,"  said  Hyram,  "is  a  tool.  It's  like  a  saw 
in  your  mill.  It's  good  for  nothing  but  to  saw  wood." 

"How  d'ye  figger  to  pay  me.^    Cash.^" 

"In  bonds,  paying  seven  per  cent.  Payable  in 
one,  two,  three,  four  and  five  years.  First  mortgage 
bonds." 

Brooks  stroked  his  stubble  again,  and  again 
turned  his  sharp  grey  eyes  upon  Hyram  apprais- 
ingly.  "Cal'late,  don't  ye,"  he  asked,  "to  make  my 
own  mill  pay  me  what  it's  costin'  ye  ?"  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  "All  one  to  me.  So  long's  I'm  shoved 
out  I  don't  care  where  the  money  comes  from.  But, 
by  dad !  you  want  to  pay  that  interest  prompt  or  I'll 
come  down  onto  ye  like  a  ton  of  brick. 

"Are  you  satisfied.'^" 

"I'm  content,"  said  Mr.  Brooks. 

"Then  put  your  name  to  the  agreement. 

Thomas  Brooks  signed. 

An  observation  of  Thomas  Brooks  made  to 
Amassa  Worthington  at  a  somewhat  later  date  is 
worth  recording  here;  it  was  made  at  the  time  of 
the  formal  closing  of  the  transaction  some  weeks 
later  when  Hyram  had  perfected  the  organization  of 
the  corporation,  and  when  the  bonds  were  turned 
over  to  the  old  lumberman  in  payment  for  his  busi- 
ness. 

"Amassy,"  he  said,  "I  been  studyin'  this  young 
man  of  your'n.    If  I  was  stayin'  in  business  I'd  con- 
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trive  to  git  him  away  from  ye.  He's  one  that  'U  be 
allfired  hard  on  anybody  that  tries  to  keep  him  from 
gittin'  what  he  wants,  but  if  they  come  to  his  way 
of  thinkin'  he'll  be  fair  in  money  matters.  And, 
Amassy,  he  hain't  so  much  interested  in  makin' 
money  for  him.  If  I  was  you  I'd  tie  to  him.  For 
instance,  he  didn't  need  to  tell  ye  about  that  river 
improvement  charter  of  his'n.  He  could  'a'  held  ye 
up." 

This  point  had  not  made  itself  apparent  to 
Amassa,  but  it  became  crystal  clear  as  the  old  lum- 
berman spoke  of  it.  Hyram  could  have  held  him  up, 
or,  even  with  fairness,  might  have  retained  his  char- 
ter and  derived  a  handsome  profit  from  operating  a 
log  and  boom  company  on  the  river.  But  he  had  not 
done  so.  He  had  turned  it  over  without  comment, 
asking  nothing  in  payment,  and  Amassa  had  ac- 
cepted it  as  a  matter  of  course.  Hyram  had  not,  as 
many  men  would  have  done,  indulged  in  the  pleasure 
of  pointing  out  how  his  loyalty  to  his  employer  had 
moved  him  to  this  sacrifice.  Worthington  felt  him- 
self accused. 

"Thomas,"  he  asked,  "what  would  you  say  was 
the  fair  value  of  that  charter?" 

"I'd  be  willin',"  said  Brooks,  "to  pay  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  it  this  minute." 

In  the  morning  Amassa  called  Hyram  into  his 
office.  He  was  very  important  and  dignified  as  he 
sat  behind  his  desk — and  glowing  with  a  sense  of 
righteousness. 
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"Hyram,"  he  said,  "you  have  carried  out  this 
difficult  transaction  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner. 
I  am — er — impressed.  I  may  say  I  am  astonished 
at  your  success." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Worthington,"  said  Hyram. 

"And  I  have  not  failed  to  note  your  loyalty  to  me. 
In  the  matter  of  the  river  charter,  Hyram.  But  I  do 
not  feel  I  can  accept  such  a  sacrifice  from  a  young 
man  by  no  means  wealthy.  I  have,  therefore,  trans- 
ferred to  your  name  a  small  block  of  the  stock  of  our 
new  corporation — in  payment  for  that  property  and 
as  a  token  of  my  appreciation  of  your — er — accom- 
plishment. I  am  glad,  young  man,  to  admit  you  as  a 
— in  effect — partner."  He  extended  his  hand  with 
a  manner  which  indicated  that  handshake  as  being 
of  more  value  than  the  stock  certificate.  "The 
amount,  Hyram,  is  twenty-five  thousand  dollars," 
he  said. 

"Thank  you,  sir."  Hyram  was  moved,  he  was 
touched — as  any  act  of  kindliness  or  of  appreciation 
touched  and  moved  him  throughout  his  life.  "I  think 
I  can  guarantee  that  the  venture  will  be  very  profit- 
able." 

"It  will  entail — er — great  responsibilities,  and 
heavier  labor  for  all  of  us." 

"I  would  suggest,"  said  Hyram,  "that  you  allow 
me  to  take  charge  of  the  Brooks  mill  and  workings 
until  I  can  put  them  in  some  sort  of  order.  They 
are  helter-skelter,  without  system,  and  have  been  run 
wastefully." 
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"I  was  about  to  suggest  that  solution,"  said 
Amassa,  conscious  again  of  the  comfort  of  Hyram's 
strength  upon  which  he  might  lean.  "You  will  have 
a  free  hand.  I  repose  the  most  implicit  confidence 
in  you.  By  the  way — er — ^would  not  some  title  make 
your  authority  more  impressive?" 

"Quite  possibly,"  said  Hyram,  but  without  real 
interest  in  such  trappings  of  power  as  mere  titles. 
The  substance  he  had — and  would  hold.  He  cared 
not  an  iota  what  men  called  him. 

"I  think,"  said  Amassa,  "we  will  promote  you  for- 
mally to  the  position  of  General  Manager." 

"As  you  like,  sir,"  said  Hyram. 

During  these  and  the  weeks  which  ensued  Hyram's 
time  was  occupied  day  and  night.  His  personal  in- 
terests were  excluded  from  his  thoughts — even  that 
most  important  personal  interest  which  centered 
upon  Libby  Bell.  But  presently,  having  brought 
some  degree  of  order  into  the  chaos  of  the  Brooks 
affairs  he  bethought  him  that  the  time  was  ripe  for 
an  interview  with  Henry  J.  Bell.  Not  only  was  he 
now  a  man  of  property  through  the  death  of  his 
father,  but  a  personage  of  importance  in  what  he 
had  caused  to  become  the  largest  corporation  in  that 
part  of  the  state.  He  could,  if  need  be,  exert  pres- 
sure upon  this  country  banker ;  and  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  exert  what  pressure  should  become  necessary. 

Therefore  he  called  at  the  bank,  asked  for  Mr. 
Bell  and  was  shown  into  the  banker's  office — a 
gloomy  chamber  behind  the   banking  room.      Bell 
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could  not  well  decline  to  receive  him,  but  he  extended 
a  chill  and  pompous  welcome. 

"Well,  young  man,  well?"  he  said  in  a  particularly 
self-important  and  irritating  voice.  "What  can  I 
do  for  you?" 

"You  can,"  said  Hyram,  "ask  me  to  sit  down." 

He  did  not  wait  for  the  invitation,  but  drew  a 
chair  to  the  banker's  desk  and  seated  himself. 

"Mr.  Bell,"  he  said,  "something  over  six  months 
ago  you  refused  to  allow  Libby  to  receive  me  as  a 
caller  in  your  house." 

"I  did,"  said  Henry  J.  "I  did  not — and  do  not — 
approve  of  you  as  an  intimate  of  my  daughter." 

"I  am  now,"  said  Hyram,  "in  comfortable  circum- 
stances. I  hold  a  position  of  responsibility.  I  think 
there  is  nothing  you  can  say  against  my  personal 
character." 

Henry  J.  permitted  himself  to  lift  the  corner  of 
his  shaven  upper  lip  in  something  very  hke  a  sneer. 

"These  things,"  said  Hyram  grimly,  "being  facts, 
I  have  come  to-day  to  ask  you  to  give  Libby  per- 
mission to  allow  me  to  call  upon  her." 

"For  what  purpose?"  asked  Mr.  Bell. 

"That  should  be  obvious.     I  want  to  marry  her." 

"Ah,  you  want  to  marry  her?"  His  shoulders 
moved  with  silent  laughter  at  some  joke  very  enjoy- 
able to  him  but  not  perceptible  to  Hyram.  "Oh,  you 
want  to  marry  Libby?" 

"I  do,"  said  Hyram. 

"You  are  a  httle  late,"  said  Henrv  J.     "But  I 
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think  I  can  manage  to  have  you  invited  to  the  wed- 
ding.'' 

Hyram  gripped  the  arms  of  his  chair  and  stared 
at  Libby's  father ;  so  fixedly,  so  fiercely  did  he  stare 
that  the  stoutish  man  edged  back  in  his  chair  appre- 
hensively. 

"What  do  you  mean.'^"  asked  Hyram. 

"You  ought  to  take  to  looking  at  girls'  fingers. 
Libby  has  a  diamond  on  hers.  She's  going  to  be 
married  before  the  New  Year." 

Hyram  did  not  ask  to  whom.  He  did  not  care. 
He  was  conscious  only  of  a  frightful  blankness,  of 
an  awesome  powerlessness.  Libby  was  going  to  be 
married.  Libby  would  not  be  marrying  him.  He 
had  counted  upon  that  with  all  the  certainty  of  his 
strong  nature,  and  it  was  unbelievable  that  it  was 
not  to  be.  He  had  permitted  himself  to  love  the  girl. 
He  never  had  permitted  the  thought  to  occur  to  him 
that  she  would  not  have  him  for  her  husband,  or  that 
he  could  fail  in  a  project  so  important  to  him. 

"Is  this  the  truth?"  he  demanded,  arising  and 
standing  over  Henry  J.  The  banker  was  conscious 
of  that  huge  bulk,  and  of  certain  fearsome  passions 
which  he  knew  to  reside  in  its  depths.  He  looked 
up  into  Hyram's  eyes  and  mistook  the  astonished 
agony  in  them  for  rage. 

"Don't  you  touch  me.  Don't  you  dare  lay  a  hand 
on  me,"  he  said  in  a  voice  which  arose  to  falsetto. 

"Then  it  is  true,"  said  Hyram.  He  raised  him- 
self to  his  full  height,  shook  his  head  as  some  fighter 
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might  do  to  clear  it  from  the  effects  of  a  stunning 
blow,  and  fumbled  at  the  desk-top.  That  was  his 
one  sign  of  weakness,  of  hurt.  Then  he  turned, 
found  the  chair  in  his  path  to  the  door,  and  as  if 
the  emotion  within  had  reached  a  point  where  it 
must  escape  through  some  physical  safety-valve  he 
lifted  the  heavy  piece  of  furniture  high  above  his 
head  and  sent  it  crashing  into  the  wall.  Henry  J. 
Bell  made  himself  very  small  lest  Hyram's  attention 
be  called  to  him,  but  the  young  man  did  not  see  him, 
saw  nothing,  in  fact,  but  an  awful  blankness,  a 
numbing,  unbelievable  failure  in  a  project  upon 
which  he  had  set  his  whole  heart.  He  walked  out  of 
the  office  and  out  of  the  bank,  nor  did  he  pause  until 
he  was  far  in  the  country  and  in  darkness.  When 
he  returned  to  his  desk  in  the  morning — that  desk 
just  outside  Amassa  P.  Worthington's  door,  it  was 
from  this  walk  which  had  continued  until  dawn. 

Two  months  later  the  town  was  astonished  to  hear 
that  Hyram  Bond  had  married  Bessie  Willetts  of  the 
neighboring  town  of  Hampton.  She  was  not  a 
pretty  girl — plain,  sensible,  religious.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  say  that  she  was  colorless,  for  no  human 
being  so  gentle  and  affectionate  as  she  can  be  com- 
pletely without  color.  But  what  color  she  possessed, 
what  personality  was  hers  before  the  day  of  her  wed- 
ding, was  engulfed  by  the  color  and  personality  of 
her  husband,  whom  she  worshiped — or  came  to  wor- 
ship as  the  years  went  by.  Her  life  was  a  constant 
thought  of  him ;  her  career  his  service. 
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Why  had  he  married  her?  By  many  was  that 
question  asked,  but  Hyram  alone  could  answer  it — 
and  did  answer  it  in  a  letter  to  Professor  Witmer, 
without  which  any  biography  of  him  would  be  woe- 
fully incomplete. 

"I  have  taken  a  wife  whom  I  do  not  love,"  he 
wrote.  "I  did  this  because  I  could  bear  no  longer 
to  be  alone.  I  have  loved  fully  and  completely,  but, 
through  my  own  stupidity,  she  married  another 
man."  It  will  be  seen  how  he  blamed  his  stupidity 
for  his  failure,  but  could  not  be  brought  to  see  how 
failure  was  inevitable  from  the  first.  He  could  have 
succeeded.  "And  so,"  he  continues,  "I  looked  around 
for  a  woman  I  could  bear  to  have  in  my  home,  at  my 
side,  opposite  me  at  table  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I 
have  found  her,  and  I  shall  deal  with  her  as  her 
gentleness  and  goodness  deserve.  I  can  see  myself 
becoming  fond  of  her.  But  let  me  confess  a  curious 
thing:  I  pretend  she  is  the  other.  There  are  times 
when  I  am  compelled  to  this  pretense.  I  take  Bessie 
in  my  arms,  but  the  woman  I  hold  is  not  Bessie  but 
Libby."  And  then,  after  another  paragraph  upon 
this  peculiar  phenomenon  of  his  psychology,  "I 
knew  I  could  not  do  what  I  must  do  with  my  life  with- 
out the  solicitude  and  affection  of  a  woman  in  my 
home.    A  wife  was  necessary  to  me,  so  I  took  a  wife." 


C  H  A  PT  E  R       IX 


The  year  eighteen  hundred  ninety-two,  signalized 
by  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago, 
marked  the  awakening  of  the  United  States  to  its 
own  magnitude  and  potentialities — just  as  the  year 
1898  and  the  Spanish  War  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
world  to  see  what  giant  had  come  to  maturity  across 
the  broad  ocean.  It  was  in  the  former  year  that 
Amassa  P.  Worthington  commenced  the  erection  of 
his  mansion,  upon  which  he  was  to  expend  no  less 
than  a  million  dollars.  It  was  the  most  splendid  resi- 
dence in  the  state,  and  compared  favorably  with  the 
great  pile  of  stone  which  William  Rockefeller  had 
set  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River  in  1887. 
There  was  somewhat  less  bad  taste  contained  in 
Worthington's  palace  because  he  had  spent  some- 
what less  money  upon  it.  The  evil  taste  of  1892  is 
apparent  only  to  1928.  In  its  day  Amassa's  home 
was  considered  fit  to  domicile  the  king. 

Hyram  Bond  had  countenanced  this  lavish  ex- 
penditure; had  even  acted  as  midwife  at  the  birth 
of  the  idea,  for  this  was  a  time  when  he  considered  it 
well  worth  a  million  dollars  to  occupy  Worthington's 
mind  with  something  outside  the  business.  And 
Mrs.  Worthington's  mind. 

94 
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His  truce  with  Amassa's  wife  had  come  to  an  end ; 
he  was  conscious  daily  of  her  opposition  and  of  her 
jealousy.  Ten  years  before  she  had  made  compact 
with  him  in  full  confidence  that  when  she  made  such 
use  of  him  as  seemed  best  she  would  be  able  to  induce 
her  husband  to  oust  him  peremptorily.  Now  her 
fear  was  not  that  she  would  be  unable  to  oust  him, 
but  that  he  would  overshadow  her  husband.  She 
wanted  to  be  rid  of  him.  She  desired  to  show  the 
world  that  Hyram  Bond  was  not  the  great  figure  in 
the  Worthington  enterprises  and  that  Amassa  was 
more  than  a  name  and  a  rubber  stamp.  Also  her 
son  was  coming  to  maturity — the  Crown  Prince — 
and  she  wanted  for  him  the  place  and  titles  held  by 
Hyram. 

Years  before  Bond  had  laid  aside  the  hope  that  he 
might  win  the  friendship  of  Jonathan  Steele  Worth- 
ington. Enmity  toward  himself  had  been  too  great 
a  part  of  the  boy's  education.  Therefore  Hyram 
had  moved  along  another  road.  Always  he  was  able 
to  lay  aside  a  formed  plan  in  order  to  take  up  an- 
other plan  more  workable.  The  new  method  of 
handling  the  situation,  taken  when  Jonathan  was 
some  sixteen  years  old,  was  to  educate  the  boy  into 
a  species  of  uselessness;  to  give  him  the  sort  of 
upbringing  which  would  minimize  his  abilities  in  his 
father's  eyes  and  keep  him  at  a  distance.  Very  early, 
therefore,  he  began  dropping  words  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  expensive  and  exclusive  schools — and 
of  foreign  travel.     It  was  of  first  importance  that 
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Jonathan  should  be  so  occupied  that  he  could  gain 
no  familiarity  with  the  business  as  it  grew. 

It  was  a  trap  into  which  Mrs.  Worthington  fell, 
for  she  was  a  woman  who  preferred  gold  plating  to 
honest  iron.  Her  son  must  have  advantages.  What- 
ever of  education,  of  culture,  of  ultrarefinement  was 
possible  to  the  son  of  any  millionaire  must  be  had 
by  her  son.  Consequently,  from  1882  until  1892 
Hyram  Bond  was  able  to  insure  the  boy's  absence, 
first  at  school,  then  at  Harvard,  then  at  Oxford  for 
a  year — and  European  travel. 

At  the  end  of  that  period  Jonathan  Steele  Worth- 
ington had  become  J.  Steele  Worthington,  and  he 
and  his  father  were  as  close  to  being  utter  strangers 
as  it  was  possible  for  father  and  son  to  become. 
In  ten  years  they  had  not  spent  ten  months  under 
the  same  roof. 

Now  J.  Steele  was  at  home  again,  suspicious, 
jealous,  and  supercilious  toward  the  pleasant  world 
in  which  he  found  himself.  He  was  a  gentleman — 
not  without  brains  of  a  sort,  nor  lacking  in  his 
mother's  stubbornness  and  power  of  holding  a 
grudge — ^but  more  knowing  upon  the  subject  of  art, 
music,  and  society  than  upon  such  practical  matters 
as  lumber  or  paper  or  pulp  or  electricity  or  water 
works. 

For  the  Worthington  enterprises  embraced  all 
these.  The  man  in  the  street  was  saying  that  elec- 
tricity was  a  wonderful  thing.  Hyram  Bond  had 
seen  how  it  was  more  than  a  wonderful  thing — a  very 
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practical  thing.  It  was  a  day  of  easy  franchises, 
granted  by  towns  and  legislatures  in  perpetuity. 
Therefore  Hyram  had  procured  for  Amassa  Worth- 
ington  electric  lighting  and  power  franchises  in  a 
dozen  towns  and  potential  cities.  Also  he  had  in- 
stalled systems  for  supplying  water,  for  it  was  the 
day  when  people  were  discovering  that  it  was  simpler 
and  more  desirable  to  have  their  water  delivered 
through  a  pipe  than  to  collect  it  in  cisterns  or  to 
dig  wells.  But  he  had  not  neglected  the  original 
business  of  lumbering.  Pulp  was  an  allied  industry ; 
to  manufacture  pulp  one  cut  down  trees  exactly  as  if 
one  were  manufacturing  lumber ;  pulp  bolts  must  be 
driven  down  rivers  to  the  mills.  Because  Worthing- 
ton  already  owned  the  spruce  and  the  rivers,  it  was 
simple  to  embrace  a  pulp  mill  or  so,  and  then,  as  a 
natural  step  further,  a  paper  mill  to  utilize  the  pulp. 

So  there  came  into  being  four  corporations,  each 
bearing  the  Worthington  name,  each  owned  by 
Amassa — ^with  the  exception  of  the  tenth  which,  by 
agreement,  now  fell  to  the  share  of  Hyram.  There 
was  the  Worthington  Lumber  Company,  the  Worth- 
ington Electric  Company,  Water  Company,  and 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company.  All  operated  as  separate 
enterprises,  independent  of  each  other  in  their  or- 
ganizations, but  with  Amassa  P.  Worthington  in 
the  ornamental  office  of  President  and  Hyram  Bond 
supreme  in  the  actual  management  and  control. 

During  these  years  there  had  been  two  births  of 
first  importance  to  Hyram  Bond:  in  1883  his  son 
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Jason  arrived  at  the  old  farmhouse ;  in  1884  a  daugh- 
ter, Lucille,  was  born  to  Libby  Bell,  now  Mrs.  Lester 
Bates.  The  son  was  welcome,  doubly  welcome  to 
Hyram's  old  mother  and  to  his  gentle  wife.  On  the 
day  of  Lucille's  arrival  it  is  of  record  that  Hyram 
was  difficult  to  approach. 

"I  discover,"  he  wrote  to  Professor  Witmer  that 
night,  "that  it  is  not  the  marriage  of  the  woman 
upon  whom  one's  affections  have  centered  themselves 
that  brings  home  to  one  the  finality  of  his  loss. 
Mere  marriage  is  a  word,  intangible  and  imponder- 
able. But  the  birth  of  a  child  is  definite,  final, 
closing  the  door  as  death  might  close  it.  My  thoughts 
have  been  unpleasant  companions  to-day." 

It  was  on  this  day,  perhaps,  that  a  new  idea  took 
shape  in  his  mind — a  romantic  idea  with  which  those 
who  knew  him  best  would  not  associate  him.  He 
had  been  thwarted.  He  had  lost  the  woman  he  had 
chosen  dehberately  for  his  wife,  and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible liis  grief  was  blood  relation  to  chagrin;  that 
it  was  not  so  much  the  loss  of  the  woman,  as  defeat 
of  a  plan  which  weighed  upon  him.  The  new  idea 
was  one  of  vicarious  realization.  He  had  failed 
to  possess  the  mother — now  he  should  possess  the 
mother's  daughter.  Libby's  blood  should  yet  mingle 
with  his  blood,  and  so,  in  a  fashion  he  would  achieve 
an  ultimate  success.  In  short,  his  son  Jason  should 
marry  Lucille ! 

To  further  this  scheme  he  modified  his  life;  to 
bring  it  about  he  hazarded  a  decision  and  gave  an 
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affront  and  passed  by  an  opportunity  so  to  solidify 
his  position  that  it  would  be  as  the  granite  of  the 
hills.  No  unimportant  portion  of  his  next  twenty 
years  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  this  plan  to  marry 
two  babes  not  yet  out  of  their  cradles. 

Lucille  was  not  yet  three  months  old  when  he 
broached  the  subject  and  entered  upon  the  negotia- 
tion. Libby  Bates  was  trundling  her  baby  cab  down 
the  street  when  Hyram  stopped  his  carriage  beside 
her  and  alighted. 

"I  haven't  seen  the  baby,  Libby,"  he  said  simply. 

Pridefully  she  uncovered  the  little  face  and  Hy- 
ram regarded  it  in  silence.  He  touched  the  baby 
cheek  with  his  great  finger  and  nodded  his  head. 

"She  looks  sturdy,"  he  said. 

"She's  the  best  baby — and  very  best  baby,"  said 
Libby. 

"I  have  a  son,"  said  Hyram.  "He  is  fourteen 
months  old." 

"He  looks  like  you,"  Libby  said  with  feminine 
diplomacy. 

"Do  you  remember,"  asked  Hyram,  "when  you 
made  me  take  the  pledge?" 

Libby  laughed  a  trifle  uncomfortably.  Hyram 
Bond  was  a  far  more  impressive  figure  to-day  than 
he  had  been  when  she  had  plucked  him  a  brand 
from  the  burning.  To  her  dying  day  she  flattered 
herself  she  had  done  this. 

"And  you  have  been  so — so  successful,"  she  said 
lamely. 
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"I  wanted  to  marry  you,"  he  said  bluntly. 

She  blushed  and  was  at  a  loss  for  words.  Of 
course,  she  had  known  Hyram  wanted  to  marry  her. 
Even  now  she  kept  that  knowledge  in  a  secret  place 
and  took  it  out  to  look  at  once  in  a  while.  As  years 
went  by  and  Hyram  assumed  greater  and  greater 
proportions,  she  took  it  out  more  frequently,  telling 
herself  in  a  superior  sort  of  way,  "I  could  have 
married  him  if  I'd  wanted  to."  It  was  a  very  satis- 
fying thought.  Now,  however,  she  had  no  word  to 
say. 

"I  want  my  son  to  marry  your  daughter,"  he 
said. 

She  stared  at  him.  "How  perfectly  silly,"  she 
said.     "Why,  baby  isn't  three  months  old  yet." 

"It  is  never  too  early  to  plan,"  said  Hyram. 

"But — but  she  won't  be  marrying  for  twenty  years 

yet." 

"Twenty  years,"  said  Hyram,  "is  a  short  time. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  idea?" 

"I — why,  Hiram,  I  think  it's  just  silly." 

"Talk  to  your  husband  about  it,"  he  said.  "I 
have  set  my  heart  on  it.  I  should  like  it  to  be  an 
understood  thing.  I  should  like  the  children  to  be 
brought  up  with  the  idea,  to  have  it  impressed  upon 
them  that  they  are  to  marry." 

"Are  you  really  serious.?" 

"I  am  serious,"  said  Hyram. 

"Why,  if  you're  not  just  joking,  of  course,  I'll — 
I'll  think  about  it." 
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**Do,"  said  Hyram,  and  again  he  bent  over  to 
scrutinize  the  baby.  "Look  after  her  health,"  he 
said  as  if  he  already  possessed  certain  proprietary 
rights. 

Month  after  month,  year  after  year,  Hyram  had 
persisted  doggedly ;  his  persistence  and  his  will  had 
overborne  Lester  Bates  and  his  wife,  had  swept  away 
the  absurdity  of  a  betrothal  in  the  cradle,  until  they 
had  come  to  accept  the  ultimate  marriage  as  a  thing 
inevitable  as  death  or  taxes.  Hyram  saw  to  it  the 
children  played  together  when  they  came  to  an  age 
when  play  was  possible,  and  he  talked  to  them.  He 
took  them  for  drives;  he  took  them  to  the  circus; 
he  saw  to  it  they  were  together  at  every  opportunity, 
and  stubbornly,  remorselessly  he  taught  them  that 
they  were  to  be  husband  and  wife.  They  accepted 
it  as  fact,  just  as  later  they  were  to  accept  as  fact 
that  the  world  was  round  and  that  six  times  six  are 
thirty-six. 

But,  whatever  Hyram  Bond's  preoccupation  with 
the  security  of  his  own  position,  or  with  vicarious  ro- 
mance, the  great,  the  engrossing,  driving  purpose  of 
his  life  was  building.  Not  building  a  huge  fortune, 
for  at  no  time  in  his  life  do  we  find  him  betrayed  into 
covetousness  for  mere  money;  but  of  an  institution, 
of  a  business,  of  a  great  organization  which,  yielding 
great  power,  should  be  capable  of  great  accompHsh- 
ments. 

In  order  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Worthing- 
ton  enterprises — and  it  was  of  them  he  thought,  not 
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of  himself  or  of  Amassa  or  of  any  human  entity — ^he 
studied  the  country.  Not  Carthage,  not  the  vici- 
nage, not  the  state,  but  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. And,  upon  what  he  observed  of  her  growth,  her 
hesitations,  her  conduct,  her  potentialities,  he  based 
his  own  plans. 

The  fact  that  the  population  of  the  land  had 
grown,  during  the  ten  years  of  his  association  with 
Worthington,  by  twenty-six  millions  of  people 
formed  the  backbone  of  his  policies.  That  one- 
fourth  of  these  inmiigrants  had  been  absorbed  by 
four  states — Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania — was  a  point  of  major  importance 
— but  that  the  remaining  three-fourths  located  them- 
selves principally  on  western  homesteads,  upon  free 
land,  was  a  point  which  stirred  his  imagination. 
Dakota,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Washington, 
were  filling  with  settlers.  Railroads  followed  immi- 
gration, and  immigration,  in  its  turn,  followed  rail- 
roads. Vast  natural  resources  in  minerals  and  tim- 
ber were  either  discovered  or  opened  to  commerce. 
Irrigation  talk  was  in  the  air,  fostered  by  land  hun- 
ger. The  number  of  cities  with  eight  thousand  or 
more  inhabitants  doubled  between  1880  and  1890, 
and  increased  urban  populations  demanded  better 
means  of  transportation.  So  arrived  the  overhead 
trolley  in  1888,  to  be  tested  in  Richmond,  and 
adopted  speedily  by  Boston.  Electric  power!  But 
the  great  industrial  phenomenon  of  this  decade  was 
the  gigantic  development  of  manufacturing.     The 
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number  of  hands  employed  and  the  value  of  the 
product  doubled.  Then,  in  1890,  after  months  of 
delay,  of  wrangling,  of  lobbying,  of  bitterness,  the 
McKinley  tariff  bill  was  passed — and  retail  prices 
moved  upward.    The  McKinley  tariff! 

These  matters  were  the  imponderable  raw  material 
out  of  which  Hyram  Bond  sought  to  manufacture 
the  tangible. 

So  rapid  had  been  the  expansion  of  the  Worthing- 
ton  interests  that  Amassa,  while  gratified  at  his  own 
aggrandizement,  was  apprehensive.  His  ability  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  a  moderate  woodworking 
plant  had  been  adequate;  he  could  not  grasp  even 
the  meaning  of  some  of  Hyram's  far-flung  grasp- 
ings.    He  remonstrated,  but  in  feeble  manner. 

"Hyram,''  he  said,  "have  we  not  enough.'^  Are 
we  not  going  too  fast.f^" 

"Our  balance  sheet  will  show  you  that,  sir,"  said 
Hyram.     "We  have  gone  rapidly,  but  solidly." 

"But,  my  boy,  aren't  we  becoming  unwieldy,  un- 
manageable?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Hyram,  "is  too  big  to  manage. 
I  am  not  sure,  sir,  that  it  is  not  simpler  to  manage  a 
vast  concern  doing  business  in  millions,  than  it  is  to 
run  a  corner  grocery." 

"I  am  getting  old,  Hyram." 

"Nonsense,  sir.  You  are  fifty-six.  You  may  well 
look  forward  to  another  ten  years  of  active  business 
life." 

Ten  years!    How  far  wrong  was  Hyram  in  this 
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estimate.  Ten  years  of  active  business  life!  What 
would  have  been  his  thoughts  at  that  moment  could 
he  have  known  that  Amassa  Worthington  would 
still  be  active  in  the  company  after  the  lapse  of 
thirty-five  years ! 

Amassa  cleared  his  throat  and  drummed  on  his 
desk  with  hesitant  fingers.  He  was  the  owner,  the 
head  of  the  business,  possessed  of  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  securities  which  represented  its  ownership — 
and  yet  he  knew  moments  of  hesitation  and  embar- 
rassment in  the  presence  of  this  young  man,  mo- 
ments when  he  was  reluctant  to  open  a  discussion, 
to  make  a  suggestion,  to  give  an  order.  And  yet  he 
had  no  reason  to  be  so.  Never  for  an  instant  had 
Hyram  been  inconsiderate.  His  constant  effort  had 
been  to  delude  Amassa  into  the  belief  that  Amassa 
was  the  actual  controlling,  directing  head.  In  the 
most  minute  details,  he  saved  Amassa's  face.  But 
hidden  in  Worthington's  heart  was  distrust  of  his 
own  abiUties  and  a  sure  knowledge  of  Hyram  Bond's 
powers.  He  leaned  upon  him  more  heavily  each  day ; 
each  day  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  lean  more 
heavily  as  the  enterprises  thrust  higher  their  heads 
and  wider  their  shoulders. 

There  had,  also,  grown  up  between  the  men  a  cu- 
rious affection.  Hyram  was  fond  of  Amassa,  fond 
of  the  man.  It  is  strange  that  he  never  could,  in- 
deed, never  tried  to,  put  from  his  mind  a  sort  of 
reverence  for  Worthington :  the  species  of  veneration 
which  Amassa,   as  the  town's   first   and  wealthiest 
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citizen,  had  aroused  in  the  breasts  of  his  townspeo- 
ple ten  years  ago.  The  young  man  would  not  have 
wounded  the  feelings  of  the  older  for  any  conceivable 
sum.  And  Worthington,  unless  stirred  to  tempo- 
rary resentment  or  jealousy  by  his  wife  or  son,  gave 
his  liking  to  Hyram.  They  understood  each  other 
in  a  secret  kind  of  way;  and  each  realized  in  the 
same  secret  way  that  the  other  understood  him. 

The  finger-tapping  ceased  and  Amassa  lifted  his 
eyes.     "My  son  has  been  home  six  months,"  he  said. 

"I  have  seen  him  about,"  said  Hyram,  girding 
his  loins  for  the  struggle  for  which  he  had  been 
preparing  for  a  decade — ^the  decisive  battle  between 
himself  and  Amassa  Worthington's  wife. 

"His  education  has  been  completed,"  said  Amassa, 
"and  he  must  go  to  work.  We  must  find  a  place  for 
him — er — such  a  place  as  is  properly  his  as  my  son 
and  heir — to  whom  all  this  business  will  go  at  the  ap- 
pointed time." 

"Surely,"  said  Hyram  adroitly,  "you  do  not  con- 
sider stepping  aside  in  his  favor!" 

"I  do  not,"  said  Mr.  Worthington  pompously. 
"Most  certainly  I  do  not." 

"For  what  position,"  asked  Hyram,  "has  his  edu- 
cation fitted  him?  We  must  consider  that.  He  is 
still  a  very  young  man;  ambitious,  no  doubt,  but 
young.  It  is  natural,  of  course,  that  he  should  want 
some  place  in  our  organization  which  will  seem  to 
him  properly  important." 

"Er— exactly." 
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"There  are  dangers  we  must  guard  against,"  said 
Hyram. 

"Of  what  nature?" 

"Those,"  said  Hyram,  "inherent  in  the  situation. 
Your  son  is  your  sole  heir.  On  a  day — very  distant, 
we  hope — the  supreme  power  in  this  company  you 
have  built  up  will  be  his.    He  is  aware  of  that." 

"Naturally,"  said  Amassa  in  his  dignified  manner. 

"The  peril,"  said  Hyram,  "will  be  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  others  of  that  fact — and  the  use  they  make 
of  it." 

"I  fear  I  fail  to  understand  you,  Hyram." 

"It  is  one  which  never  has  failed  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance in  just  these  circumstances.  A  party  will 
form  around  him.  Men  who  have  their  eyes  on  the 
future  will  worm  themselves  into  his  confidence.  We 
will  have  an  organization  within  an  organization;  a 
cabal,  in  short.     This  will  not  be  good  for  your 


son." 


"Ah— umph." 

"After  all,  sir,  a  great  business  is  like  a  kingdom. 
There  must  be  a  king,  and  that  is  yourself.  There 
must  also  be  a  crown  prince.  A  crown  prince,  sir, 
is  a  person  who  marks  time  until  he  wears  the  cro\\Ti. 
Absolute  authority  is  out  of  his  grasp  by  ten  or 
twenty  years,  but  he  knows  it  will  be  his.  In  the 
meantime  he  can  have  only  such  power  as  his  position 
gives  him — ^not  actual,  but  potential.  You  have 
read  history,  sir.  What  is  the  story  of  all  crown 
princes  ?" 
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Amassa  frowned.  Hyram  abandoned  the  subject 
as  it  was  his  custom  to  abandon  subjects  when  his 
purpose  in  talking  had  been  attained.  He  had 
sowed  the  seed.  He  had  implanted  in  Amassa's  mind 
the  idea  that  his  son,  if  put  in  a  position  to  do  so, 
might  gather  about  him  a  party  loyal  to  him  but 
disloyal  to  Amassa.     The  Crown  Prince  idea! 

"There  is  no  hurry,"  Hyram  said.  "Suppose  we 
give  it  consideration.  I  am  sure  you  will  reach  a 
solution  as  you  always  do,  sir." 

"It  is  a  point  requiring  thought,"  said  Amassa 
uneasily. 


C  HAP  T  E  R     X 

The  Worthington  Corporation  had  not  been 
the  sole  enterprise  to  expand  greatly  during  the  past 
decade ;  it  was  an  era  of  expansion,  but  the  great  bus- 
iness combinations  were  yet  to  come.  They  were  dis- 
cussed: Congress  made  great  talk  of  them,  the 
world  eyed  them  with  suspicion.  The  name  "trust" 
carried  to  the  public  mind  a  certain  stigma,  and  a 
mere  corporation  was  regarded  as  something  not 
quite  honest.  But,  nevertheless,  the  requirements  of 
financing  and  of  management  required  the  forma- 
tions of  larger  groupings  of  capital.  It  was  evolu- 
tion, and  the  clamoring  voices  of  apprehensive  or 
jealous  men  have  never  been  sufficient  to  halt  the 
slow  progress   of  inevitable  phenomena. 

To  the  eastward  of  Worthington  there  had  arisen 
the  millions  of  Peter  C.  Woodbury;  if  one  looked 
westward,  the  eyes  rested  upon  the  ramifications  of 
Willard  Latham's  holdings,  and  on  the  south  Bain- 
bridge  Nixon  had  become  mighty.  The  north  alone 
was  open,  or  nearly  open.  Already  these  powers 
impinged  upon  one  another,  their  fringes  touched 
and  were  confused  with  one  another.  Friction  was 
inevitable.     It  was  a  condition  which  gave  food  for 
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study  to  Hyram  Bond  who  foresaw  a  rivalry  destined 
to  break  out  into  open  warfare. 

Your  business  man — if  he  works  upon  a  huge 
stage — must  possess  the  quahties  of  a  statesman. 
He  must  seek  his  spheres  of  influence,  make  his  al- 
liances, prepare  his  war  chest,  his  armies,  and  his 
defenses.  Hyram,  as  he  studied  his  maps,  was  con- 
vinced that  the  future  of  the  Worthington  enter- 
prises lay  northward  and  westward.  Therefore,  it 
behooved  him  to  make  certain  of  the  friendship  of 
Woodbury  and  of  Nixon.  But  more  especially  of 
Woodbury,  for  the  man  himself  was  one  of  those 
financial  geniuses,  an  organizer,  a  general,  with 
whom  any  individual  might  hesitate  to  join  battle. 
Nixon  was  an  unknown  power,  rather  inchoate,  of 
vast  potentialities,  but  one  who  seemed  rather  to 
have  grown  with  the  times  and  by  good  fortune 
rather  than  of  set  plan  and  through  unusual  abili- 
ties. As  for  Latham,  on  the  west,  he  was  a  man  of 
old  family  and  of  old  wealth.  He  was  a  true  aris- 
tocrat, in  so  far  as  America  could  afford  an  aristo- 
crat. Able,  he  was,  in  times  of  calm,  but  Hyram 
questioned  if  he  possessed  the  vigor  to  command  in 
times  of  war. 

It  became  his  set  policy,  then,  to  conciliate  Wood- 
bury, to  reach  some  sort  of  alliance  or  working 
agreement  with  him.  He  would  like  to  have  gone 
to  Woodbury  with  a  map,  sat  at  table  with  him, 
and,  in  businesslike  manner,  have  divided  the  prom- 
ised land  between  them.      But  Woodbury  was  an 
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individualist,  an  egoist.  Hyram  had  provided  open- 
ings for  conversations,  but  Woodbury  remained  stu- 
diously blind  to  them.  Nixon,  on  the  contrary,  was 
flattered. 

"So  long,"  said  Hyram  to  Amassa  Worthington, 
"as  Woodbury  and  ourselves  do  not  jostle  each 
other,  there  is  no  danger.  We  can  flatter  Nixon 
to  follow  any  policy.  Our  object  must  be  to  work 
toward  a  definite  alliance  with  Woodbury." 

"Why  trouble  about  any  of  them?"  asked  Mr. 
Worthington  uneasily.  "Haven't  we  enough,  Hy- 
ram? Why  must  we  always  be  reaching  out  for 
more  ?" 

"Because,"  said  Hyram  grimly,  "we  must  reach 
or  be  reached  for.  The  whole  world  is  changing,  the 
whole  business  world.  It  seems  to  follow  some  in- 
exorable law,  sir.  The  law  of  concentration.  You 
can  trace  the  working  of  it  back  through  the  cen- 
tury. First,  men  invented  the  partnership — ^two 
men  joining  their  abihties  and  their  capital  for  the 
sake  of  greater  economy  and  higher  production. 
There  was  a  day  when  partnerships  were  illegal. 
When  partnerships  reached  their  maximum  with  the 
advance  of  industry,  some  other  machinery  was  nec- 
essary, and  the  corporation  w^as  invented.  It  was 
necessary  to  the  continuance  of  business;  made  so, 
sir,  by  the  growth  of  populations,  improvement  of 
transportation,  increased  purchasing  power.  We 
are  at  the  very  dawn  of  a  new  day.  I  am  saying 
to  you,  Mr.  Worthington,  that  we  may  see  within 
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this  generation,  groupings  of  corporations  which 
will  bring  under  one  executive  head  a  billion  dollars 
in  properties!" 

"That,"  said  Mr.  Worthington,  "is  sheer  nonsense, 
Hyram.  It  would  be  illegal.  It  would  be  too  cum- 
bersome to  manage." 

"No,"  said  Hyram,  and  then  he  smiled  one  of  his 
rare  smiles.  "What  is  the  United  States  but  a  huge 
trust — a  combination  of  smaller  corporations,  which 
are  the  states?" 

"A  fanciful  idea !"  said  Mr.  Worthington. 

"By  the  way,"  said  Hyram,  "you  were  speaking 
of  a  summer  home." 

"Mrs.  Worthington  was  discussing  it,  and  my 
son." 

"A  man  of  your  position,"  said  Hyram,  "should 
maintain  a  summer  residence.  It  is  expected  of 
you." 

"Er — possibly,  quite  possibly.'^ 

"A  number  of  very  influential  men  have  chosen 
Narragansett  Pier  or  Newport.  For  you,  sir,  I 
would  suggest  nothing  but  the  most  exclusive." 

"One  likes,"  said  Worthington,  "to  be  among  men 
who  are — ah — in  the  same  walk  of  life,  so  to  speak." 

"Peter  C.  Woodbury,"  said  Hyram,  "has  recently 
purchased  a  house  at  Newport.  In  a  roundabout 
way  it  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the  adjoining 
property  can  be  purchased  very  reasonably." 

"Indeed!"  said  Amassa.  He  eyed  Hyram  with 
some  suspicion.    "Young  man,"  he  said,  "I  find  that 
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you  make  few  recommendations  of  a  personal  nature 
without  some  motive  which  comes  to  light  later.  I 
would  prefer  you  to  be  frank  with  me." 

"Have  my  suggestions  been  to  your  advantage, 
sir,  or  to  your  detriment?" 

"Nevertheless,"  said  Amassa,  "I  have  sometimes 
the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  you  would  like  to 
move  me  about  the  board  like  a  checker." 

"Jonathan,"  said  Hyram,  "is  twenty-six." 

"All,"  said  Amassa. 

"Peter  C.  Woodbury's  daughter  is  twenty." 

"I  did  not  know  he  had  a  daughter." 

"And  beautiful,  I  am  told,"  said  Hyram. 

"You  keep  yourself  informed,  Hyram,  of  things 
which  one  would  not  believe  of  interest  to  you." 

"Everything  interests  me,"  said  Hyram,  "which 
may  be  useful  to  your  future  prosperity,  sir." 

Amassa  smiled  ^"ryly.  "So  you  wish  my  son  to 
marry  Woodbury's  daughter.?" 

"I  am  always  careful,"  said  Hyram,  "to  carry 
ample  fire  insurance  on  our  properties." 

"While  we  are  on  the  subject,"  Amassa  said,  "we 
may  as  well  discuss  where  we  are  to  place  my  son. 
He  is  growing  impatient." 

"He  is  an  unknown  quantity,"  said  Hyram.  "Do 
you  not  think  it  would  be  a  wise  idea  to  try  his  abili- 
ties?" 

"Unquestionably." 

"Very  well,  sir.  There  is  the  Devon  Street  Rail- 
way Company  which  we  have  discussed  taking  over. 
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Why  not  do  so  and  put  your  son  in  charge?  Let 
him  see  what  he  can  do  with  it.  It  will  be  quite 
in  keeping  with  your  position,  sir,  to  make  your 
son  president  of  such  a  company — one  which  may 
grow  to  considerable  importance." 

"An  excellent  idea,"  said  Amassa.  "I  will  broach 
the  subject  this  evening." 

Amassa  did  broach  the  subject  to  be  met  by  the 
cold  opposition  of  his  wife.  "There  is  but  one  place 
for  Steele,"  she  said.  (Mrs.  Worthington  referred 
always  to  her  son  as  Steele.)  "You  know  what  that 
is  as  well  as  I.  It  seems  to  me  the  time  has  come 
to  get  rid  of  that  man  Bond.  Unless  he  has  you 
completely  under  his  thumb." 

"I  am  under  no  man's  thumb,"  said  Amassa  in  his 
most  dignified  and  impressive  manner. 

"You  are  allowing  this  man  to  overshadow  you, 
father,"  said  J.  Steele.  "People  are  talking.  Do 
you  want  me  to  be  laughed  at?  I  tell  you,  sir,  this 
condition  is  intolerable  to  me.  Here  I  am,  your  son, 
and  I  am  of  as  much  importance  in  your  affairs  as  a 
day  laborer,  while  this  Bond  makes  himself  rich  at 
your  expense  and  holds  the  position  which  is  mine 
by  right." 

In  Amassa  Worthington  was  a  vein  of  fairness  and 
of  common  sense.  "If  he  has  made  himself  rich, 
Jonathan,"  he  said,  "he  has  made  us  twenty  times  as 
rich.  If  he  holds  an  important  position,  it  is  because 
his  abilities  have  earned  it." 

Jonathan  glowered.    "If  there  ever  comes  a  day," 
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he  said,  "when  I  am  running  things,  my  first  act 
will  be  to  git  rid  of  him." 

"I  should  hope  so,"  said  Mrs.  Worthington  tartly. 

Amassa  was  exasperated.  He  did  not  like  to  be 
made  uncomfortable  and  it  was  exquisite  discomfort 
to  stand  where  he  stood.  "When  you  prove  yourself 
able  to  hold  Hyram's  job,"  he  said  with  restrained 
anger,  "you  shall  have  it.  In  the  meantime  you  are 
not  running  things.  I  am  still  alive  and  in  posses- 
sion of  my  faculties.  Possibly,  young  man,  you 
are  impatient  for  the  day  when  I  shall  not  be  alive." 

"You  are  unfair  to  your  son,"  said  his  mother. 

"If  you  and  my  son  would  quit  nagging  me,"  said 
Amassa,  "life  would  be  much  pleasanter." 

"And  if  I  let  you  alone,"  she  said,  "you  would  be 
so  completely  under  that  man's  domination  that  he 
would  end  up  by  stripping  you  of  every  cent." 

"That  will  do,"  he  replied  in  the  tone  they  knew 
well  as  being  dangerous.  "I  don't  want  to  hear  any 
more.  Jonathan  takes  that  position  as  president 
of  the  Devon  company.  That  is  final.  Let  him  show 
vrhat  he  can  do  there." 

Amassa  Worthington  reached  this  decision  as 
much  for  the  sake  of  his  own  peace  of  mind  as  for 
any  better  reason.  It  would  remove  Jonathan  from 
the  house;  for  a  year  at  least,  it  would  postpone 
any  more  serious  decision.  Also,  as  will  have  been 
noted,  Hyram  had  planted  carefully  the  seed  of  jeal- 
ousy. The  Crown  Prince  idea  had  grown  flourish- 
ingly in  the  father's  mind. 
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So  J.  Steele  Worthington  went  to  Devon  to  prove 
himself. 

Hyram  Bond  required  that  that  proof  should  be 
decisive  and  final.  When  he  needed  a  thing  so  im- 
portant he  did  not  leave  it  to  chance.  He  wished 
Jonathan  oif  his  mind  and  off  his  back,  for  peace  at 
home  was  a  matter  which,  he  foresaw,  would  be  very 
necessary  to  him.  One  cannot  carry  on  a  war  abroad 
with  insurrection  inside  his  own  gates.  Therefore, 
Hyram  gave  efficient  attention  to  the  Devon  Com- 
pany. 

"Let  him  have  a  free  hand,"  he  said  to  Amassa. 
"We  must  know  what  the  boy  has  in  him.'' 

Hyram  did,  indeed,  give  him  a  free  hand  in  so  far 
as  advice  or  control  were  concerned — or  aid.  He 
placed  this  untried  boy  in  a  saddle  before  allowing 
him  to  have  a  riding  lesson,  first  seeing  to  it  that  the 
horse  was  unbroken  to  the  bridle. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  find  means  to  urge  the  young 
man  on.  There  was  vanity  to  work  on,  and  his 
mother's  unthinking  stubbornness  which  he  had  in- 
herited. By  this  way  and  by  that  Hyram,  in  his 
underground  but  efficient  way,  incited  the  boy  to 
prove  himself  a  young  Napoleon  of  finance.  And, 
being  made  aware  in  advance  of  every  scheme  the 
boy  set  in  motion,  he  brought  it  to  nothing  or  to  dis- 
aster. Skillfully  he  embroiled  Jonathan  with  the 
Common  Council  of  Devon.  Newspapers,  subsidized 
or  egged  on  by  they  knew  not  whom,  attacked  him 
joyously — as  newspapers  love  to  attack  any  local 
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transit  system.  It  was  a  simple  matter  to  stir  up 
labor  troubles  culminating  in  a  costly  strike. 

"When  large  issues  are  at  stake,"  he  wrote  to 
Professor  Witmer  at  this  time,  "one  must  not  think 
of  individuals,  no  matter  what  one's  sympathies  may 
be.  A  great  plan — ^which  may  not  come  to  perfec- 
tion for  twenty  years — is  more  important  than  a 
wrong  to  one  man.  I  would  hurt  no  man  to  satisfy 
a  private  grudge;  I  would  destroy  any  man  who 
threatened  the  success  of  a  great  undertaking.  One 
must  choose  between  being  moral  in  a  petty,  unim- 
portant way,  and  the  taking  of  every  essential  step 
to  insure  the  success  of  a  far-reaching  policy." 

For  six  months  Hyram  concentrated  upon  Devon. 
The  young  man  struggled,  not  without  courage  and 
not  without  some  sign  of  resource.  But  matters  went 
from  bad  to  worse;  confusion  mounted,  red  ink  re- 
placed black  in  the  books;  the  situation  went  from 
bad  to  worse  while  Hyram  maintained  an  utter  si- 
lence— but  saw  to  it  Amassa  P.  was  kept  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  march  of  events. 

"Jonathan  seems  to  have  gotten  himself  into  dif- 
ficulties," Amassa  said  tentatively  after  the  lapse  of 
eight  months. 

"So?"  Hyram's  voice  was  noncommittal. 

"If  things  go  on  this  way,  the  Devon  Company 
will  be  bankrupt  by  midsummer." 

"It  is  better  to  give  the  boy  a  free  hand,"  said 
Hyram. 

"Great  heavens,  man,  he's  had  a  free  hand.    He's 
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had  nothing  else !  He — I'm  afraid,  Hyram,  he  lacks 
the  capacity  for  management.  He's  headstrong !  He 
— I  dislike  to  say  it  of  my  son — Slacks  balance  in  busi- 
ness matters." 

"I'm  sorry,  sir." 

"And  he  wanted  to  run  the  whole  shebang!"  said 
Amassa  furiously,  becoming  colloquial  in  his  anger. 
"Huh !    A  pretty  mess  he'd  make  of  things." 

"And  now?" 

"We'd  better  get  him  out  of  there  before  he  does 
more  damage,"  said  Amassa. 

"But  then?" 

"That,"  said  Amassa,  "is  what  worries  me. 
What'U  I  do  with  him?  How  will  I  keep  peace  in 
the  family?" 

Hyram  hesitated  briefly — for  the  effect  of  the 
pause. 

"A  wedding  trip  of  a  year  abroad  would  help 
temporarily,"  he  said.  "Have  you  considered  that 
house  in  Newport?" 

"I've  made  an  offer  for  it." 

Hyram  nodded.  "If  only  the  girl  attracts  him," 
he  said,  "and  he  pleases  her.  .  .  .  Six  months  for 
a  courtship  and  a  year  abroad.  It  will  give  you  a 
breathing  spell,  sir." 

Amassa  smiled  wryly.  "You  have  settled  upon 
the  schedule,  I  see." 

"At  any  rate,"  said  Hyram,  "I  am  hopeful." 

After  this  interview  Hyram  returned  to  his  own 
ofiice  to  study  maps.     Now  his  mind  was  free.     It 
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would  be  a  long  time  before  Jonathan  could  become 
a  menace  again,  or  even  an  annoyance.  His  hands 
were  free  from  trouble  at  home,  so  he  could  embark 
upon  his  enterprise  abroad.  This  enterprise  was  ex- 
pansion toward  the  west. 

It  must  have  been  while  he  was  planning  the  cam- 
paign which  was  to  result  in  his  emerging  as  a  na- 
tional figure  in  the  world  of  business  and  finance, 
that  he  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Professor  Witmer  a  sig- 
nificant paragraph : 

"Never  make  an  enemy,"  he  said,  "unless  it  is 
of  absolute  necessity.  But,  if  you  must  make  an 
enemy,  let  the  process  be  so  thorough  that  he  is  left 
wdthout  resources  to  do  you  harm." 

In  the  month  of  May  Worthington  bought  the 
villa  in  Newport.  At  the  proper  season  his  family 
removed  to  that  resort :  Mrs.  Worthington  in  a  cold 
fury,  Jonathan  Steele  humiliated  and  sulking. 

"I  don't  know  how  he  did  it,"  Mrs.  Worthington 
said  repeatedly  to  her  son,  "but  take  my  word  for 
it,  Hyram  Bond  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all." 

J.  Steele  ground  his  teeth.  "Wait,"  he  said. 
"Wait!     My  time's  coming." 

But  Newport  was  lively;  society  was  more  at- 
tractive than  business,  and  his  next-door  neighbor 
was  young  and  lovely.  J.  Steele  found  it  more  pleas- 
ant to  busy  himself  with  hghter  activities  than  to 
carry  on  a  war  for  which  he  had  no  ammunition.  He 
was  not  lacking  in  personal  charm  and  social  assets 
— :S0  that  his  success  during  the  summer  healed  his 
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wounds  and  made  up  to  him  for  the  more  important 
failure  of  the  year.  The  pursuit  of  Marion  Wood- 
bury became  his  occupation,  and  he  carried  it  out 
efficiently  to  the  end  that  the  close  of  the  season 
found  them  engaged  to  be  married.  The  wedding 
took  place  during  the  Christmas  holidays  and  the 
young  people  set  sail  for  Europe  upon  an  extended 
honeymoon. 

The  event  drew  together  the  Woodbury  and 
Worthington  families,  formed  a  bond  between  them 
very  satisfying  to  Hyram  Bond.  It  was  a  social 
rather  than  a  business  alliance,  but  any  alliance  was 
better  than  none.  He  felt,  and  rightly,  that  in  any 
conjflict  which  did  not  threaten  him  directly,  Peter 
C.  Woodbury  would  keep  his  hands  off.  Which  was 
all  Hyram  asked  of  him. 

Shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year  he  made  war, 
without  formal  declaration,  upon  Willard  Latham. 


C  HAPT  ER     XI 

Hyram  Bond  had  continued  to  live  at  the  farm 
until  after  his  mother's  death  in  1889,  when  he  built 
for  himself  a  house  in  town — a  solid,  sturdily  built 
house  of  stone,  dignified  and  not  without  pretensions. 
But  even  after  his  removal  to  Carthage  the  family 
continued  to  use  the  old  homestead.  It  was  kept 
always  open,  and  there  were  few  Sunday  dinners 
the  year  round  that  were  not  eaten  there.  His  in- 
terest in  the  well-being  of  the  old  place  was  as  keen 
as  in  the  success  of  the  Worthington  companies,  and 
he  was  as  eager  to  hear  of  the  birth  of  a  calf  or  to 
receive  the  weekly  report  from  the  hen  yard  as  he 
was  to  read  the  statistics  of  the  winter's  cut  of  tim- 
ber or  the  monthly  balance  sheet. 

His  wife,  too,  loved  the  old  farm.  It  is  sometimes 
true  that  a  man  who  goes  forward  rapidly  in  the 
world  may  leave  behind  him  his  wife.  Possibly 
women  are  not  so  facile  as  men  in  adapting  them- 
selves to  a  new  milieu;  but  this  was  not  so  with 
Bessie  Willetts  Bond.  She  made  no  change  in  her 
habits  nor  in  her  outlook  upon  life,  nor  did  she  study 
to  acquire  social  graces;  on  the  contrary,  she  re- 
mained herself.  But  so  quiet  was  she,  so  gentle,  so 
capable  in  the  duties  required  of  her,  and  of  so  pleas- 
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ing  a  dignity,  that  there  was  no  stratum  of  society 
in  which  she  seemed  misplaced  or  to  which  she  was 
unsuited.  She  was  utterly  simple.  The  business  of 
her  life  was  to  be  Hyram  Bond's  wife  and  little 
Jason's  mother.  And  she  was  indispensable  to  Hy- 
ram, as  he  was  indispensable  to  Amassa  Worth- 
ington. 

It  is  recalled  of  her  that  she  went  away  upon  a 
month's  holiday  to  some  place  of  resort.  Hyram 
became  morose.  He  moved  from  his  house  to  the 
farm,  from  the  farm  to  the  hotel.  At  night  he 
walked  the  streets  uneasily  as  if  he  dreaddd  to  be 
indoors  and  alone.  The  room  she  had  filled  with  her 
presence — seldom  speaking,  restful,  dependable — 
was  dreadfully  empty,  and  more  than  once  he  put 
down  the  temptation  to  send  the  message  which  would 
bring  her  back  to  him.  Then,  at  the  end  of  a  single 
week,  she  returned. 

"I  couldn't  enjoy  myself,  Hyram,"  she  said  sim- 
ply.    "I  kept  feeling  you  needed  me." 

"I  did  need  you,  Bessie,"  he  said. 

Yet,  strangely  enough,  he  went  through  life  be- 
lieving he  did  not  love  her;  the  great  passion  of  his 
life,  he  was  convinced,  had  been  lavished  upon  Libby 
Bell.  As  one  reads  his  papers  and  studies  his  life 
one  wonders  if  he  ever  discovered  his  mistake,  but 
it  is  doubtful — and  very  curious  to  contemplate.  If 
ever  man  loved  his  wife,  clung  to  her,  could  not  live 
without  her,  it  was  Hyram  Bond.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  of  his  tragedies  was  that  he  did  not  know 
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it.  His  letters  to  her  were  love  letters,  but  he  never 
recognized  them  as  such.  Probably  he  never  read 
them  over  after  they  were  written  so  that  the  phrases 
which  came  from  his  heart  could  impress  his  mind. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  Bessie  worshiped  him  can- 
not be  questioned. 

As  for  little  Jason,  his  father  was  utterly  wrapped 
up  in  the  child.  The  boy  never  annoyed  him — this 
man  who  could  be  so  impatient  and  irritable  at  times ! 
His  son  could  break  in  upon  him  at  any  time  and 
upon  any  occasion,  always  to  be  received  with  a  rare 
smile  of  welcome.  Hyram's  happiest  hours  were 
those  when  he  sat  alone  in  his  office  and  made  plans 
for  the  boy's  future.  And  he  looked  forward  child- 
ishly to  those  gala  days  when  there  was  a  circus 
or  a  celebration  to  which  he  could  take  Jason  and 
little  Lucille  Bates.  His  son  and  daughter-in-law! 
When  he  looked  at  the  children  that  is  what  he  saw. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  was  a  lonely  man,  with- 
out friends,  and  unhappy.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
sipped  more  deeply  of  the  cup  of  bitterness  than 
most  men  have  done.  Let  those  who  hold  to  this 
theory  contemplate  his  life  with  his  family,  and  so 
be  answered. 

At  this  time,  late  in  1892,  occurred  his  first  se- 
rious difference  vnth.  Amassa  Worthington.  There 
were  no  sharp  words,  but  for  a  time  it  appeared  as 
though  an  impasse  had  been  reached  and  that  their 
relations  had  come  to  an  abrupt  termination. 

The  matter  of  dispute  was  the  offensive  against 
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WiUard  Latham.  Amassa  would  have  none  of  it, 
and  for  numerous  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  he  had 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  Latham  and  liked  him. 
In  the  second  place,  he  was  afraid.  If  one  makes 
war,  one  takes  great  risks;  he  did  not  desire  to 
hazard  what  he  possessed  in  order  to  obtain  more. 
He  was  quite  content. 

"No,  Hyram,"  he  said  firmly,  "in  this  I  cannot 
agree  with  you.  I  must  veto  this  plan.  Why,  in 
effect,  it  means  that  we  set  out  deliberately  to  ruin 
a  man  against  whom  we  have  no  cause  for  quarrel. 
It — it  is  almost  brigandage." 

"It  is  altogether  brigandage,"  said  Hyram. 

"You  admit  it!" 

"And  I  assert  its  necessity." 

"There  can  be  no  such  necessity.  Such  a  state- 
ment is  absurd." 

"We  must  eat  or  be  eaten,"  said  Hyram. 

"Who,"  asked  Amassa,  "can  eat  us?" 

"Peter  C.  Woodbury  and  Bainbridge  Nixon.  Do 
you  think,  sir,  their  eyes  are  not  on  us?  We  must 
put  ourselves  in  an  unassailable  position,  and  to  do 
so  we  must  be  free  in  the  west." 

"Nevertheless,"  said  Amassa,  "I  forbid  it."    ^ 

"Very  well,  sir,"  said  Hyram  quietly.  He  walked 
to  the  door  and  stood,  stooping  a  little  because  of 
his  great  height.  "In  that  case,  Mr.  Worthington, 
we  have  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways." 

"Why,  Hyram!    What  are  you  saying?" 
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"This,"  said  Hyram,  "is  my  resignation.  Good- 
bye, sir." 

Before  his  employer  could  arise  from  his  desk 
Hyram  was  out  of  the  room  and  out  of  the  building. 
What  his  thoughts  were  as  he  drove  to  the  farm  is  a 
secret  no  one  will  ever  penetrate.  He  put  up  his 
horse  and  strode  into  the  house  where  Bessie  looked 
up  in  surprise  at  his  untimely  appearance. 

**Is  anything  wrong,  Hyram?"  she  asked. 

"I've  resigned,"  he  said,  and  sat  heavily  in  his 
huge  chair  by  the  window. 

For  some  moments  she  remained  silent.  Then  she 
asked  gently,  "Does  it  matter  so  much,  Hyram  .^  We 
have  enough,  haven't  we?" 

His  massive  fists  were  clenched  and  his  granite 
face  was  grim  and  black.  "Matter !"  he  said.  "Mat- 
ter that  I  have  been  thwarted  by  a  man  I  have  car- 
ried in  the  palm  of  my  hand?  Who  has  the  right 
to  say  what  shall  be  done  in  that  business — he,  who 
has  ridden  on  my  shoulders,  or  I,  who  have  carried 
him?" 

Bessie  walked  to  his  side  and  placed  her  fingers 
on  his  shoulder.  "Hush,  Hyram,"  she  said.  "Hush !" 

Presently  his  hand  moved  up  to  touch  her  hand. 
"My  plans!"  he  said.  "My  plans!"  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  his  lip  curled.  "Well,  we'll  see 
what  he  makes  of  it — ^lie  and  his  wife !" 

For  three  days  he  sat  about  the  farm,  morose,  dis- 
consolate, gnawing  the  bone  of  bitter  disappoint- 
ment and  regarding  the  debacle  of  the  glowing  struc- 
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ture  he  had  erected  in  his  mind.  And  as  the  days 
went  by  such  hope  as  he  had  nourished  began  to 
wane.  Even  as  he  took  the  decisive  step  he  had  not 
believed  it  to  be  final;  had  regarded  it  more  as  a 
gesture,  as  a  snapping  of  the  whip  to  bring  Amassa 
to  scratch.  But  Amassa  did  not  come  to  fetch  him 
back;  perhaps,  after  all,  Mrs.  Worthington  had 
been  too  strong  for  him!  Perhaps  he  had  under- 
estimated the  power  of  Amassa's  vanity  and  of  that 
dignity  which  must  not  unbend.  He  sank  into  a 
sort  of  despondency  and  sought  solitude. 

Then,  on  the  fourth  day,  Amassa  came.  Bessie 
admitted  him  to  the  old  farm  parlor. 

"Where  is  Hyram,  my  dear.'^"  he  asked,  for  he  was 
very  fond  of  her. 

"In  the  orchard,  I  think,''  she  said.  Then  she 
spoke  as  severely  as  she  could  speak.  "You  have 
hurt  my  husband,  Mr.  Worthington." 

"He  is  a  stubborn,  willful  young  man." 

She  smiled.  "Not  to  me — not  to  me,"  she  said 
gently.  "If  you  are  going  to  hurt  him  more,"  she 
went  on,  "I  do  not  think  I  can  let  you  see  him." 

"I  have  come,"  said  Amassa,  finding  it  easier  to 
announce  his  surrender  to  her,  "to  ask  him  to  come 
back.  Will  you  tell  him.f^  Will  you  fetch  him 
here?" 

"Is  that  all.?"  she  asked,  not  moving. 

Amassa  frowned  and  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  but  she  continued  to  wait  and  to  gaze  at  him 
with  her  gentle  eyes. 
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"Confound  it,  Bessie,"  said  the  elderly  man,  "fetch 
him  along.    Tell  him  he  can  have  his  own  way." 

"I'm  sure  that  will  be  best,"  she  said,  because 
Hyram's  way  was  always  best  with  her,  and  went  out 
to  find  her  husband. 

Hyram  appeared  in  the  door,  ponderous,  impend- 
ing. 

"Well.?"  he  asked  gruffly. 

"Hyram" — there  actually  were  tears  in  Worth- 
ington's  eyes — "I  can't  get  along  without  you.  You 
wouldn't  leave  me,  Hyram!    What  would  I  do?" 

"I  will  not  be  hampered  and  thwarted,"  said  Hy- 
ram. "My  plans  were  too  great  and  important. 
Either  I  must  be  allowed  to  go  ahead  with  a  free 
hand,  or  I  must  start  again  from  the  beginning." 

"You  know  I  cannot  let  you  go,  Hyram.  The 
business  needs  you.  Let's  make  an  end  of  this. 
Come  back  with  me  now.  Go  ahead,  if  you  must. 
I'll  not  interfere." 

Hyram  advanced  into  the  room  and  stood  tower- 
ing over  Amassa.  His  face  had  changed,  his  man- 
ner had  changed.  Again  he  was  deferential,  con- 
siderate. "I'm  sure,  sir,"  he  said,  "you  will  never 
regret  this  decision.  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton,  any  other  course  will  end  in  disaster  for  us." 

"Perhaps,  Hyram,  you  know  best."  His  voice 
rose  a  tone  in  his  anxiety.  "WiU  you  come  now,  Hy- 
ram?    Right  away?" 

"Let  me  get  my  hat,"  said  Hyram. 

So  went  this  decisive  battle.     Hyram  had  tested 
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his  weapon  and  found  it  efficient  beyond  his  most 
sanguine  hopes.  From  this  moment  he  was  master^ 
and  knew  he  was  master.  Better  than  that,  Amassa 
P.  Worthington  knew  he  was  master  and  had  ac- 
knowledged it.  The  matter  had  worked  out  well. 
It  had  made  him  supreme  as  he  never  had  been  su- 
preme. Now  the  thing  to  do  was  to  use  his  supremacy 
skillfully,  to  heal  the  wounds  in  Amassa's  dignity, 
and  to  see  to  it  that  the  weapon  of  resignation — 
dangerous  to  its  wielder — ^need  never  be  drawn  again 
from  its  scabbard. 

Hyram  plunged  immediately  into  his  campaign. 

To  the  ordinary  observer  prosperity  seemed  se- 
cure, but  Hyram  was  no  ordinary  observer.  The 
year  had  shown  a  volume  of  business  unequaled  in 
history;  foreign  trade  was  unprecedented  and  the 
tonnage  hauled  by  railroads  touched  a  new  high 
mark.  Business  failures  had  been  fewer  than  for 
ten  years  past,  and  conditions  in  the  money  market 
were  favorable.  Hyram,  however,  saw  at  work  in- 
fluences which  might  spell  disaster :  prices  of  bread- 
stuffs  were  low  and  sinking  lower ;  heavy  gold  exports 
persisted,  and  the  net  loss  in  gold  exported  reached 
the  enormous  total  of  $59,000,000  as  against  $34,- 
000,000  for  the  previous  year.  Violent  fluctuations 
in  securities  upon  the  Exchange  were  significant,  and 
talk  of  free  silver  was  in  the  air.  It  was  a  year  of 
Presidential  election  in  which  the  McKinley  tariff, 
the  labor  troubles  at  Homestead  amounting  to  civil 
war,  and  the  birth  of  the  Populist  party  militated 
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against  the  success  of  the  Republican  party.  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  was  not  popular.  The  question  of 
maintaining  the  gold  standard  gave  rise  to  appre- 
hensions, and  there  was  much  gabble  of  socialism 
and  the  breakdown  of  the  individualistic  system  of 
competition.  To  the  discerning  eye  all  signs  pointed 
toward  trouble.  Cleveland  was  elected,  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  possessed  both  houses  of  Congress. 

"If  I'm  not  mistaken,"  he  said  to  Amassa,  "money 
is  going  to  be  very  hard  to  get  after  the  first  of 
the  year.  People  are  watching  the  Gold  Reserve.  If 
it  drops  farther,  banks  will  commence  calling  loans. 
Firms  T\athout  a  safe  cash  reserve  will  be  in  diffi- 
culties. Willard  Latham  has  no  cash  reserve  to  speak 
of.'' 

"How  do  you  know  that,  Hyram.^" 

"It  is  my  business  to  know  it,"  Hyram  said.  "More 
than  that,  he  has  been  borrowing  heavily  to  buy 
timberland  and  the  new  mills  at  Elias  Landing  were 
put  up  on  borrowed  money.  If  we  run  into  a 
panic " 

"How  will  a  panic  affect  us,  Hyram?" 

"I'm  hoping  for  one,"  Hyram  said.  "I  have  been 
getting  ready  for  it  for  three  years.  We  owe  prac- 
tically nothing  to  banks  or  otherwise.  That  is  why 
I  have  cut  down  our  expansion  program  as  I  have. 
Wages  have  been  low  and  will  be  lower.  I've  added 
to  our  quick  assets,  and  by  a  few  sacrifices  I  have 
laid  aside  ready  money  in  case  of  need." 
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"But  if  business  goes  to  pot!"  said  Mr.  Worth- 
ington. 

"Our  contracts  will  keep  us  going,  pay  wages,  and 
take  care  of  our  overhead.  There's  nothing  to  worry 
about,  sir.     We  are  sound." 

Mr.  Worthington  was  moody.  He  was  being 
driven  into  a  course  of  which  he  did  not  approve, 
but  which  he  must  support  with  all  his  resources. 
It  rankled,  but  he  did  his  best  to  conceal  it.  That 
dignity  which  was  so  dear  to  him  would  not  permit 
him  to  sulk  openly,  but  he  felt  his  position  of  help- 
lessness keenly.  Also,  he  was  not  happy  at  home. 
Mrs.  Worthington  had  scarcely  spoken  to  him  for 
days  after  he  humbled  himself  to  ask  Hyram  to  re- 
turn— and  when  she  did  speak  it  was  with  a  sharp 
tongue. 

"You  go  on  your  knees  to  this  bully,"  she  said. 
"You  fall  all  over  him  as  if  you  were  a  servant  about 
to  be  discharged.  Why  can't  you  have  some  spirit.? 
Now  was  the  time  to  be  rid  of  him  forever.  Now 
was  the  time  to  put  Steele  in  the  place  where  he 
belongs." 

"If  you  mean  Jonathan,"  said  Mr.  Worthington 
acidly,  "he  is  as  well  where  he  is." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that.?" 

"I  mean  that  my  son  has  shown  himself  unfit  for 
great  responsibilities." 

"You  put  him  in  an  impossible  position.  No  one 
could  have  done  better  than  he  did." 
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"No?"  asked  Mr.  Worthington  in  his  most  ironic 
tone.  "No?  Nevertheless,  without  even  going  near 
the  town,  Hyram  Bond  had  that  company  running 
on  greased  wheels  in  three  months." 

"I  suppose,"  said  his  wife  with  venom,  "you  will 
disinherit  Steele  and  make  this  man  Bond  your  heir. 
That's  what  he  is  after." 

"Nonsense.     Nonsense." 

"Oh,  you  will  actually  leave  your  property  to 
your  son!  I'm  surprised.  But  if  he  can't  manage 
it  now,  how  will  he  be  able  to  manage  it  then?" 

"That,"  said  Mr.  Worthington  grimly,  "is  a  point 
which  has  caused  me  no  little  worry." 

"You  can't  keep  him  in  Europe  all  his  life. 
There's  no  reason  for  exiling  him.  Anyhow,  they'll 
be  home  in  two  months.  I  had  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Woodbury  yesterday  saying  Marion  wanted  to  be 
at  home  to  have  her  baby." 

Amassa  looked  up  quickly.  "A  baby!  No!"  He 
rubbed  his  hands.  "So  I'm  to  be  a  grandfather,  eh? 
Well,  well.    Now,  we  must  do  something  about  that." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Worthington,  "that  gives  you 
another  person  to  supplant  with  your  Hyram  Bond." 

So,  now,  Amassa  brought  up  that  subject  again 
with  Hyram. 

"My  son  returns  in  sixty  days,  Hyram.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  with  him?  He's  a  good  boy — a 
good  boy.  Never  given  me  any  trouble  to  speak  of. 
But,  Hyram,  I  distrust  his  abilities.  I  daren't  give 
him  large  responsibilities  yet. 
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"He's  not  his  father,"  said  Hyram.  "But  he  is 
of  good  mind  and  well  educated.  If,  Mr.  Worth- 
ington,  he  would  only  put  himself  into  your  hands 
to  train,  I'm  sure  you  would  not  be  disappointed  in 
him." 

"I  fear  he  is  flighty.  He's  not  solid,  my  boy,  not 
solid.  Well,  we  shall  see.  We  must  work  something 
out." 

"Training  and  discipline,"  said  Hyram;  "those 
are  what  he  needs.  And  I  fear  he  is  getting  bad 
advice  from  some  source." 

Amassa  winced.  He  knew  whence  the  bad  advice 
came. 

He  changed  the  subject  abruptly.  "These  big 
business  combinations,"  he  said,  "seem  to  be  meet- 
ing with  considerable  success.  I  see  by  the  papers 
that  the  National  Cordage  Company  has  declared 
a  one  hundred  per  cent  stock  dividend." 

Hyram  narrowed  his  eyes.  "Ill-advised,"  he  said 
harshly.  "Ill-advised.  This  is  no  time  to  attract 
the  public  eye.  And  I  doubt,  sir,  if  they  were  justi- 
fied in  such  a  course."  He  shook  his  head.  "It 
smells  bad  to  me.  Mr.  Worthington,  if  anything 
were  to  happen  to  one  of  these  great  companies  in 
the  present  state  of  unrest,  the  result  would  be  devil- 
ish for  everybody." 

Hyram  saw  with  clear  eyes.  He  read  the  times, 
and  his  plans  counted  upon  some  business  debacle 
early  in  the  year.  It  came  opportunely.  In  May 
the  National  Cordage  Company  failed,  precipitating 
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a  stock  panic.  Banks  refused,  or  were  unable,  to 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  justified  borrowers.  Old 
and  stable  houses  were  crippled.  Conditions  were 
deplorable. 

But  Hyram  had  his  hook  well  baited  for  fishing 
in  troubled  waters. 


CHAPTER    XII 

Henry  J.  Beli.,  being  summoned,  came  hastily 
to  Hyram  Bond's  office.  So  far  had  Hyram  trav- 
eled in  eleven  years.  Mr.  Bell  showed  his  age  by 
an  increase  of  avoirdupois,  a  whitening  and  thinning 
of  the  side-whiskers,  and  an  appreciable  increase  of 
pomposity.  But  he  was  not  pompous  as  he  stood 
before  Hyram's  desk.  He  stood.  Hyram  did  not 
ask  him  to  be  seated. 

"Henry  J.,"  he  said,  and  scarcely  looked  up  from 
the  large  map  on  his  desk  as  he  spoke,  "unless  I 
read  the  signs  all  wrong  there  will  be  banks  failing 
right  and  left.    But  not  yours." 

"Eh?  What.?"  Mr.  Bell  grasped  his  hands  to- 
gether suddenly,  and  the  mouth  between  his  beards 
became  loose  with  alarm. 

"But  not  yours  was  what  I  said,"  Hyram  repeated 
without  warmth.  "In  ten  years  you  have  done  very 
well.  I  have  seen  to  it.  You  may  be  aware  of  it 
or  not,  but  five  years  ago  I  put  a  stop  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  second  bank  here.  I  have  given  you  a 
greater  share  of  the  Worthington  business  than  you 
had  a  right  to  expect." 

"I  know,  Hyram.    I  know,  and  I'm  obliged." 
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"You  need  not  be,"  said  Hyram.  "I  was  not  fa- 
voring you." 

Indeed,  he  had  not  been.  Here  was  another  in- 
stance in  which  he  had  pampered  himself  by  indul- 
gence in  romance.  Henry  J.  was  Libby  Bell's  father. 
Such  wealth  as  he  acquired  would  be  hers  one  day, 
and  her  children's.  However  much  it  went  against 
his  grain  to  aggrandize  a  man  he  despised,  a  man 
he  once  had  purposed  to  abolish,  he  laid  his  ani- 
mosity on  the  shelf  and  allowed  Bell  to  profit  vicari- 
ously by  the  accident  of  his  fatherhood.  But  again 
Hyram  was  not  single-minded ;  he  could  not  indulge 
in  romance  without  deriving  a  practical  by-product. 
A  bank,  a  strong  bank,  a  bank  of  considerable  size 
was  necessary  to  liis  program  of  extension — and  a 
bank  from  which  he  need  not  request  but  could  de- 
mand. All  of  which  worked  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  Henry  J.  BeU. 

Hyram  looked  up  now  and  his  face  was  not  amia- 
ble. His  shaggy  brows  which  overhung  his  eyes  more 
and  more  each  year  were  menacing,  and  his  cheeks, 
which  showed  signs  of  becoming  jowls,  were  set  and 
rigid. 

"You  are  not  much  of  a  business  man,  Henry  J.," 
he  said  as  if  he  were  commenting  on  the  qualities 
of  a  stick  of  timber.  "It  is  going  to  take  a  bigger 
man  than  you  to  pilot  a  bank  through  what  is  com- 
ing." 

Bell  drew  himself  up  and  his  face  worked  with 
anger.     "No  need  to  be  pompous,"  Hyram  said. 
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"Facts  are  facts.  I  can't  have  your  incompetence 
threatening  my  plans.  Therefore" — he  paused  and 
fixed  Bell  with  cold  eyes — "therefore,  from  this  date 
you  will  submit  to  me  every  loan  made  by  your  in- 
stitution in  any  sum  greater  than  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. You  will  bring  to  me  this  afternoon  a  full  list 
of  your  loans  and  investments,  and  you  will  report 
to  me  daily — fully." 

Henry  J.  struggled  weakly  to  assert  himself.  "It's 
my  bank,  Hyram.  I  own  it,  lock,  stock  and  bar- 
rel  " 

Hyram  interrupted  roughly.  "For  the  next 
twelve  months  you  are  a  clerk,"  he  said.  "Make 
one  move,  grant  one  loan,  without  my  consent — and 
down  comes  your  applecart.  That's  all,  Henry  J. 
Be  here  at  two  with  your  loan  book." 

A  clerk  laid  a  telegram  on  his  desk  as  Bell  left 
the  room  and  Hyram  opened  it  with  a  saturnine 
expression.  He  guessed  its  contents  and  its  sender 
— ^Willard  Latham,  asking  when  and  where  an  in- 
terview might  be  arranged.  Hyram  dictated  a  curt 
reply:  "Here.  To-morrow.  Ten  o'clock."  Then 
he  stepped  to  Worthington's  door. 

"Latham  will  be  here  to-morrow,"  he  said. 

"Why.?     What  brings  him  here.?" 

"Those  two  towns  of  timber  we  bought  out  of  his 
heart  last  week." 

"I  don't  like  it,  Hyram.  I  don't  like  it.  I  shall 
have  to  invite  him  to  my  house  and  break  bread  with 
him.    I  don't  see  how  I  can  do  it.    This  is  very  em- 
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barrassing,  Hyram,  very  embarrassing,  indeed!  I 
wish  he  had  not  come  here.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
him." 

"Then,"  said  Hyram,  "why  do  so.?" 

"Eh.?" 

"What  disagreeable  work  there  has  been  done  in 
the  past,"  said  Hyram  grimly,  "I  have  been  obliged 
to  do.  Why  make  this  an  exception.?  You  can  be 
called  to  the  city  to-night." 

"I  am  not  a  coward,  Hyram,"  said  Amassa 
gravely. 

Hyram's  face  softened  and  he  laid  his  hand  on  his 
employer's  shoulder.  "Indeed,  you  are  not,  sir," 
he  said,  and  he  meant  it,  for  he  admired  in  the  aging 
man  those  qualities  which  he  neither  possessed  nor 
desired  to  possess.  "I  would  save  you,  sir,  from 
what  you  find  disagreeable,  but  which  I  see  as  neces- 
sary." He  smiled,  and  the  smile  was  almost  wistful. 
"Your  standards  of  conduct  are  too  high  for  the  rest 
of  us — too  high  for  the  world  of  business  as  it  must 
be  faced  to-day.     Go  away,  sir,  and  leave  this  to 


me." 


"I  wish,  Hyram,  I  could  believe  these  things  are 
necessary — to  something  more  than  your  ambition." 

"I  do  not  think  I  am  ambitious,"  Hyram  said 
gravely.  It  was  apparent  he  was  studying  the  point, 
searching  himself  to  see  if  the  accusation  were  true. 
"I  am  ambitious  to  further  your  fortunes,  sir,  but 
more  than  that  I  am  ambitious  to  bring  about  a  great 
result.     For  myself  I  think  I  am  not  ambitious  at 
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all.  It  is  results,  important,  far-reaching  successes 
that  interest  me.     Things,  sir,  not  people." 

Amassa  regarded  him  with  sad  eyes.  "It  might 
be  better  for  all  of  us,  young  man,  if  you  were  per- 
sonally ambitious.  There  would  be  more  warmth, 
less  cold  calculation,  a  greater  understanding  and 
sympathy  for  human  beings." 

"But,"  said  Hyram,  "I  should  be  a  much  less 
valuable  machine.  Think  of  me  as  a  machine — which 
does  the  thing  it  is  designed  to  do  because  it  is  de- 
signed to  do  it.  A  machine  merits  neither  praise 
nor  blame — only  the  inventor  of  it." 

"Are  you  a  fatalist,  Hyram.?  Do  you  believe  we 
are  all  machines  who  must  do  but  one  set  task,  from 
which  we  cannot  deviate.'^  Don't  you  believe  in 
free  will.?" 

"For  ten  years,"  Hyram  said,  "I  have  had  no 
leisure  to  believe  anything.  When  I  laid  aside  my 
speculations  upon  such  matters  I  believed  in  noth- 
ing. Now,  I  do  not  know.  1  think  I  have  changed 
somewhat  as  I  have  aged.  I  find  myself,  half  un- 
consciously, admitting  the  existence  of  deities  and 
paradises  and  damnations.  Some  day  I  shall  take 
up  the  discussion  with  myself  again — and  reach  a 
conclusion." 

Amassa  shook  his  head.  "You  are  a  remarkable 
man,  Hyram.  Sometimes  I  think  a  greater  man 
than  I  can  realize — sometimes  I  think  a  much  smaller 
man  than  I  dare  imagine."  He  sighed.  "But  I 
cannot  do  without  you,  my  boy — and  not  wholly  be- 
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cause  your  abilities  are  indispensable  to  me.  You 
have  made  me  fond  of  you.  I  hope  you  will  think 
of  that  sometimes,  Hyrsun.  It  may  make  a  dif- 
ference." 

Hj'ram  turned  abruptly  and  left  the  room.  His 
going  startled  Amassa  P.  Worthington,  who  stared 
after  him  with  enlarged  eyes  and  lack  of  comprehen- 
sion. He  did  not  see  how  Hyram  Bond  was  biting 
his  lip  as  he  seated  himself  at  his  desk,  nor  how  he 
closed  his  eyes  for  an  instant  as  if  he  feared  some- 
thing might  escape  from  them. 

In  the  morning  Willard  Latham  arrived,  a  young- 
ish man  of  middle  age,  tall,  slender,  aristocratic  of 
poise  and  courtly  of  manner.  A  charming  man  of 
many  friends,  more  fitted  to  be  the  son  of  an  es- 
tablished fortune  than  to  be  the  one  required  to  carve 
out  such  a  fortune  for  his  descendants.  Hj'ram  met 
him  at  the  door  of  his  oflSce,  chose  to  meet  liim  stand- 
ing, for  he  was  not  unaware  of  the  impression  cre- 
ated by  his  hugeness,  the  massiveness  of  his  frame 
and  face. 

"This  is  our  first  meeting,  I  believe,"  said  La- 
tham courteously.  "I  have  looked  forward  to  it, 
Mr.  Bond,  for  your  fame  has  traveled  to  distant 
places." 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Hyram,  motioning 
toward  a  chair.     "My  cigars  are  strong." 

"I  can  imagine  it,"  Latham  said,  T^^th  a  disarming 
smile.    "So,  if  you  permit  it,  I  will  smoke  one  of  my 
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lighter  brand.  I  hope  Mr.  Worthlngton  is  in 
health." 

"Excellent,"  said  Hyram. 

"And  that  I  shall  see  him  again." 

"He  regretted,"  said  Hyram,  "the  necessity  for 
his  absence." 

"Ah.  .  .  .  And  his  family — I  have  not  been  privi- 
leged to  see  them  for  a  matter  of  years?" 

"Do  you,"  asked  Hyram,  "find  it  difficult  to  come 
to   the   point?" 

Latham's  gasp  was  almost  visible,  but  he  was  able 
to  smile  again.  "Report  has  not  belied  you,"  he 
said.  And  then,  "Perhaps  I  do  find  it  difficult  to 
come  to  the  point." 

"The  way  to  come  to  the  point,"  said  Hyram,  "is 
to  come  to  it.  It  has  always  to  be  arrived  at,  and 
beating  about  the  bush  only  makes  it  more  difficult. 
I  take  it  you  want  something  of  me." 

"I'll  try  to  be  as  direct  as  yourself.  I  learn  your 
interests  have  bought  certain  timber  adjoining  my 
own — and  which  I  have  rather  regarded  as  in  my 
bailiwick." 

"Two  towns — sixty-six-odd  thousand  acres." 

"Precisely.  Are  you  thinking  of  operating  there 
— in  my  territory?    You  see  I  can  be  direct." 

"At  any  rate,"  said  Hyram,  "we  have  bought  the 
timber." 

"I  asked  for  this  interview,"  said  Latham,  "be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  we  can  get  along  with  greater 
advantage  to  both  of  us  if  we  do  not  infringe  upon 
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one  another.  In  short,  my  purpose  in  seeing  you 
was  to  discover  if  we  cannot  make  some  arrange- 
ment as  to  boundaries — er — spheres  of  influence,  if 
you  like." 

"The  timber,"  said  Hyram,  "was  offered  us  at  a 
price.     I  considered  it  worth  the  purchase." 

"Would  you  consider  reselling  it  to  me?  At  a 
reasonable  profit,  of  course.  While  it  is  not  indis- 
pensable to  me,  it  will  be  very  valuable  in  the  future. 
I  am  on  the  ground  and  can  work  it  without  further 
equipment.  I  can  drive  to  my  mills.  You,  on  the 
contrary,  would  have  to  erect  your  miUs  at  consid- 
erable expense." 

"I  will  consider  it,"  said  Hyram. 

"Will  you  set  a  price?" 

"Seven  dollars  an  acre."  Hyram  leaned  forward 
a  very  little  and  fixed  his  eyes  steadily  upon  Latham. 
"When  I  set  a  price  upon  something  which  I  own — 
that  is  the  price.  I  haggle  when  I  buy,  but  I  never 
haggle  when  I  sell." 

Latham  smiled  a  bit  ruefully.  "I  could  have 
bought  any  time  these  five  years  past  for  six  dol- 
lars," he  said.  "But  I  fancied  I  could  take  my 
time."  He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Upon  what 
terms?" 

"Cash,"  said  Hyram,  and  his  teeth  closed  as  a 
trap  closes.     "I  paid  cash;  I  must  have  cash." 

"It  comes,"  said  Latham,  "at  an  unhandy  time. 
Money's  getting  a  bit  tight ;  however,  I'U  be  able  to 
swing  a  loan  of  that  size.    Will  you  have  the  papers 
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prepared?  And,  Mr.  Bond,  may  I  say  that  you 
have  acted  mighty  neighborly  in  this  matter?  I 
was  afraid  I  should  encounter  difficulties.'' 

Hyram  smiled  somewhat  dryly.  "You  will  always 
find  me  neighborly — for  a  reasonable  profit,"  he  said, 
and  Latham  was  able  to  see  humor  in  the  observation. 
Humor  was  all  he  saw.  His  eyes  pierced  no  deeper ; 
did  not  perceive  that  Hyram  had  fought  and  won 
the  first  considerable  skirmish  of  his  war.  If  only 
Latham  had  been  able  to  discern  the  war  cloud !  But 
he  saw  only  a  more  neighborly  and  amicable  attitude 
than  he  had  hoped  to  find. 

How  would  a  man  with  his  training,  his  straight- 
forward point  of  view,  be  able  to  perceive  that  Hy- 
ram had  lured  his  army  into  a  dangerous  neighbor- 
hood, had  compelled  him,  at  a  moment  when  he 
should  have  been  conserving  every  resource  and  hus- 
banding his  credit,  to  extend  himself  rashly?  True, 
he  had  increased  his  assets  in  standing  timber,  but 
standing  timber  cannot  be  realized  upon  quickly. 
It  may  be  a  liability  rather  than  an  asset.  The 
great  point,  the  telling  victory,  was  that  Hyram 
had  compelled  Latham  to  go  out  and  borrow  money 
in  a  great  sum — nearly  half  a  million  dollars.  By 
that  much  was  Latham  weakened  for  the  coming 
war.  That  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  which  he 
now  sunk  in  unproductive  timber  could  not  be  bor- 
rowed on  a  later  day  of  necessity  to  save  himself 
from  disaster.    It  was  as  if  an  army,  about  to  face 
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an  invasion,  had  shot  away  all  its  powder  in  target 
practice. 

Suddenly  children's  voices  became  audible  in  the 
outer  office  and  Latham  saw  Hyram  Bond's  face 
change,  become  almost  eager  as  his  attention  de- 
parted from  his  visitor.  A  boy  and  girl  came  breath- 
less from  running,  nor  did  they  pause  at  the  door 
for  permission  to  enter.     Latham  lifted  his  brows. 

"The  clerks,"  said  Hyram,  evidently  considering 
some  explanation  essential,  "have  orders  to  admit 
them — whenever  they  come  and  whoever  is  here." 

"Ah,"  said  Latham.     "Both  yours.  Bond?" 

"In  effect,"  said  Hyram,  and  for  an  instant  a  grim 
expression  settled  his  face  into  granite  lines.  "My 
son — and  his  playmate.  Both  wdll  be  mine.  They 
are  to  be  married!" 

"Eh!     Married " 

"It  is  arranged,"  said  Hyram.  "Jason  and  Lu- 
cille, this  is  Mr.  Latham." 

Willard  Latham  scrutinized  the  children  thus 
made  curious  in  his  eyes  by  Hyram's  announcement 
of  their  betrothal.  He  saw  a  sturdy  lad  with  no 
feature  of  his  father's — an  intelligent,  healthy  boy 
who  must,  he  considered,  favor  his  mother's  side; 
and  a  little  girl,  fair,  dainty,  fairylike,  whose  feet 
would  not  stand  still  even  for  an  instant,  and  who 
had  not  the  remotest  fear  of  the  massive  figure  in 
the  chair. 

"Papa  Bond,"  she  said  imperiously,  "we  want  ice 
cream.    You  promised  us  ice  cream.' 
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"You  did.     I  heard  you  promise  us  ice  cream 
said  Jason. 

Hyram  rose  to  his  feet.  "You'll  have  to  excuse 
me,  Latham,"  he  said.  "Unless  you  have  an  appe- 
tite for  confectionery.  I  promised  the  children  to 
take  them  to  the  ice-cream  parlor." 

Latham  continued  to  gaze  with  keen  interest  at 
the  man  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much  but  whom  he 
was  meeting  for  the  first  time.  "Suppose,"  he  said, 
"we  had  not  finished  our  business." 

"It  would  have  had  to  wait,"  said  Hyram. 

"It's  just  as  well  then,"  Latham  said,  with  a  laugh. 
He  could  not  estimate  this  man ;  could  circumscribe 
him  by  no  rule — and  he  was  compelled  to  a  liking  for 
him.  A  man  who  would  interrupt  an  important 
business  conference  to  buy  ice  cream  for  two  babies ! 
"I  can  catch  the  noon  train  for  home." 

"The  signed  papers  will  be  in  your  bank  the  day 
after  to-morrow,"  said  Hyram.    "Good-by." 

"And  again,"  said  Latham,  "I  consider  your  con- 
duct in  this  matter  very  neighborly.  I  venture  to 
hope,  Mr.  Bond,  that  a  mere  business  acquaintance 
may  be  enlarged  and  improved." 

"I  make  few  friends,"  said  Hyram.  And  with  that 
he  passed  through  the  door  and  offices  and  out  into 
the  street.  Latham's  curiosity  drove  him  to  the 
window,  whence  he  saw  Hyram  lift  a  child  to  each 
shoulder  and  carry  them  off  up  the  street. 

"What  a  man !"  he  said  under  his  breath.  "What 
a  man!" 


CHAPTER     XIII 

In  a  letter  to  Professor  Witmer,  Hyram  Bond  re- 
ferred to  the  social  qualifications  of  his  wife.  The 
letter  was  written  in  the  spring  of  1893  when  so- 
ciety assumed  sudden  important  proportions  in  his 
plans. 

"Bessie,"  he  said,  "is  of  an  extraordinary  sim- 
plicity, and  of  a  gentleness  which  is  at  once  gracious 
and  dignified.  I  do  not  think  she  is  equipped  either 
by  nature  or  by  education  to  be  what  one  hears  re- 
ferred to  as  a  great  hostess.  There  seems  to  be  but 
one  social  distinction  to  her — that  between  myself 
and  the  remainder  of  mankind.  Nevertheless,  she 
acquits  herself  to  my  perfect  satisfaction  either  in 
our  own  home  or  abroad.  She  would  entertain  with 
equal  placidity  and  lack  of  embarrassment  the  King 
of  England  and  the  head  bookkeeper.  She  is  not, 
thank  God,  one  of  these  showy  women,  either  in  ap- 
pearance or  in  conversation,  but  because  she  is  at 
ease  she  puts  others  at  ease  also.  And  if  she  has  no 
observation  to  make  she  maintains  a  courteous  and 
very  sensible  silence.  She  is  not,  you  will  gather,  a 
woman  to  arouse  the  emotion  of  pride  in  her  hus- 
band, but  she  does  fill  him  with  a  most  affectionate 
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satisfaction  and  contentment.  I  find  myself  for- 
tunate." 

It  is,  perhaps,  regrettable  that  Bessie  Willetts 
Bond  never  saw  this  letter,  for  it  is  doubtful  if 
Hyram  ever  paid  her  a  like  compliment  in  words. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  wholly  possible  she  knew, 
for  she  was  a  sensitive  woman  where  Hyram  was 
concerned  and  read  his  moods  with  a  precision  which 
was  almost  uncanny.  If  one  gives  up  a  lifetime  to 
the  study  of  one  man,  it  is  inevitable  she  will  come 
to  know  him  surprisingly  well. 

The  social  emergency  arose  upon  the  return  of 
J.  Steele  Worthington  and  his  Woodbury  wife  from 
their  prolonged  honeymoon.  Marion  Woodbury 
had  been  brought  up  in  a  social  atmosphere  some- 
what more  sophisticated  than  that  of  Carthage;  it 
was  her  intention  to  dominate  the  society  of  that 
region,  or,  if  there  were  no  society  as  she  under- 
stood it,  to  create  one.  And  the  dawn  of  this  new 
day  was  to  be  ushered  in  by  an  entertainment  to 
signalize  their  home-coming. 

Mrs.  Amassa  Worthington,  whatever  her  vindic- 
tiveness  against  Hyram  Bond,  had  not  included  his 
wife.  Perhaps  there  resided  in  her  the  willingness 
to  make  social  war  against  the  Bonds  and  so  have 
her  revenge  against  Hyram  for  his  ascendancy  over 
her  husband — but  a  modicum  of  good  sense  had 
prevented.  She  hated  the  man,  but  also  she  feared 
him.  This  was  not  true  of  Marion  Worthington, 
Vho  did  not  know  Hyram  at  all,  but  v^^ho,  having 
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listened  for  months  to  the  complainings  of  her  husv 
band,  and  to  his  fulminations,  had  come  to  believe 
that  her  mission  in  life  was  to  fight  a  battle  which 
her  relations  by  marriage  had  shirked.  She  was 
ambitious.  It  was  not  enough  for  her  that  she  was 
daughter  to  Peter  C.  Woodbury  and  daughter-in- 
law  to  Amassa  P.  Worthington.  She  wanted  to  be 
somebody's  wife  as  well.  It  was  Hyram  Bond  who 
prevented  J.  Steele  from  occupying  the  high  place 
to  which  his  birth  entitled  him.  Therefore,  she  re- 
turned in  open  warfare.    Her  husband  urged  her  on. 

Her  first  overt  act  was  to  be  a  deliberately  ad- 
ministered snub  of  such  public  character  as  must  set 
the  town  to  buzzing :  the  names  of  the  Hyram  Bonds 
were  to  be  omitted  from  the  list  of  guests  at  the  home- 
coming celebration.  She  spoke  of  it  openly,  with 
reasons  affixed. 

"One  must  draw  the  line  somewhere,''  she  said,  "if 
there  is  to  be  a  decent  society.  I  shall  have  nothing 
to  do  with  this  man  nor  his  family.  A  sort  of  ex- 
drunkard,  I  hear.  It  is  as  well  to  draw  the  line  first 
as  last.    Put  him  in  his  place  once  for  all." 

Thus  the  matter  came  to  be  talked  of  before  the 
event  and,  as  was  inevitable,  filtered  its  way  to  Hy- 
ram who  was  very  much  occupied  with  other  matters 
and  gave  it  scant  heed.  He  had  just  engineered  a 
delicate  transaction  whereby  he  had  secured  control 
of  the  principal  bank  in  Bolton  where  were  Willard 
Latham's  chief  offices  and  mills.  It  was  a  matter  in 
which  neither  he  nor  the  Worthington  interests  ap- 
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peared  upon  the  surface — a  sort  of  sapping  oper- 
ation, a  tunnel  driven  under  Latham's  fortifications 
to  be  equipped  with  high  explosive — a  mine  ready 
for  the  match! 

The  year  had  opened  as  he  had  foreseen.  In  Feb- 
ruary the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  be- 
came bankrupt  and  a  stock  panic  followed,  and  the 
Gold  Reserve  threatened  to  fall  below  the  tradi- 
tional point  of  safety.  In  this  crisis  New  York  banks 
loaned  the  government  on  call  six  millions  in  gold. 
And  in  this  state  of  affairs  the  national  government 
was  turned  over  to  Grover  Cleveland  on  March  4. 
There  was  vacillation.  The  President  hesitated  to 
sell  bonds  to  strengthen  the  reserve,  and  on  April 
15  Secretary  Carlisle  suspended  the  issuance  of  gold 
certificates  for  gold  deposited  in  the  Treasury.  Pub- 
lic anxiety  became  acute,  and  disasters  followed  one 
another  with  overwhelming  rapidity.  New  York 
banks  refused  to  rediscount  notes  offered  them  by 
inland  bankers,  and  there  were  bank  failures  in  the 
South  and  West.  Then  the  dangerous  expedient  of 
clearing  house  certificates  was  resorted  to,  and  within 
a  brief  space  there  were  in  circulation  $55,000,000 
of  the  dubious  tokens.  The  Erie  Railroad  failed 
in  June,  and  silver  dropped  to  thirty  and  one-half 
pence  an  ounce.  .  .  .  The  times  favored  Hyr am  and 
his  project.  He  foresaw  some  governmental  cura- 
tive action,  and  determined  to  push  his  war  to  com- 
pletion before  it  should  throw  a  ray  of  hope  through 
the  financial  night. 
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It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  young  woman's 
social  ambition  should  receive  scant  attention  from 
him  in  this  crisis,  but  on  a  Sabbath  which  he  was 
spending  in  rest  at  the  farm  with  his  family  and  his 
creatures  the  thing  became  suddenly  worthy  of  his 
notice.    Bessie  spoke  of  it. 

"Hyram,"  she  said,  "we  are  not  to  be  invited  to 
young  Mrs.  Worthington's  party." 

"So  I  hear,"  said  Hyram  abstractedly. 

"She  must  not  put  such  a  slight  on  you,  Hyram," 
said  his  wife  with  gentle  firmness.  "I  cannot  sit  by 
and  see  my  husband  snubbed  by  this  young  woman." 

"Your  husband,  Bess?     What  about  yourself.?" 

She  smiled  and  nodded.  "I  know,  Hyram,  I  am 
only  your  wife.  It  contents  me.  I  love  being  your 
wife.  Sometimes  I  am  very  proud  that  a  man  like 
you  should  have  married  me.  It  is  enough  for  me. 
I  know,  too,  Hyram,  that  a  snub  from  this  child 
seems  only  as  a  flea  bite  to  you.  But  I  am  jealous 
for  you,  Hyram.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  made 
little  of  by  those  who  owe  you  so  much." 

Hyram  stood  Httle  Jason  on  his  feet  and  leaned 
forward.  "I  follow  you,"  he  said,  "but  to  me  it 
seems  the  slight  is  to  you.  Aimed  at  me  it  may  be, 
but  the  arrow  strikes  you." 

"They  are  not  thinking  of  me,"  said  Bessie. 

"Then,"  said  Hyram,  "it  would  be  well  if  they 
did.     The  young  fools!     So  you're  jealous  of  your 
husband's  dignity,  eh.'^" 
Yes,  Hyram." 
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"But  not  at  all  of  your  own  social  prestige?" 

"Only  for  your  sake,  dear." 

He  walked  to  her  and  laid  his  huge  hand  upon 
her  ordered  hair — a  rare  caress  which  brought  a 
smile  of  beauty  to  her  upturned  eyes.  "And  I,  Bes- 
sie," he  said  gently,  "care  something  for  yours." 

She  saw  lines  form  about  his  mouth  and  the  mus- 
cles at  the  corners  of  his  jaw  grow  hard.  "I'll  attend 
to  the  matter,"  he  said  grimly. 

That  the  thing  troubled  Amassa  Worthington  was 
testified  on  Monday  when  he  referred  to  the  event 
in  evident  embarrassment,  clearing  his  throat  and 
tugging  at  his  whiskers  uneasily. 

"I  hear,"  he  said,  "that  my  son  and  his  wife  are 
planning  a  considerable  entertainment." 

"Indeed?"    Hyram  appeared  scarcely  to  hear. 

"Those  things  are  for  the  younger  folks,  eh?  I 
suppose  we  must  expect  to  sit  back  and  watch  the 
children  play.  More  and  more  we  find  ourselves 
omitted  from  their  pleasures." 

The  line  of  thought,  the  explanation,  almost  the 
apology,  was  not  difficult  to  perceive.  Amassa  was 
endeavoring  to  take  the  biting  edge  from  the  slight. 

"Ah,"  said  Hyram,  "it  is  be  a  party  for  the 
younger  people?" 

"That  is  the  idea,"  said  Amassa. 

"The  men  in  four  of  Willard  Latham's  mills  went 
out  on  strike  this  morning,"  said  Hyram. 

Amassa  felt  a  sudden  great  relief;  Hyram  con- 
sidered the   party  negligible;   he   seemed   scarcely 
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aware  of  it.     So  he  accepted  the  new  subject  of  dis- 
cussion gratefully. 

"A  singularly  unfortunate  moment  for  labor  trou- 
bles," he  said. 

"For  Latham,  not  for  us,"  said  Hyram,  nor  did 
he  disclose  at  what  expense  of  trouble  and  of  money 
had  come  those  strikes,  organized  by  his  agents  and 
directed  by  him.  Those  strikes,  timed  to  the  instant 
so  that  Latham  would  be  prevented  from  filling  cer- 
tain vital  contracts.  "Latham  made  a  mistake  sell- 
ing stock  in  his  concern  to  pay  for  expansion.  He 
should  have  bonded.  Now  he  is  hampered  with 
stockholders  and  a  board  of  directors — a  restless 
minority  interest.  News  of  this  trouble  will  send  the 
price  of  his  securities  down  to  nothing." 

"And  we  profit  by  his  misfortune,"  Amassa  said, 
w^ith  manifest  distaste. 

"The  stock,  which  was  sold  at  a  hundred,  has  been 
falling  steadily  for  a  year.  It  touched  fifty  in  Jan- 
uary; it  passed  through  forty.  I  am  surprised  if 
this  news  does  not  send  it  do\\Ti  to  ten." 

"But  the  physical  worth  is  there,  Hyram." 

"A  frightened  public  does  not  think  of  physical 
worth.  I  think  I  can  break  it  to  five — or  lower. 
Then  I  shall  buy." 

"Very  wtU,  my  boy,"  said  Amassa.  "The  matter 
is  in  your  hands." 

That  evening  after  dinner  Amassa  referred  to  the 
conversation  of  the  morning. 

'Hyram  doesn't  seem  to  have  noticed  this  caper 
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of  Marlon's,"  he  said.  "I  was  worried.  He  might 
have  been  aifronted." 

"And  he  isn't?" 

"I  tell  you,"  Amassa  said  a  bit  impatiently,  "he's 
unconscious  of  the  whole  thing." 

"Sometimes,"  said  his  wife,  "I  think  I  know  this 
man  Bond  better  than  you." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

Her  only  answer  was  to  shrug  her  shoulders. 

Newspaper  readers  of  that  day  were  grateful  for 
any  event  which  had  not  to  do  with  currency,  busi- 
ness failures,  the  silver  issue,  Mr.  Bayard  and  his 
plots  against  silver  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  and 
the  possible  blunders  of  the  next  Congress  summoned 
to  meet  in  August.  Therefore,  it  made  much  of  the 
tour  of  the  youthful  Duca  dei  Strozzi,  cousin  to  the 
King  of  Italy.  His  arrival  was  chronicled,  his  land- 
ing at  the  Battery  and  his  reception,  the  ball  given 
for  him  by  Mrs.  Astor,  his  clothes,  his  suite,  the  bat- 
tle of  hostesses  in  the  metropolis  for  his  possession. 
This  charming  young  man  was  to  tour  the  country 
from  coast  to  coast,  investigating  the  country's  natu- 
ral resources,  its  manufactures,  its  railroads,  and  its 
pleasures.  So  simple  and  unaffected  were  his  man- 
ners and  so  handsome  his  face  that  he  became  a  popu- 
lar idol — and  the  social  lion  of  the  year.  Of  this 
phenomenon  Hyram  Bond  took  notice. 

He  wrote  a  great  international  banker  with  large 
hazards  in  Italy — a  man  under  no  slight  obligations 
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to  Hyram.  He  was  brief,  without  preamble,  and 
without  pretense. 

"I  want  the  Duca  dei  Strozzi  to  visit  me  in  Car- 
thage. This  is  important.  A  situation  has  arisen 
which  makes  it  necessary.  Attend  to  this  matter  for 
me,  notify  me  of  the  date  of  his  arrival,  and  you 
will  not  find  me  ungrateful." 

The  next  issue  of  the  Carthage  Enquirer,  laboring 
under  great  excitement,  announced  that  the  duke 
would  break  his  journey  in  their  city,  having  a  tre- 
mendous interest  in  the  business  of  lumbering.  The 
date  of  his  arrival  was  not  known  to  the  editor,  nor 
the  duration  of  liis  visit,  nor  other  particulars  of 
interest  to  all.  But  he  was  coming.  Carthage  was 
to  entertain  a  real  duke — the  duke  of  all  dukes !  It 
was  a  fact  and  verifiable,  as  Mrs.  J.  Steele  Worth- 
ington  discovered  upon  inquiry  of  the  editor,  for  he 
had  a  notification  on  the  letterhead  of  the  Italian 
Embassy  to  offer  as  proof. 

It  was  enough  for  Marion.  Of  course,  the  Worth- 
ingtons  would  entertain  him !  She  besought  Amassa 
to  bestir  himself  to  that  end,  and  wrote  her  father 
to  exert  his  influence.  There  was  social  prestige  for 
one — to  be  remembered  as  the  hostess  of  that  young 
nobleman  over  whom  New  York  had  squabbled,  and 
to  whom  McAllister  and  the  Four  Hundred  had  done 
homage. 

Various  maneuverings  were  maneuvered,  letters 
written,  influential  personages  approached.     Then 
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fell  the  blow  in  a  brief  note  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Embassy  giving  Mrs.  J.  Steele  the  information 
that  the  Duca  dei  Strozzi  was  to  be  entertained  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  Carthage  by  Mr.  Hyram  Bond ! 

Marion  ran,  actually  ran,  down  the  hall  to  her 
mother-in-law's  bedroom  with  the  note. 

"Look,"  she  cried  thrusting  it  into  Mrs.  Worth- 
ington's  hands.     "Look!" 

Mrs.  Worthington  looked  and  then  very  slowly 
refolded  the  paper  and  placed  it  in  its  envelope  be- 
fore she  spoke.     Then  she  nodded. 

"I  despise  the  man,"  she  said.  "He  is  an  impos- 
sible, bullying  brute,  but  one  must  never  mistake 
him  for  an  idiot.     I've  been  expecting  something." 

"But  what  shall  I  do.?    What  shall  I  do.?" 

"This,"  said  Mrs.  Worthington,  "is  so  completely 
perfect  there  seems  nothing  to  do.  My  dear,  for  a 
dozen  years  I  have  tried  to  find  some  way  to  hurt 
that  man,  to  get  the  best  of  him.  I've  thought  up 
a  number  of  ways — but  none  I  dared  use.  When 
he  is  abolished  it  must  be  permanently.  Half  meas- 
ures or  petty  annoyances  such  as  yours  are  danger- 
ous.    But  you  would  have  your  own  way  about  it." 

"After  all  he  has  done  to  Steele,"  cried  Marion. 

"After  all  he  has  done  to  all  of  us,"  said  Mrs. 
Worthington. 

Tears  stood  in  the  girl's  eyes,  tears  of  exasper- 
ation and  defeat.  "But  something  must  be  done.  It 
must  be." 
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"What  would  you  suggest?"  asked  her  mother  in 
a  tone  with  an  edge  of  wire. 

"Can't  Papa  Worthington  do  something  about  it?" 

"He  never  has,"  said  Papa  Worthington's  wife 
dryly. 

"But  don't  you  see?  I've  snubbed  him  and  his 
wife.  Now,  even  supposing  Papa  made  him  invite 
us  to  the  entertainments  for  the  duke  we  couldn't 
go.     We — we've  put  ourselves  on  record." 

"Do  you  suppose  Hyram  Bond  didn't  think  of 
that?  And  do  you  suppose  he'll  not  take  means  to 
have  the  story  get  out?  The  whole  state  will  be 
laughing  up  its  sleeve  at  you." 

"At  us,"  said  Marion. 

"No,  my  dear.  He'll  take  good  care  of  that. 
He'll  not  hurt  Mr.  Worthington.  It  will  be,  if  you 
can  forgive  the  expression,  a  spanking  of  the  chil- 
dren." 

"But  can't  Papa  do  something?    Anything." 

"I  doubt  it,  but  we'll  see.  When  Hyram  Bond 
decides  to  make  a  point  he  makes  it  thoroughly.  At 
any  rate,  from  now  and  henceforward  nobody  in  this 
part  of  the  state  can  deny  that  he  and  Bessie  have 
the  entree.''' 

When  Amassa  came  home  the  crisis  was  laid  before 
him  while  he  listened  grimly. 

"You  are  well  served,"  he  said  with  little  show 
of  sympathy.  "There  was  no  call  to  affront  Hyram 
or  his  wife."     Then  he  chuckled  a  little.     "Never," 
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he  said  with  one  of  his  rare  efforts  to  be  facetious, 
"try  to  shoot  a  tiger  with  a  popgun.  .  .  .  However, 
I'll  think  about  it.    Possibly  there  is  some  way  out." 

His  way  out  was  characteristic  of  his  unimagina- 
tive, decent,  straightforward  mind.  "Hyram,"  he 
said  in  the  morning,  "you've  got  my  daughter-in- 
law  in  a  state  of  mind.  Serves  her  right.  But,  after 
all,  she's  young.  Isn't  there  some  way  you  can  let 
her  down  out  of  the  tree  without  breaking  an  arm.?" 

"Is  she  satisfied,"  asked  Hyram  unemotionally, 
"that  Bessie  is  fit  company  for  her  and  her  friends.?" 

"I  rather  imagine  so.  I  may  go  so  far  as  to  say 
I  am  quite  certain  of  it." 

"Permanent  condition,  or  liable  to  change  with 
the  weather.?" 

"I  don't  think  she  loves  you,  Hyram,  but  I  think 
she's  learned  her  lesson." 

Hyram  nodded.  "Can't  have  the  womenfolks  pick 
on  Bessie,"  he  said.  "So  long  as  that's  understood 
we'll  get  along.  Tell  the  young  woman  the  matter 
is  in  my  wife's  hands.  But  she'll  have  to  go  to  Bess. 
That's  the  price.  It's  time  she  learned  you  don't  get 
something  for  nothing." 

Amassa  nodded  his  head.  "You're  justified,  my 
boy.     I'll  tell  her." 

So  that  crisis  was  passed.  Bessie  was  gentle  and 
sympathetic  with  a  young  woman  compelled  to  hu- 
miliate herself,  and  the  Bonds  consented  to  go  to 
the  Worthingtons'  party.     But  Hyram  found  him- 
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self  with  two  enemies  in  the  Worthington  family, 
both  vindictive,  both  bent  upon  his  undoing,  both 
seeing  J.  Steele  as  the  weapon  with  which  he  might 
be  brought  low.  His  one  friend  was  Amassa — and 
Amassa  was  drawing  toward  his  sixtieth  year. 


CHAPTER     XIV 

President  Cleveland,  in  his  message  of  August 
8,  demanded  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  Silver 
Purchase  act.  On  the  appearance  of  that  message 
Hyram  Bond  commenced  to  draw  tight  his  noose. 

"There's  a  man  of  backbone  and  intelligence  in 
the  White  House,"  he  said  to  Amassa  P.  "He's 
going  to  stick  to  gold.    Times  will  improve." 

"They  seem  to  be  improving  for  Latham,"  said 
Amassa.  "I  see  the  quotations  on  his  stock  are 
higher." 

"Every  point  it  rises  brings  him  so  much  nearer 
to  bankruptcy,"  said  Hyram.  "Those  securities 
could  fall  no  lower  without  destroying  his  credit. 
I've  compelled  him  to  go  into  the  market  and  buy 
— and  he's  buying  from  us.  With  more  borrowed 
money.  His  butter  is  spread  so  thin  you  can  see 
the  bread  through  it." 

That  night  he  traveled  to  Boston  and  in  the  morn- 
ing was  in  the  ofBce  of  a  firm  dealing  largely  in  mill 
supplies ;  he  closeted  himself  with  the  executive  head. 

"Do  you  want  all  the  business  of  Worthington  and 
Company?"  he  asked  abruptly. 

"All  your  business!  Naturally,  Mr.  Bond.  It 
would  be  a  very  big  thing  for  us." 
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"You  can  have  it  for  a  term  of  three  years." 

"But  upon  condition?" 

"I  never  give  anything  away,"  said  Hyram. 
"How  much  does  Willard  Latham  owe  you?" 

The  man  looked  up  apprehensively.  "I've  been 
worrying  about  that  Latham  account.  Do  you  know 
anything?     Is  there  any  danger?" 

"How  much  does  he  owe  you?" 

"Thirty-odd  thousand  dollars." 

"Commence  suit,"  said  Hyram. 

"Eh?  But  that  will  be  dangerous.  If  he's  shaky, 
that  will  precipitate  matters.  I  don't  want  to  lose 
my  money." 

"I  figure  you  may  get  ten  cents  on  the  dollar — if 
things  go  on.  Start  your  suit  now  and  I  guarantee 
payment  dollar  for  dollar  " 

"But,  sir " 

"The  Worthington  business  in  three  years  will 
amount  to  three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars,"  said 
Hyram. 

"You  will  guarantee  in  writing?" 

Hyram  smiled.  "Is  it  likely?  But  I  guarantee. 
Is  my  writing  better  than  my  word?" 

Suit  was  initiated  before  nightfall;  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  Hyram's  controlled  bank  in  Bolton  called 
its  loans.  Both  facts  were  extensively  noted  in  the 
newspapers,  together  with  the  renewed  up-flaming 
of  the  smoldering  strike.  Frightened  creditors 
rushed  to  the  courts  in  panic;  banks  which  had 
loaned  too  generously  upon  the  prestige  of  the  La- 
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tliam  name  reached  out  to  seize  what  might  be  seized. 
There  came  a  frenzied  meeting  of  creditors,  attach- 
ments, chaos,  while  Willard  Latham  rushed  from 
bank  to  bank,  from  city  to  city  in  an  effort  to  extend 
loans  or  to  lay  his  hands  upon  new  money  with  which 
to  satisfy  old  debts.  Lest  there  be  a  chance  that  the 
creditors,  in  desperation,  agree  to  a  composition 
and  an  extension  of  time,  dummy  minority  stock- 
holders, representing  Hyram  Bond,  demanded  re- 
ceivership and  accounting. 

It  was  a  masterly  marshaling  of  events ;  the  mov- 
ing by  a  genius  at  financial  strategy  of  his  infantry 
and  artillery,  and  the  hurling  in  at  the  correct  in- 
stant of  his  massed  cavalry.  The  result  was  debacle 
— bankruptcy — a  voluntary  petition  filed  by  Wil- 
lard Latham.  The  president  of  Hyram's  bank  was 
appointed  receiver  by  the  court,  and  the  threads 
were  gripped  securely  in  Hyram's  hands. 

Now  he  appeared  in  the  character  of  rescuer — 
his  first  overt  appearance  in  the  matter.  What  could 
be  done?  What  steps  taken  to  salvage  something 
from  the  ruins?  These  questions  he  asked  in  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  the  creditors. 

"The  Worthington  Company  notes  with  anxiety 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  Willard  Latham  Corporation. 
For  the  good  of  the  trade  and  of  the  financial  future 
of  this  section  of  the  country  it  requests  a  full  meet- 
ing of  creditors  to  confer  with  its  representative 
with  a  view  to  rendering  such  assistance  as  is  prac- 
ticable." 
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This  letter  was  received  with  delight  and  acted 
upon  with  promptness.  The  meeting  was  called  in 
Bolton,  and  Hyram  appeared  in  person.  For  a  full 
day  he  sat  grim  and  silent  while  men  let  off  steam, 
made  impractical  proposals,  and  fulminated.  Then 
he  rose  to  his  feet. 

"There  seems,"  he  said,  "to  be  no  disposition  to 
agree.  I  can  waste  no  more  time  upon  this  matter. 
The  Latham  Corporation  is  bankrupt.  Its  quick 
assets  have  shrunk  to  nothing;  its  securities  are 
worthless.  If  its  properties  are  put  up  to  public 
sale  at  this  time,  with  the  finances  of  the  country 
in  their  present  state,  there  will  be  no  purchaser. 
The  mills  will  be  silent,  and  silent  mills  fall  to  rust 
and  ruin.  The  chief  industry  of  a  region  will  be 
paralyzed.  Thousands  of  men  will  be  out  of  work 
or  otherwise  affected.  And  you  creditors  will  realize 
practically  notliing.  That  is  the  condition.  Do  you 
agree?" 

"It  is  apparent,"  said  the  receiver,  who  presided. 

"Therefore,  to  save  these  counties  from  stagna- 
tion, the  Worthington  interests  make  a  proposition. 
They  will  buy  the  assets  of  the  Latham  firm,  lock, 
stock,  and  barrel.  Within  thirty  days  they  will  re- 
open the  plants  to  the  fullest  extent  justified  by  the 
times.  These  assets  wiH  be  paid  for  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  banks  will  be  paid  dollar  for  dollar  be- 
cause banks  must  not  be  allowed  to  suspend — but  in 
ten-year,  six-per  cent  bonds  of  the  Wortliington 
Companies.      So   bank  capital   will   remain   intact. 
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Other  creditors  will  receive  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar 
in  cash,  making  a  total  sum  of  one  million  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  dollars.  There  is  our 
proposition.  It  is  final.  It  must  be  accepted  or 
rejected  before  the  hands  of  that  clock  point  to  the 
hour  of  four." 

He  did  not  sit  down,  but  walked  solidly  from  the 
hushed  room.  His  massive  figure  passed  down  the 
aisle,  and  to  those  men  it  seemed  some  permanent, 
irresistible  body;  some  ruthless,  inexorable  manifes- 
tation of  a  natural  force.  The  silence  continued  un- 
til his  dominance,  that  imponderable  grip  with  which 
he  held  them,  released  its  hold  with  his  absence. 

"Well,"  said  a  banker,  "that's  that."  Relief  was 
in  his  voice. 

"Better  than  I  dared  hope,"  said  another.  "That 
man  sees  far.  He  could  have  imposed  harsher  terms. 
No  man  but  a  genius,  building  for  the  future,  would 
have  saved  the  banks  and  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple in  their  banks." 

"There  is  nothing  to  discuss,"  said  a  third. 

"Then,"  said  the  fourth,  "I  move  you  that  this 
proposition  be  accepted  according  to  its  terms." 

So  ended  that  war.  With  a  cash  expenditure  of 
something  over  a  million  and  a  half,  and  promises 
to  pay  in  ten  years  another  four  millions  of  dollars, 
Hyram  Bond  secured  for  Amassa  P.  Worthington 
properties  which  had  cost,  perhaps,  double  that 
sum,  had  added  forty  per  cent  to  its  own  girth,  had 
opened  to  itself  a  new  and  vastly  valuable  territory. 
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And  Willard  Latham,  according  to  Hyram's  for- 
mula, had  been  so  utterly  destroyed  that  his  enmity 
was  negligible  as  a  future  menace. 

Now  followed  the  period  of  Cleveland  financing. 
The  sale  of  fifty  millions  of  gold  bonds  redeemable 
in  ten  years — this  in  January  of  1894 — was  initi- 
ated, and  a  bitter  storm  swept  the  country.  The 
Knights  of  Labor  applied  for  a  restraining  order 
forbidding  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from 
making  the  sale;  the  judiciary  committee  of  the 
House  resolved  that  the  proceeds  could  not  be  used 
for  current  expenses;  the  impeachment  of  Carlisle 
was  demanded — and  financiers  looked  askance  at  the 
loan.  By  personal  appeal  Carlisle  placed  the  bonds 
at  a  premium  of  $8,661,000.  But  subscribers,  to 
pay  for  the  bonds,  withdrew  from  the  Gold  Reserve 
by  presentation  of  legal  tender  notes  the  sum  of 
$24,000,000,  instituting  a  vicious  circle.  In  Au- 
gust the  Reserve  fell  to  $52,000,000,  and  in  Jan- 
uary of  1895  to  $41,000,000.  In  this  emergency 
Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  was  called  to  Washington 
and  proposed  the  purchase  of  $100,000,000  in  gold 
bullion  at  a  fixed  price.  Three  million  and  a  half 
ounces  were  purchased  from  Morgan,  Belmont,  and 
Rothschild — one-half  to  be  bought  abroad — with 
four-per  cent  bonds  at  a  price  of  104.  A  renewed 
tempest  swept  the  land  when  these  bonds  were  issued 
to  the  public  and  were  oversubscribed  in  America 
seven  times  and  in  England  sixteen  times — at  a  price 
of  one  hundred  and  twelve  and  a  half.     There  were 
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charges  of  graft,  of  dishonesty.  Mr.  Morgan  had 
been  a  former  cHent,  and  Stetson,  Morgan's  legal 
adviser,  a  law  partner  of  Grover  Cleveland. 

Nevertheless,  the  Treasury  was  relieved  and  com- 
merce revived  in  1895 ;  in  the  following  January  the 
government  resorted  again  to  a  loan,  but  this  time 
it  yielded  to  clamor  and  threw  the  loan  open  to  the 
public.  In  the  result  of  this  Hyram  Bond,  who  had 
been  scanning  the  horizon,  saw  an  inflow  of  public 
confidence.  The  loan  was  vastly  oversubscribed  at 
a  premium  of  eleven  points — a  lower  amount  than 
would  have  been  realized  but  for  the  apprehensions 
created  by  Cleveland's  Venezuela  message  of  Decem- 
ber in  the  preceding  year. 

Now  came  the  repudiation  of  Cleveland  by  his 
party,  the  nomination  of  Bryan  upon  the  platform 
of  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  in  the  ratio  of 
sixteen  to  one.  The  victory  of  William  McKinley 
restored  confidence  to  the  business  world  which  had 
feared  a  catastrophe  should  Bryan  be  successful. 
But  Hyram,  his  eye  always  upon  the  future  and 
upon  the  more  ponderable  signs  of  the  times,  saw 
more  substantial  grounds  upon  which  to  erect  a 
structure  of  prosperity.  Trade  balance  assumed 
amazingly  favorable  proportions;  the  reorganized 
railroads  were  now  upon  a  sound  basis  of  solvency, 
crops  were  bountiful — and  the  country  at  large 
showed  a  disposition  solidly  to  support  a  political 
party  which  promised  to  put  an  end  to  the  bickerings 
and  divisions  and  unsettled  policies  which  had  cov- 
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ered  with  humiliation  the  Cleveland  administration. 
In  short,  the  United  States  had  set  its  feet  upon  the 
ground,  seized  the  plowshare,  and  strode  forward 
determined  to  plow  a  deep  and  straight  furrow. 

Hjram  was  ready  to  follow  the  ploT^Tnan. 

In  Xovember  of  1893  a  new  factor  had  appeared 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Worthington  interests  in  the 
person  of  a  grandson,  who  was  named  neither  Amassa 
for  his  paternal  grandfather  nor  Peter  for  his 
mother's  father.  Those  names  did  not  ring  with  suf- 
ficient resonance  in  the  ears  of  parents  ambitious  for 
a  place  in  the  society  of  Ne^vport;  they  savored  of 
the  soil  and  of  ancestors  who  had  hewn  do\sTi  trees 
with  axes  rather  than  enemies  with  swords.  The 
child  represented  the  fusing  of  the  blood  of  two 
financial  powers,  of  two  considerable  fortunes,  of 
families  which  were  of  the  American  peerage,  and 
he  must  be  given  a  name  which  would  sound  well 
in  drawing  rooms,  read  well  in  society  columns  and 
fall  upon  the  ear  imposingly.  So,  to  Amassa's  dis- 
appointment, the  cliild — in  advance  of  liis  appear- 
ance— was  named  Woodbury  Wortliincrton. 

k  CD 

His  arrival  was  not  decorous  as  it  should  have 
been;  he  did  not  come  into  the  world  as  a  perfect 
little  gentleman  should  do,  but  in  a  manner  which 
might  have  been  chosen  by  an  infant  with  no  sense 
of  family  responsibility  whatever — attendant  with 
peril  to  his  mother  and  with  consequences  to  himself 
which  were  in  the  nature  of  disaster.     For  a  matter 
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of  weeks  it  was  feared  he  could  not  survive.  His 
father,  a  vain  man,  when  the  full  enormity  of  his 
misfortune  was  made  known  to  him,  feared  he  would 
survive.    The  child  was  destined  to  be  a  cripple. 

One  of  his  little  feet  was  twisted,  torn,  mishandled 
so  that  he  must  go  through  life  with  something  re- 
sembling a  club. 

How  bitterly  J.  Steele  Worthington  resented  this 
affront  can  only  appear  as  the  years  made  their 
progress  and  his  conduct  toward  his  son  is  scru- 
tinized. He  was  humiliated.  He  suffered  in  his 
vanity.  Nature  had  chosen  to  affront  him  in  pre- 
senting him  thus  with  a  malformed  child — a  child 
who  must  walk  clumsily  in  the  high  place  to  which 
he  was  destined,  who  would  be  pitied  by  strangers, 
whispered  about  covertly.  Tall  himself  and  vigor- 
ously formed — a  handsome  young  man — ^he  felt  a 
sort  of  physical  shrinking  from  his  son  and  could 
not  bear  to  touch  him.  His  thought  in  those  first 
few  weeks  was  not  of  how  he  could  ameliorate  the 
condition,  of  how,  by  affection  and  sympathy,  he 
could  make  up  to  the  child  for  this  ill-natured  jape 
of  destiny,  but  rather  of  how  he  might  conceal  the 
fact  from  the  world. 

Mrs.  Worthington — Amassa's  wife — was  more  in- 
clined to  blame  Marion.  Somehow  it  was  her  fault. 
She,  too,  was  humiliated  and  resentful  and  not  too 
careful  to  conceal  her  emotions  from  the  convalescent 
girl  who  thus  had  betrayed  the  confidence  of  her  son. 
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and  proved  herself  unworthy  of  the  honor  bestowed 
upon  her  by  the  Worthington  name. 

Marion  herself  was  too  ill  to  know  or  to  care  in 
the  beginning,  and  as  she  recovered  was  too  greatly 
preoccupied  with  her  own  condition,  with  the  threat 
to  her  beauty,  with  the  chances  of  regaining  her 
health  and  loveliness. 

As  for  Amassa,  he  loved  the  child;  loved  it,  per- 
haps, with  a  tenderness  of  which  he  would  have  been 
incapable  toward  a  hale  and  hearty  and  fortunate 
youngster.  He  was  not  ashamed,  he  was  grief- 
stricken.  He  thought  not  at  all  about  the  stigma 
upon  the  family  dignity,  but  wholly  of  the  child's 
calamity,  and  his  solicitude  was  at  once  pitiful  and 
admirable.  His  one  thought  was :  What  can  we  do 
for  the  boy?  To  the  exclusion  of  other  occupations 
he  pursued  this  quest  through  the  offices  of  special- 
ists, the  disputations  of  consultants.  By  these  he 
was  assured  that  the  child,  if  he  could  be  given 
strength  to  master  the  first  few  months,  might  hope 
to  grow  to  reasonably  healthy  manhood.  He  would 
walk,  but  as  time  went  on  with  a  more  apparent 
limp — for  the  ailing  leg  would  not  keep  pace  in 
growth  with  its  mate.  No  operation  would  amelio- 
rate the  condition — but,  with  this  exception,  the 
child  might  hope  to  become  a  vigorous  man.  Amassa 
accepted  these  dicta  with  resignation  and  made  such 
plans  as  ingenuity  and  skill  could  devise  for  the 
child's  happiness  and  comfort. 
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Into  this  inclement  atmosphere  the  child  arrived; 
upon  him  blew  the  blighting  wind  of  hostility.  The 
heir  of  the  House  of  Worthington  was  surrounded 
by  an  environment  which  could  not  but  modify  and 
mar  whatever  of  character  chance  or  divinity  or 
heredity  had  bestowed  upon  him  at  birth.  An  un- 
fortunate child — not  in  that  he  never  could  buy  and 
wear  a  pair  of  shoes  from  the  shop,  but  because  of 
the  natures  of  those  closest  to  him  through  his 
formative  years ;  because  of  their  imperfections,  their 
vanities,  disappointments  and  humiliations. 

One  cannot  know  at  what  moment  the  boy  real- 
ized his  dissimilarity  to  other  children,  nor  when  he 
sensed  the  attitude  towards  him  of  father,  mother, 
and  grandmother.  Probably  it  did  not  come  at  once, 
shockingly,  but  rather  as  a  gradual  process,  scarcely 
sensed.  It  is  likely  he  grew  into  realization  and  the 
state  of  mind  which  must  accompany  such  realiz- 
ation. His  life  differed  from  other  lives  because 
of  omissions  rather  than  acts — the  omissions  of  that 
pride  and  companionship,  that  solicitous  love,  that 
constant  presence  of  parental  care,  which  are  the 
right  of  every  child.  One  learns  by  comparisons, 
and  because  he  was  kept  secluded  he  could  not  com- 
pare. He  could  not  know,  in  those  first  years,  how 
he  differed  in  these  things  from  other  boys — how 
he  was  hidden  away,  how  he  was  an  inhabitant  of 
backgrounds,  to  be  brought  forward  only  of  neces- 
sity and  then  with  reluctance. 
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Whatever  one  may  say  for  the  improvement  of  his 
bodily  condition,  one  can  only  deplore  the  molding 
of  his  mind  and  of  his  character. 

Such  were  the  beginnings  of  the  future  possessor 
of  the  great  Worthington  fortune  which  Hyram 
Bond  was  building  with  ruthless  acumen  and  with 
an  almost  religious  enthusiasm. 
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The  period  reaching  through  the  years  of  the 
Spanish- American  War  and  to  the  new  century  was 
one  devoted  by  Hyram  Bond  to  domestic,  rather  than 
to  foreign  affairs.  It  was  an  era  of  consolidation, 
of  organization.  He  labored  not  to  acquire  new 
properties  but  to  develop  and  bring  to  a  full  flower 
of  productive  efficiency  the  great  properties  already 
assembled  under  the  Worthington  name.  He  stood 
now  upon  the  threshold  of  his  fiftieth  year,  and  a  por- 
trait of  him  taken  at  that  period  shows  us  a  man 
of  massive  face,  stern  to  grimness,  with  heavy-lidded 
eyes  under  extraordinarily  bushing  eyebrows.  His 
hair  persisted  valiantly;  a  dewlap  was  making  its 
appearance;  the  eyes  themselves  show  above  per- 
ceptible pouches,  but  are  level,  almost  startling  in 
the  keen,  boring  intensity  of  their  gaze.  The  whole 
face  might  stand  as  an  idealization  of  unbending, 
inexorable,  intelligent  will. 

His  figure  was  still  erect  and  powerful,  though 
heavier  through  the  middle,  and  age  had  added  to 
him  a  habit  of  bearing  which  was  both  impressive 
and  dignified.  As  one  regards  the  portrait  it  seems 
a  face  incapable  of  softening  or  of  smiling,  yet  it 
is  of  record  that  neither  was  impossible. 

169 
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Curiously  enough,  no  existing  portrait  or  descrip- 
tion of  the  man  exliibits  that  trait  which  was,  per- 
haps, the  most  significant  of  his  equipment.  Always 
he  seems  the  doer,  the  man  of  action — never  the 
tliinker,  the  philosopher.  Yet  he  was  a  student,  a 
profound  student  and  one  of  the  most  penetrating 
thinkers  of  his  age.  Had  Hvram  Bond  chosen  to 
put  between  covers  his  reflections  upon  the  sociology 
of  the  nineties,  he  would  have  been  the  recipient  of 
honorary  degrees  from  universities  for  a  better  rea- 
son than  donations  to  their  foundations. 

His  letters  to  Professor  Witmer  are  almost  wholly 
personal  in  their  nature,  revelations,  searchings  into 
his  own  heart.  They  show  to  us  liis  need  to  explain 
himself  to  someone  of  something;  his  desire  to  be 
understood  and  appreciated  by  one  human  creature 
at  least.  But  there  is  one  letter  which  touches  upon 
other  matters  and  wliich  exhibits  him  as  a  man  whose 
successes  were  due  as  much  to  clear,  pliilosophical 
study  of  larger  movements  and  trends,  as  to  ruth- 
less acuteness  in  the  realm  of  finance. 

"If,"  says  he,  "one  were  able  to  analyze  the  in- 
dustrial and  economic  movements  of  this  generation, 
three  major  trends  come  at  once  before  our  eyes:  the 
organization  of  capital,  the  organization  of  labor, 
and  the  meddling  with  both  of  the  national  govern- 
ment. From  a  scrutiny  of  these  we  come  inevitably 
to  the  conclusion  that  cooperation  is  the  great  law  of 
social  development.  Concentration  is  inevitable.  It 
cannot  be  stayed  by  legislation." 
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It  was  with  this  great  current — upon  this  tremen- 
dous social  flood — that  he  navigated  his  craft;  his 
ultimate  goal  was  an  organization  of  industrial  units 
so  huge,  so  perfectly  financed  and  managed,  as  to 
be  impregnable  to  any  attack  by  rivals  and  secure 
against  any  vicissitude  of  economic  upheaval. 

Amassa  Worthington  was  in  his  sixty-fifth  year; 
J.  Steele  Worthington  was  thirty-four.  The  oc- 
cupation of  this  young  man  had  become  the  waiting 
for  dead  man's  shoes.  He  remained  a  thorn  in  Hy- 
ram's  side,  but  a  petty  thorn.  Danger  from  him 
was  not  immediate,  but  always  he  impended,  inimica- 
ble,  voicing  threats  of  what  he  would  do  on  the  day 
of  his  accession.  From  the  day  of  his  adventure  with 
the  transit  company  his  father  had  suspected  his 
abilities.  There  Hyram  had  wrought  efficiently.  He 
had  implanted  in  the  straightforward  mind  of  a  stub- 
born man  the  idea  that  his  son  and  heir  was  unfit  for 
great  responsibilities.  J.  Steele,  by  his  own  bear- 
ing, by  uttered  words  which  had  come  back  to  his 
father's  ears,  had  erected  another  barrier  between 
them — the  barrier  which  must  exist  between  a  man 
in  possession  and  a  younger  man  who  lets  it  be  known 
that  he  is  overanxious  to  inherit. 

So  it  had  not  been  difficult  to  exclude  J.  Steele 
from  any  major  place  in  the  organization — which 
the  young  man  resented  by  declining  any  place.  In- 
evitably he  formed  the  habit  of  leisure,  and  though 
he  would  have  resented  the  insinuation,  he  would 
have  been  sorely  vexed  at  any  invasion  of  this  leisure 
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by  business.  Vexed  is  the  word  which  must  be  used 
advisedly.  For  the  young  man  seemed  incapable  of 
any  great  or  deep  emotions;  he  was  descending  into 
pettiness,  becoming  a  sort  of  combination  of  wasp 
and  butterfl3\  Against  his  character  nothing  could 
be  charged:  he  was  a  decent  man  living  a  life  of 
reasonable  virtue.  No  scandals  attached  to  his  name 
as  they  attached  to  the  names  of  other  young  men 
of  enormous  wealth — perhaps  because  of  his  small- 
ness  or  of  a  certain  narrowness  derived  from  his 
mother.  But  Amassa  was  sixty-four  and  all  con- 
cerned commenced  inevitably  to  prepare  for  the  day 
of  his  departure. 

"When  father  dies — ''  said  J.  Steele.  And, 
^'When  Worthington  dies,"  said  all  and  sundry, 
with  their  eyes  upon  Hyram  and  the  organization 
of  which  he  was  the  cohesive  power.  To  all  the  world 
Hyram  was  a  man  living  under  sentence — as  Sindbad 
the  Sailor  who  must,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  be  buried 
with  his  wife.  When  Amassa  vanished  Hyram  must 
vanish  with  him.    And  Amassa  was  sixty-four. 

Hyram's  thoughts  upon  the  subject  are  not  known 
unless  we  can  take  some  hint  of  them  from  a  letter 
written  in  1900  to  the  Professor. 

"Every  man,"  he  says,  "must  have  word  Finis 
written  after  his  career.  Some  men  upon  their  tomb- 
stones, some  upon  their  living  hearts.  As  I  grow 
older  it  seems  to  me  that  individual  men  do  not 
matter;  they  are  but  the  spades  with  which  the 
trench  is  digged.     Nothing  matters  but  the  trench. 
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Therefore,  it  behooves  every  man  so  to  dig  that 
when  Finis  is  written  upon  his  career  no  unskillful 
or  malicious  hand  can  destroy  the  work  he  has  done. 
The  highest  achievement  of  man  is  to  create  the  im- 
perishable— and  by  the  imperishable  I  mean  so  to 
have  labored  that  the  age  will  have  learned  from 
him;  the  evolution  of  his  particular  art  or  strife 
shall  have  taken  a  forward  step  which  cannot  be 
retraced.  You  may  write  Finis  to  such  a  man,  but 
it  is  only  a  word." 

There  had  been  certain  happinesses  during  this  pe- 
riod ;  days  of  contenment  and  placidity  of  a  domestic 
character  spent  at  the  farm  with  his  wife  and  son. 
As  Hyram  strode  toward  the  farther  shore  of  middle 
age  he  found  greater  pleasure  in  the  quiet  and  peace 
of  the  old  place,  and  showed  increasingly  a  depend- 
ence upon  his  wife  which  was  pitiful  in  its  intensity. 
He  required  her  nearness;  in  her  gentle  nature  was 
something — some  sedative,  perhaps — which  his  own 
restless,  demanding  nature  required. 

When  he  was  at  the  farm  she  must  sit  in  the  same 
room  with  him,  or  be  about  her  sewing  in  the  same 
patch  of  shade.  Perhaps  for  hours  he  would  pay 
her  scant  attention ;  he  never  talked  with  her  as  some 
husbands  talk  with  their  wives,  discussing  affairs, 
making  confidences,  working  out  orally  their  prob- 
lems. He  read  or  stared  before  him  into  nothing- 
ness, and  Bessie  sat,  placid,  contented,  never  inter- 
rupting. Her  life  was  his,  and  if  his  pleasure  de- 
manded that  she  sit  forever  in  silence  at  his  side  she 
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was  not  resentful;  it  caused  her  happiness.  Yet 
when  she  did  speak  it  was  with  good  sense,  and  he 
gave  to  her  courteous  hearing. 

"Should  not  Jason  go  away  to  school  this  fall?" 
she  asked. 

"How  old  is  the  boy.?" 

"Seventeen." 

"So  old!  Go  away  to  school?  You  think  he 
should  go  away?" 

"I  believe  it  will  be  good  for  him." 

"But  Lucille !"  he  said,  and  it  was  an  excalmation. 
"Should  he  go  away  from  her?" 

Bessie  raised  her  eyes  to  regard  him  for  an  in- 
stant.   "Lucille  could  go  away,  too,"  she  said. 

"To  the  same  school?" 

"No,  Hyram,  not  to  the  same  school.  I  tliink, 
Hyram,  they  should  be  allowed  to  miss  each  other. 
It  will  be  good  for  them." 

"Notliing  has  happened?  Nothing  to  indicate 
that  my  plans  for  them  are  endangered?" 

"Notliing.  But  they  are  more  like  brother  and 
sister,  Hyram,  than  sweethearts.  A  little  separa- 
tion   " 

"Ah,"  said  Hyram.  "Perhaps  you  are  right.  But 
nothing  must  happen,  Bessie.  For  seventeen  years 
my  heart  has  been  set  on  this." 

"I  know,"  she  said.    "Lucille  is  a  sweet  girl." 

"And  Jason  is  a  good  boy." 

"He  is  more  hke  me,  Hyram,  than  you."  She 
smiled  gently.     "I  think  he  is  scarcely  hke  you  at 
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all.  I  hope  it  is  not  a  disappointment  to  you.  I 
hope  you  will  not  expect  more  of  him  than  he  is  ca- 
pable of  giving." 

"He  has  a  good  brain  and  a  good  body."  He 
arose  and  walked  to  his  wife's  side  and  touched  her 
graying  hair.  "For  the  rest,  he  will  be  happier. 
I  am  glad  he  is  like  you,  Bess." 

"But  he  will  not  be  a  great  man  like  you,  Hyram, 
A  good  man,  perhaps,  but  not  a  great  man." 

"He's  only  a  boy,"  Hyram  answered.  "In  time 
I  will  take  him  in  hand.     He's  my  son." 

"Yes,  Hyram,  you  will  take  him  in  hand,"  she 
said  gently,  "but  you  cannot  make  a  sword  from  a 
spider's  web,  nor  a  bar  of  steel  from  a  lamb's  fleece. 
Not  even  you.  So  I  pray  you  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed. I  pray  you  will  not  demand  what  cannot 
be  given." 

Hyram  wondered.  He  had  regarded  Jason  as  a 
child,  a  boy,  and  with  him  as  a  child  he  had  been 
content.  True,  there  was  no  promise  of  growing  to 
his  father's  tremendous  stature,  but  he  would  be  a 
sizable  man,  strong,  healthy.  He  was  of  good  mind 
as  his  school  reports  showed,  quick,  intelligent,  amia- 
ble. But,  Hyram  asked  himself,  was  the  iron  there? 
Could  the  son  take  his  father's  place?  Did  he  wish 
Jason  to  take  his  place  and  to  be  like  himself?  As 
all  unique  men,  Hyram  Bond  was  not  without  pride 
in  his  isolation.  Did  he  wish  a  son  who  could  du- 
plicate his  achievements  ?  He  answered  himself  hon- 
estly that  he  would  prefer  it  otherwise — prefer  that 
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he,  Hyram  Bond,  should  stand  alone,  unapproached 
by  any. 

"All  I  shall  ask  of  him,"  said  Hyram,  "is  that  he 
be  able  to  hold  what  I  have  taken;  to  live  and  act 
with  reasonable  prudence ;  that  will  be  enough."  He 
hesitated.  "I  think  I  could  forgive  anything  in  the 
bov  but  one  disobedience." 

"If  sometliing  should  come  between  him  and  Lu- 
ciUe.^" 

"That,"  said  Hyram,  and  his  face  became  grim. 
"That  one  tiling  I  demand  of  him." 

Upon  tills  point  the  observer  would  have  said 
Hyram  needed  experience  not  anxiety.  Lucille  was 
sixteen,  slender,  fair,  with  more  than  her  mother's 
charm.  The  idea  of  marriage  with  Jason  had  been 
a  part  of  her  education;  just  as  she  had  been  taught 
that  six  times  six  are  thirty-six,  she  had  been  in- 
structed she  was  to  be  Hyram  Bond's  son's  wife.  It 
never  had  occurred  to  her  to  question  it.  It  was  a 
fact,  a  multiplication-table  fact.  Nor  did  Jason 
question  it.  Of  the  two  he  was  more  docile  by  nature 
than  Lucille.  If  she  did  not  rebel,  it  was  absurd  to 
suppose  he  would  raise  a  banner  of  his  own. 

"They  must  marry  young,"  Hyram  decreed.  "The 
younger  the  better." 

"Yes,  Hyram." 

"About  the  school — I  think  you  are  right,  Bess. 
For  both  of  them.  Then  a  year  of  college.  That 
will  be  enough.  College  is  fancy  work  unless  a  man 
is  to  be  in  one  of  the  professions."     He  considered 
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the  matter  pleasurably.  "In  three  years,  then.  The 
wedding  will  be  in  June  as  soon  as  they  come  home. 
I'll  build  them  a  house.  On  that  lot  next  the  corner. 
I  bought  it  for  them  ten  years  ago ;  and  I'll  furnish 
it  and  have  it  ready  for  them  to  move  into  after  the 
wedding  trip.  But  I  do  hate  to  see  them  go  away, 
Bess." 

He  hated  to  see  them  go  away,  and  his  wife  under- 
stood the  reason:  it  was  not  because  he  would  miss 
his  son,  though  Jason  would  be  missed,  nor  that  Lu- 
cille's  presence  was  necessary  to  him.  It  was  because 
he  would  be  deprived  of  just  so  much  vicarious  ro- 
mance as  the  period  of  their  absence  measured.  He 
would  not  be  able  to  watch  them  together  for  those 
years,  to  see  them  going  and  coming  together,  ap- 
proaching together  the  day  of  their  marriage.  He 
would  not,  in  short,  be  able  to  guide  his  son's  court- 
ship— not  considering  that  where  the  matter  of 
choice  is  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  young  people 
concerned,  there  can  be  no  courtship. 

Hyram  delighted  to  imagine  them  in  love. 
Though  his  associates  and  his  enemies  would  never 
have  believed  it  of  him,  there  were  hours  when  he 
was  shut  in  his  office — presumably  spinning  some 
web,  constructing  some  adroitness — when  he  sat  and 
smoked  his  huge  pipe  and  made  up  conversations. 
Hyram  Bond  composing  sentimental  conversations 
between  a  boy  of  eighteen  and  a  girl  of  seventeen ! 

So  the  children  went  to  school  and  then  young 
Jason  stepped  on  to  college  for  a  year  of  higher 
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education.  Hyram  was  lonely.  As  any  father  must, 
he  looked  forward  eagerly  to  letters  from  his  son, 
and  letters  came  regularly.  But  he  did  not  demand 
them  as  he  did  letters  to  Lucille ;  he  did  not  scrutinize 
his  own  letters  for  some  word  between  the  lines  which 
would  demonstrate  his  son's  love  for  himself,  but 
jealously  he  read  them  for  references  to  the  girl. 

"Have  you  written  Lucille  this  week?"  his  letters 
asked  again  and  again.  "I  know  how  busy  you  are 
with  your  work  and  with  the  activities  of  college  life 
— but  let  nothing  delay  your  letters  to  her." 

He  would  have  dictated  these  letters  had  it  been 
possible;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  vastly  curious 
to  read  them.  What  did  the  children  say  to  each 
other  .^  He  could  not  quite  settle  himself  to  any- 
thing else  until  this  cherished  plan  should  have  come 
to  fruition.  Nothing  ever  had  lain  so  close  to  his 
heart;  when  it  was  accomplished  he  could  sigh  with 
satisfaction  and  feel  that  life  had  not  been  unkind 
to  him. 

But  business  must  go  on  and  he  must  move  with 
it — ^not  that  he  was  content,  not  that  he  was  weary. 
No  one  small  project  nor  big  one  could  exhaust  the 
vigor  of  his  mind,  the  restless  energy  of  those  mental 
forces  which  must  do  and  do  and  do  or  be  throwTi 
back  upon  themselves  with  disastrous  results. 

He  watched  the  formation  of  the  Steel  Trust  in 
1901,  and  admired  the  adroitness  of  Mr.  Frick.  He 
admired  Frick  as  he  despised  Carnegie  as  an  oppor- 
tunist, a  hypocrite,  a  poseur  and  a  coward — this 
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Carnegie  who  ran  away  to  hide  from  the  results  of 
his  own  written  word  in  the  Homestead  revolt,  and 
left  the  putting  out  of  the  conflagration  to  abler  and 
braver  and  more  sincere  men  than  himself.  Car- 
negie's hypocrisies  had  kindled  hopes  in  the  heart  of 
labor  which  other  men  must  extinguish — and  then 
the  man  sought  to  ameliorate  the  just  execrations 
of  his  fellow  men  by  giving  library  buildings  to  in- 
discriminate villages. 

He  observed  that  ninety  per  cent  of  such  a  staple 
as  sugar  was  controlled  by  a  single  combination,  and 
more  than  eighty  per  cent  of  petroleum — and  that 
bankers  and  brokers  and  lawyers  had  caught  the 
fever  of  concentration  of  capital  and  were  become 
promoters  of  concentrations  and  groupings.  He 
smiled,  perhaps  a  bit  saturninely,  at  the  Northern 
Securities  decision  in  1903,  which,  as  he  said  justly, 
decided  no  fundamental  question  when  it  forbade 
the  bringing  together,  by  Hill  and  Morgan  under 
the  ownership  of  a  holding  company,  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  and  Great  Northern  railways.  Hyram's 
heavy  upper  lip  curled  as  he  read  in  the  papers  of 
the  rejoicings  of  the  public  at  this  vindication  of 
law  and  this  thwarting  of  money,  and  he  agreed  with 
those  eminent  lawyers  who  have  doubted  the  legal 
correctness  of  the  decision,  and  with  those  students 
of  economics  who  have  called  it  futile.  It  was,  in 
his  opinion,  an  approach  to  demagoguery  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

He  saw,  too,  the  growth  of  the  American  Feder- 
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ation  of  Labor — a  feeble  thing  in  1881,  but  which 
now  almost  wholly  supplanted  the  Knights  of  Labor 
with  a  membership  of  two  millions  of  men,  and  he 
noted  the  splendid  organization  of  the  railroad 
brotherhoods.  Unification  of  power  among  laborers 
marches  step  by  step  with  concentration  of  the  power 
of  capital.  It  was  a  period  when  labor  rushed 
eagerly  to  test  this  newly  acquired  power,  for  dur- 
ing the  twenty  years  since  Hyram  had  associated 
himself  with  Amassa  Worthington  there  had  been 
in  the  country  upward  of  twenty-three  thousand 
strikes  and  lockouts  involving  127,000  establish- 
ments and  six  millions  and  a  half  of  employees. 

Readjustment  to  a  new  economic  era,  said  Hyram, 
and  watched  with  neither  rancor  nor  apprehension. 

"You  can't  build  a  granite  foundation  without 
smashing  boulders,"  he  said  to  Amassa  Worthington. 

"But  we,  aren't  we  a  trust?"  Amassa  asked,  with 
wrinkled  brows.  He  did  not  wish  to  see  himself  the 
center  of  a  cartoon  with  dollar  signs  covering  his 
coat,  nor  to  suffer  the  humiliation  of  governmental 
attack  in  the  courts.  As  his  age  advanced  that  tend- 
ency to  pomposity  increased  with  it;  his  dignity 
became  more  imposing  and  more  tender  to  the  touch. 
Outward  show — ^not  the  ostentation  of  wealth,  but 
the  visible  marks  of  his  position  in  life — became  pre- 
cious to  him,  and  he  was  jealous  of  prestige  and  of 
place.     Childishly  jealous. 

"We're  not  a  trust,"  said  Hyram,  "and  not  sub- 
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ject  to  attack.  We  have  planned  well  in  that  re- 
spect. When  we  have  acquired  we  have  bought 
assets,  not  stock." 

"Ah,"  said  Amassa. 

"So  long,"  said  Hyram,  "as  we  continue  this  pol- 
icy, so  long  as  we  grow  but  keep  the  ownership  in 
our  own  hands  with  none  of  the  f olderols  of  promo- 
tion, we  are  safe.  Two  dangers  lie  ahead:  one  is  in 
taking  in  the  public  as  a  partner  by  putting  the 
securities  of  our  concern  on  the  open  market;  the 
other  is  in  losing  the  friendship  of  the  Woodbury 
interests  to  the  East.  If  we  keep  our  heads  and 
keep  Woodbury's  friendship,  we  need  never  worry." 

"I  am  sixty-seven,"  said  Amassa  suddenly.  "It 
cannot  be,  Hyram,  that  I  have  many  more  years  to 
be  with  you.    What  then?" 

"It  is  a  matter  best  not  discussed,"  Hyram  said. 

"Will  you  miss  me,  my  boy.^" 

Then  Hyram  smiled.  But  what  he  felt  in  his 
heart  he  could  not  put  into  words.  For  twenty-one 
years  and  more  this  old  man  had  leaned  upon  him, 
had  been  as  surely  his  dependent  as  if  he  had  been 
a  pensioner.  Hyram  had  dominated  him,  and 
Amassa  had  been  happy  in  that  dominance  because 
it  had  never  offended  his  vanity.  Upon  that  point 
Hyram  had  been  adroit.  The  substance  was  his,  but 
the  embellishments  always  had  fallen  to  his  employer. 

"We  have  gotten  on  well  together,"  he  said. 

"But  after  I  am  gone " 
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"We  will  think  about  that  in  a  dozen  years,"  said 
Hyram.     "What  will  happen  must  happen." 

Perhaps  both  would  have  been  easier  in  their  minds 
could  they  have  known  the  separation  would  not  come 
in  a  dozen  years,  nor  yet  in  twenty. 

I 


CHAPTER       XVI 

In  that  age  of  great  promotions  it  was  inevitable 
that  such  concerns  as  the  Woodbury,  the  Bainbridge 
Nixon,  and  the  Worthington  companies  should  im- 
pinge upon  the  consciousness  of  Wall  Street.  Here 
was  a  tremendous  opportunity  to  bring  together  im- 
mensely profitable  concerns  in  a  trust  which  should 
rival  in  size  that  amalgamation  of  steel  furnaces, 
coke  ovens,  iron  mines  so  recently  engineered  by  Mr. 
Morgan  under  the  name  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.  Bainbridge  Nixon  was  first  ap- 
proached, and,  because  he  was  aging  and  his  sole 
descendant  was  a  virgin  daughter  of  fifty,  he  re- 
garded the  plan  favorably.  He,  like  Mr.  Carnegie, 
would  sell,  but  he  wanted  bonds  in  payment. 

"Which  of  the  other  men  would  you  advise  ap- 
proaching first,"  asked  the  representative  of  the 
underwriting  syndicate,  "Worthington  or  Wood- 
bury ?" 

Nixon,  a  man  not  without  astuteness,  considered 
the  situation  before  answering.  "Old  Peter  C.  Wood- 
bury died  in  1900,"  he  said.  "His  son  is  a  com- 
paratively young  man — and  an  abler  man  than  his 
father.  He  would,  I  imagine,  be  reluctant  to  hand 
over  the  reins  to  another.     On  the  contrary,  Amassa 
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Worthington  is  nearly  seventy.  There  is  a  situation 
there.  As  nearly  as  I  can  gather  the  old  gentleman 
and  his  son  are  somewhat  at  odds  over  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs.  Young  Worthington  makes  no  bones 
about  his  attitude  toward  Hyram  Bond — the  real, 
controlling  head  of  the  thing,  as  you  know.  Bond 
will  fight  against  us  tooth  and  nail." 

"But  his  actual  interest  is  comparatively  small." 

''Nevertheless,  he  is  the  man  you've  got  to  con- 
sider. Now  I  would  advise  approaching  the  son. 
Apparently  he  has  no  enthusiasm  for  active  affairs. 
A  fixed  income  from  securities  would  be  his  idea  of 
an  ideal  situation.  So  get  to  the  young  man,  very 
privately.  If  you  can  get  him  to  work  on  his  father, 
something  may  be  done.  But  you'll  have  to  walk 
softly.  The  minute  Bond  gets  a  sniff  of  this  there'll 
be  war." 

"Where's  the  boy.?" 

"At  Newport.  Better  send  a  man  who  tops  the 
social  register.     J.  Steele  runs  to  such  matters." 

"We'U  send  LoriUard." 

"Good  choice.  If  he  were  to  suggest  this  whole 
thing  is  a  move  to  abolish  Bond,  you'd  enlist  the 
young  fellow  off  the  bat." 

Six  hours  later  J.  Steele  was  flattered  to  receive  a 
telegram  from  the  socially  eminent  Mr.  Lorillard 
requesting  an  interview,  which  took  place  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  aboard  the  Lorillard  yacht.  The  project 
was  laid  before  him  adroitly  in  a  form  calculated  to 
be  most  attractive  to  him,  with  due  weight  given 
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to  the  elimination  of  Hyram  Bond.  He  was  an  eager 
recruit. 

"Put  your  offer  in  writing,"  he  said,  "so  that 
there  can  be  no  error  as  to  its  terms.  I  will  go  to 
Carthage  to-morrow  and  see  mother." 

"Your  mother?    Is  that  wise?" 

"Nothing,"  said  J.  Steele,  "can  be  done  without 
her.  And  she  will  approve  heartily.  If  you  will 
leave  this  to  me,  I  think  I  can  guarantee  results." 

"But  you  must  be  discreet.  The  business  world 
has  a  wholesome  respect  for  Bond.  A  hint  to  him 
and  the  fat  is  in  the  fire." 

"If  my  father  is  persuaded,  Bond  will  be  helpless." 

"Exactly.    If!" 

"Do  you  think,"  asked  J.  Steele,  with  some  im- 
patience, "that  Mother  and  I  will  throw  away  the 
chance  we  have  been  awaiting  for  twenty  years?" 

"Very  well,  then.  We  are  depending  upon  you. 
Now  suppose  we  leave  business  to  its  own  devices." 
He  glanced  at  his  watch.  "Mrs.  Lorillard  is  looking 
forward  to  making  your  acquaintance,  and  our  guest 
the  Duchesse  de  Broglie.  I  promised  our  conference 
would  be  over  in  time  for  tea  on  the  after  deck.  Just 
one  last  word,  Mr.  Worthington :  whatever  discretion 
you  mean  to  practice  should  be  multiplied  by  four. 
In  Hyram  Bond  we  are  dealing  with  no  ordinary 


man." 


It  was  a  much  flattered  young  gentleman  who  was 
set  ashore  at  the  New  York  Yacht  Club's  station  in 
Newport  that  night — a  young  man  who  had  been 
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made  to  feel  that  he  was  upon  the  eve  of  reaching 
that  eminence  in  society  to  which  his  station  in  life 
entitled  him.  He  had  received  most  gratifying  at- 
tentions from  so  great  a  hostess  as  Mrs.  Lorillard; 
had  been  given  the  impression  that  he  had  quite 
charmed  the  duchesse,  and  altogether  was  exceed- 
ingly pleased  with  himself  and  with  his  bearing  in 
liigh  places. 

On  the  following  morning  he  took  train  for  Carth- 
age and  drove  at  once  to  his  father's  home  where 
he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  his  mother  alone. 

"Mother,"  he  said  impressively,  "come  some  place 
where  we  can  talk — where  we  will  be  safe  to  talk." 

Mrs.  Worthington,  grown  more  spare  but  more 
stately  with  the  years,  eyed  her  son  apprehensively. 
The  one  fear  of  her  life  was  scandal. 

"What  has  happened?"  she  asked  apprehensively. 
"Not  trouble  with  Marion.'^  You  haven't  been  com- 
promising yourself?"' 

"Nonsense!    How  about  the  library?" 

"You  startled  me,  Steele,  coming  so  unexpectedly. 
I  don't  know  what  I  should  do  if  we  were  mixed  in 
some  scandal.  I'm  always  fearing  it.  This  genera- 
tion is  so  free,  and  an  attractive  young  man  is  sub- 
jected to  such  temptations.  Young  women  fairly 
throw  themselves  at  men's  heads !" 

"So  far,"  said  J.  Steele  dryly,  "they  have  shown 
a  marked  self-restraint  toward  me.  Are  we  safe 
here?     Come  into  this  window  away  from  the  door, 
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and  listen.  Hyram  Bond  must  never  get  a  whisper 
of  this." 

"Hyram  Bond!" 

"Mother,  if  we  can  handle  Father,  we  can  throw 
Bond  out  on  his  ear.  And  I've  done  it!  It's  taken 
twenty  years,  but  I've  engineered  it." 

"Tell  me,"  said  his  mother  without  too  much  en- 
thusiasm. She  shared  with  her  husband  a  not  too 
enthusiastic  estimate  of  her  son's  business  astuteness. 

However,  as  he  showed  her  the  written  proposition, 
named  the  gentlemen  underwriting  the  scheme,  and 
made  the  project  clear,  her  attitude  changed. 

"It  is  possible,"  she  said,  "but,  Steele,  we  must 
be  careful.  Your  father  is  not  easy  to  handle.  And 
he  has  such  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  You'd  best 
let  me  broach  the  subject." 

"My  idea  exactly.  And  Father's  scruples  will 
come  in  handy.  If  you  start  by  telling  him  you  are 
speaking  in  absolute  confidence — ^that  you  must  have 
his  word  not  to  repeat  what  you  say  to  a  soul — ^we 
are  safe.  That  far,  at  least.  He  wouldn't  blab  after 
giving  his  word,  not  even  to  Bond." 

"Very  well.  He'll  be  coming  home  in  half  an  hour, 
so  you'd  better  go  to  your  own  house.  Come  over 
this  evening  after  dinner.  I  think  I  know  how  to  go 
about  this." 

J.  Steele  walked  down  the  street  toward  his  own 
home  and  at  the  door  encountered  the  young  woman 
who  acted  as  society  reporter  for  the  local  paper. 

"Good   afternoon,  Mr.   Worthington,"   she   said. 
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"We  heard  you  had  arrived  in  town — and  that's  an 
event.     May  I  ask  after  Mrs.  Worthington?" 

"She  is  very  well,  indeed." 

"And  busy,  I  suppose.  We  see  your  names  in 
the  New  York  papers  so  often."  She  smiled  up  at 
him.  "It's  hard  being  a  society  reporter  here,  there's 
so  little  society  to  report.  I  wonder  if  you  wouldn't 
be  awfully  sweet  and  give  me  just  an  item  or  so 
about  yourself  and  your  doings." 

"But  reaUy " 

"Oh,  anything,"  she  pleaded.  "For  instance,  what 
did  you  do  yesterday  .^^  Where  were  you  entertained 
the  night  before?  Just  a  couple  of  little  things  like 
that." 

"Well,  if  it  will  be  any  good  to  you.  Night  before 
last  we  were  at  the  Rigbys'  ball.  Yesterday  I  spent 
aboard  Mr.  Francis  Lorillard's  yacht,  where  I  met 
the  very  charming  Duchesse  de  Broglie.  That 
enough.'^" 

"Oh,  thank  you  so  much,"  she  said.  "You  have 
no  idea  what  a  thrill  we  get  in  Carthage  when  we 
really  come  in  touch  with  someone  who  knows  the 
Four  Hundred  and  meets  all  the  visiting  nobility." 

J.  Steele  smiled  indulgently  and  turned  to  enter 
his  house.  His  vanity  had  been  tickled;  he  was  de- 
lighted to  let  it  be  knowTi  in  the  vicinage  that  he  had 
hobnobbed  aboard  a  yacht  with  a  duchesse.  Nor  did 
he  perceive  an  indiscretion. 

Hyram  Bond,  in  his  office  next  morning,  read  the 
item  of  news  and  so  became  aware  that  Amassa's  son 
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was  in  Carthage.  His  large  eyes,  more  heavily  lidded 
than  in  his  youth,  scowled  under  cavernous  brows  at 
the  fulsome  paragraphs. 

"Aboard  Lorillard's  yacht,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"and  next  morning  he  rushes  home  unannounced." 
He  stared  across  the  room  grimly  and  his  huge  fist 
rested  quiet  but  clenched  on  his  desk-top.  "So 
that's  the  method,"  he  said  presently.  "Well.  .  o  o 
Well.  .  .  ." 

That  Bainbridge  Nixon  had  been  approached  by 
a  syndicate,  he  knew.  He  knew  because  he  had  been 
expecting  some  such  move  on  the  part  of  Wall  Street 
for  months  and  had  made  it  his  concern  to  be  well 
informed  of  any  circumstance  which  might  indicate 
the  opening  of  overtures.  He  knew  what  men  had 
visited  Nixon  and  was  able  to  deduce  the  success  of 
their  mission.  The  next  step  would  be  to  approach 
either  Woodbury  or  Worthington,  and  evidently 
Worthington  had  been  chosen. 

"Behind  my  back!"  he  thought,  and  knew  it  was 
inevitable  that  it  should  be  so;  knew  he  would  find 
allied  against  him  his  employer's  wife  and  son,  for 
this  was  their  great  opportunity.  "They  can't  wait," 
was  his  reflection.  "They  can't  wait  even  a  few 
years." 

For  ten  minutes  he  sat,  enormous,  motionless,  with' 
set  face,  his  thoughts  running  over  the  past,  count- 
ing the  years,  making  inventory  of  his  achievements 
and  of  his  services  to  Amassa  Worthington.  And 
now  had  come  this  crisis!     He  had  builded,  not  for 
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himself,  but  for  another.  He  had  labored,  not  to 
enrich  himself,  not  from  loyalty  to  his  employer,  but 
to  create  a  thing — to  blaze  a  road,  to  erect  a  struc- 
ture. It  was  his  own.  He  had  made  it;  he  was  the 
artist  to  whom  had  come  the  conception  and  whose 
hand  possessed  the  cunning  to  put  the  idea  upon  the 
canvas  of  actuality.  The  paper  tokens  of  ownership 
belonged  to  Amassa  Worthington ;  the  imponderable, 
invisible,  nonnegotiable  o^Tiersliip  was  in  his  own 
soul! 

He  lifted  the  clenched  fist  from  his  desk  and  the 
other  clenched  fist  from  his  knee  and  thrust  them 
together.  Well,  the  tiling  was  not  accomplished. 
He  was  not  helpless  as  he  would  have  been  had  the 
emergency  been  the  death  of  Amassa  Worthington. 
Death  he  could  not  combat — toward  that  defeat  he 
was  pushed  relentlessly  and  was  aware  of  his  futility 
to  combat  the  inevitable.  But  here  was  no  phe- 
nomenon of  nature,  no  immutable  law  of  life  and 
death,  but  a  plan,  a  plot,  formed,  directed,  to  be 
executed  by  human  beings  against  whom  he  would 
not  be  helpless.     He  was  not  afraid  of  men. 

That  thought  formed  itself  in  his  mind:  He  was 
not  afraid  of  men.  And  then  the  corollary :  But,  was 
he  afraid  of  God.'^ 

It  seems  strange  that  such  a  reflection  could  come 
to  him  in  that  moment — that  he  could  pause  to  in- 
quire then  as  to  his  relations  with  Divinity.  But  he 
paused.    Where  did  he  stand  .'^    What  was  his  belief  .f^ 
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What  was  now  his  position — ^who  had  been  a  free- 
thinker at  thirty? 

That  night  he  could  not  sleep  until  he  had  revealed 
himself  to  his  one  confidant — to  Professor  Witmer. 

"To-day,"  he  wrote,  "I  found  it  necessary  to  in- 
quire what  was  my  belief  or  my  unbelief.  With  the 
years  and  the  accumulation  of  experiences  we  are 
altered  so  that  we  become  unrecognizable.  There 
was  a  time  when  I  could  say  that  matter  was  matter, 
that  death  was  death.  I  can  not  repeat  this  asser- 
tion to-night.  Because  I  have  seen  the  working  of 
certain  laws,  inevitable,  inescapable,  and  ruthless. 
My  mind  informs  me  that  laws  cannot  exist  without 
a  law-giver.  We  cannot  have  a  code  without  a  Solon. 
If,  then,  there  exist  laws  not  of  human  origin,  there 
must  be  a  superhuman  maker  of  laws.  So  I  am 
forced  to  conclude  that  there  exists  a  God.  The 
point  upon  which  I  am  not  clear  is :  What  shall  I  do 
about  it?" 

At  midnight,  in  the  privacy  of  his  library,  he  took 
his  first  overt  action.  He  called  on  the  telephone  for 
Peter  C.  Woodbury  in  Boston  and  insisted  upon  that 
gentleman  being  aroused  from  his  bed. 

"Woodbury?"  he  asked. 

"Yes." 

"Hyram  Bond."  It  is  to  be  noted  there  was  no 
apology  for  the  untimely  call.  "Bainbridge  Nixon 
has  come  to  an  agreement  with  Wall  Street.  A 
movement  is  on  foot  to  approach  us  next.  Where 
will  you  stand?" 
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"Why  do  you  ask?" 

"Because  my  plan  of  action  must  be  determined 
by  your  decision." 

"My  properties  are  my  own,"  said  Woodbury.  "I 
propose  to  keep  them." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Hyram.     "That  will  make  it 


easier." 


'And  you.^"  asked  Woodbury. 

"I,"  said  Hyram,  "must  fight  for  my  own  exist- 
ence.    Good  night." 

"And  good  luck,"  said  Woodbury. 

In  the  morning,  before  Amassa  Worthington  ar- 
rived at  the  office — an  event  which  Hyram  awaited 
with  impatience — a  telegram  was  laid  upon  his  desk. 
He  let  it  rest,  for  his  mind  was  occupied  with  what 
he  should  see  and  hear  when  the  old  gentleman  should 
face  him.  What  would  be  said ;  what  disclosed  of  the 
matters  discussed  in  the  Worthington  family  the 
night  before?  Would  there  be  frankness  or  evasion? 
Would  there  be  loyalty  and  steadfastness,  or  weak- 
ness which  would  be  harmful  as  treachery? 

"There  is  no  meanness  in  him,"  Hyram  thought. 
"It  remains  to  be  seen  if  there  is  strength." 

Then  he  opened  the  ^'cUow  envelope  and  read  the 
brief  message  it  contained. 

"Your  son,  Jason  Bond,  has  disappeared  from 
college,"  it  said.  "Efforts  to  discover  his  where- 
abouts have  proved  unavailing." 

Slowly  Hyram's  fingers  closed  about  the  paper, 
crushing  it  as  if  it  had  been  some  enemy  which  might 
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thus  be  disposed  of.  But  this  enemy  was  not  to  be 
disposed  of  b}^  powerful  fingers.  Hyram  was  sud- 
denly conscious  of  fear.  He  who  had  inspired  much 
of  this  emotion,  but  never  had  suffered  it,  was  afraid. 
He  was  dumbly,  pitifully  terrified  by  those  few,  terse 
words — stricken,  appalled  by  their  possible  implica- 
tions, by  the  possibilities  of  the  unknown. 


CHAPTER       XVII 

Hyram  Bond  stood — ^lie  did  not  sit — in  the  parlor 
of  his  son's  fraternity  house,  and  before  him,  flushed 
and  apprehensive,  was  the  boy  who  had  been  Jason's 
closest  friend  in  college.  Never,  perhaps,  had  Hyram 
seemed  so  huge  as  in  that  smallish  room ;  never  had 
his  aspect  been  more  portentous,  his  brows  more 
frowning,  his  manner  more  implacable. 

"Young  man,"  he  said,  "you  may  pull  the  wool 
over  the  eyes  of  the  authorities  of  this  college,  but  I 
want  to  know.    Where  is  Jason?" 

"I  don't  know,  sir,"  said  the  boy  loyally. 

"Where  is  Jason.?" 

"I  told  you,  sir " 

"Where,"  asked  Hyram  for  the  third  time,  "is 
Jason.?" 

It  was  his  will,  notliing  but  the  stark,  resistless  will 
of  the  man  that  tore  the  admission  from  the  reluctant 
boy. 

"In  New  York." 

"Why?" 

"He  didn't  teU  me." 

"I  want  the  whole  story — as  much  as  you  know 
of  it.  I  have  no  time  to  sliilly-shally.  Tell  me  what 
you  know." 

194 
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"I'm  no  tattle-tale,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  struggling 
to  preserve  what  he  considered  to  be  his  honor. 

Hyram  advanced  a  step  and  the  lad  gave  back 
as  though  expecting  violence  from  this  mass  of  a 
man,  but  there  was  no  violence.  "You  are  his  friend," 
Hyram  said,  "I  am  his  father.  Here  is  no  question 
of  honor  or  of  tale-bearing.  He  is  my  son.  If  he 
is  in  trouble  I  would  tear  the  city  apart  to  get  him 
out  of  it.    Do  you  understand  that.^^" 

"He  is  not  in  trouble — ^not  that  way,  sir." 

"Then  in  what  way.?" 

The  boy  swallowed,  wet  his  lips,  fumbled  with  his 
hands,  but  saw  no  escape  from  the  inevitable. 

"He  is  married,  sir,"  he  said. 

Hyram  did  not  speak.  The  shock  of  the  words 
as  they  tore  through  his  consciousness  was  numbing. 
Married!  Jason  married!  The  thing  was  true,  of 
that  he  had  no  doubt.  The  boy  watched  his  granite 
face  but  was  able  to  see  no  alteration  of  its  set  ex- 
pression; was  able  to  read  nothing  of  what  passed 
in  the  mind  behind  the  mask.  He  did  not  know  that 
he  was  invisible  to  Jason's  father,  that  in  his  place 
stood  a  young  woman  in  a  ribboned  straw  hat  and  a 
gay  little  dress  of  twenty  years  ago.  She  was  speak- 
ing with  pretty  seriousness,  and  her  words  sounded 
in  his  ears  as  they  had  sounded  that  day  in  1881. 
"It's  a  Temperance  Society.  And,  Hyram — I  don't 
want  to  say  anything  mean  or  to  hurt  your  feelings 
or  anything^' — even  those  accented  words  came  down 
to  him  through  the  years^ — "but  as  soon  as  I  saw 
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you  I  knew  you  were  one  of  the  ones  who  ought  to 
join.  Because  you  do  drink,  don't  you?"  Libby 
Bell!  He  lived  again  through  the  first  incredulous 
knowledge  that  Libby  was  to  marry  another  man. 
To  marry  another  man!  It  had  seemed  preposter- 
ous, because  he  had  selected  her  for  his  own.  He 
had  desired  greatl}'^  a  thing,  had  made  his  plans  to 
acquire  it,  and  had  been  thwarted  in  this  impossible 
way !  He  lived  again  through  those  days  and  nights 
when  his  chief  bitterness  was  in  his  realization  of 
futility. 

Then  Lucille  had  been  born,  and  Jason,  in  whom 
he  had  reconstructed  his  romance.  About  them  he 
had  built  his  dreams,  patiently,  grimly.  For  twenty 
years  he  had  lived  with  that  dream,  with  that  vicari- 
ous romance,  until  it  had  become  a  part  of  him. 
Their  marriage  was  something  which  was  to  happen 
— an  inevitable  something  which  was  to  bring  him 
some  sort  of  satisfaction.  He  never  had  paused  to 
define  just  what  satisfaction.  But  it  was  a  plan,  his 
plan,  upon  w^hich  his  heart  was  set.  It  was  his  way 
of  defeating  fate,  of  proving  his  superiority  over 
circumstance.  It  was,  after  a  fashion,  a  saving  of 
his  face,  a  vindication  of  himself,  a  proof  to  himself 
that  he  was  invincible.  Something,  some  malign 
power,  had  deprived  him  of  Libby.  The  marriage 
of  his  son  and  Lucille  was  to  have  been  his  answer  to 
and  his  triumph  over  that  power.  Now  this  enemy, 
this  imponderable  foe,  had  won  again,  unexpectedly, 
by  a   sudden   onslaught.      His   sensation  was  one 
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almost  of  despair,  almost  of  terror.  There  was  some- 
thing, it  seemed,  which  could  always  defeat  him  and 
against  which  he  was  powerless.  It  undermined  his 
vast  confidence  in  himself,  left  him  doubting  and 
apprehensive.     He  was  appalled. 

"Who  is  she?"  he  asked  almost  gently.  Who  was 
this  weapon  which  fate  had  forged  for  his  undoing? 

"Her  name,"  said  the  boy,  "is  Lillian  Dove." 

"Where  did  he  meet  her?" 

"In  New  York.  We  go  to  the  city  when  we  can 
— for  the  theater  and  parties." 

Hyram  nodded.  "Some  chorus  girl,"  he  said  with 
a  tone  of  finality,  almost  of  resignation.  It  would 
be  some  chorus  girl,  some  snip  with  sightly  knees  and 
blue  eyes  and  no  brains — some  cunning  little  thing 
out  of  the  gutter. 

"An  actress,"  said  the  boy.  "But  she's  an  awfully 
fine  girl,  and — Jason's  lucky.  All  the  fellows  were 
crazy  about  her,  and,  Mr.  Bond,  I  know  you'll  like 
her.     Honest,  sir,  she's — she's  a  peach." 

"Doubtless,"  said  Hyram  with  a  sardonic  smile. 
"And  where  shall  I  find  my  son  and  this — peach?" 

The  youth  told  him  the  name  of  their  hotel,  and 
then,  daring  greatly,  interceded  for  his  friend.  "I 
— I  hope,  sir,  you  won't  be  hard  on  Jason.  A  fel- 
low's got  to  marry  sometime.  And  I  tell  you  she's 
a  nice  girl.  I  hope  you'll  take  it  easy,  Mr.  Bond, 
and — you  know  what  I  mean." 

Hyram  regarded  his  companion  at  some  length 
without  seeing  him.     "Hard  on   Jason,"  he  said. 
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"Why  should  I  be?  It  isn't  Jason  who  did  this  to 
me." 

"Nor  on  her  either,"  pleaded  the  boy.  "She  didn't 
rope  him  in.     She  didn't.     It  isn't  her  fault." 

"No,"  said  Hyram.  "It  isn't  her  fault.  You 
don't  blame  the  knife  that  stabs  you — but  the  hand 
that  holds  the  knife." 

With  that  he  turned  abruptly  and  strode  from 
the  room.  Jason's  friend  stared  after  him  puzzled, 
relieved,  impressed.  "Now,"  he  asked  himself,  "what 
did  he  mean  by  that.?" 

In  the  morning  Hyram  rapped  on  his  son's  door 
and  Jason  admitted  him. 

"Good  morning,  my  son,"  said  Hyram. 

"Good  morning.  Father."  The  boy  waited  for  the 
detonation  of  his  father's  rage,  but  it  did  not  come. 

"You  are  married.?" 

"Yes." 

"May  I  see  your  wife.?" 

"What  do  3'OU  want  to  say  to  her.?" 

"Nothing  that  will  hurt  her,  Jason." 

The  young  man  went  to  the  adjoining  room  and 
called.  The  young  woman  who  entered  was  not 
blond,  and  somehow  Hyram  was  glad  of  that.  She 
was  very  dark,  not  tiny  but  of  good  figure — and 
somehow  Hyram  was  glad  of  that  as  well.  She  was 
lovely  to  the  eye. 

"So,"  said  Hyram,  regarding  her  with  level  eyes, 
"you  have  married  my  son." 

"Yes,"  she  said. 
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"Jason,  I  wish  to  speak  to  your  wife  alone." 

"Why?  What  do  you  want  to  say  to  her?  You 
can  say  it  with  me  here." 

The  girl  turned  to  her  husband.  "Go  into  the 
other  room,  Jason,"  she  said.  "He  won't  eat  me. 
Whatever  it  is,  we  may  as  well  get  it  over." 

"You  are  sensible,"  said  Hyram.  "No,  my  son, 
I  won't  eat  her." 

The  boy  withdrew  with  manifest  reluctance,  and 
Hyram  closed  the  door.  Neither  of  them  sought  a 
chair  but  faced  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"I  had  other  plans  for  Jason,"  said  Hyram  at 
length. 

"He  told  me." 

"Yet  you  married  him?  Knowing  of  my  plans, 
you  married  him?" 

"Why  shouldn't  I?  What  had  your  plans  to  do 
with  me?" 

Hyram  pondered  that  and  nodded.  "True.  What 
had  my  plans  to  do  with  you?" 

"Is  that  what  you  wanted  to  say?"  she  asked. 

"No.  I  am  a  wealthy  man,  as  men  go.  Doubtless 
you  took  that  into  consideration?" 

"I  did,"  she  said. 

"If  it  is  money  only  you  want,"  he  said,  "I  will 
listen  to  your  proposition.  If  you  will  leave  my 
son,  divorce  him,  I  will  settle  a  sum  on  you  which 
will  be  satisfactory." 

She  was  not  angry,  nor  was  she  altogether  with- 
out dignity.     "It  is  not  money  alone  I  want,"  she 
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said.  Then  rather  unexpectedly,  "Jason  and  I  have 
been  married  four  months." 

"I  did  not  know.    What  of  it.?" 

"Even  if  I  had  married  Jason  for  that  purpose,  I 
could  not  accept  your  offer.  I  am  going  to  have  a 
baby." 

Hyram's  hp  bent  in  a  smile  of  bitter  irony.  "Of 
course,"  he  said.  "It  would  have  to  be  complete  and 
final."  After  that  he  remained  silent  so  long  that 
her  self-control  commenced  to  desert  her. 

"I  suppose  you  hate  me,"  she  said. 

"No.  I  do  not  hate  you.  I  resent  you,  but  I  do 
not  hate  you.  I  do  not  even  blame  you.  I  do  not 
blame  you.  I  do  not  blame  Jason."  He  paused  again 
and  once  more  studied  her  with  that  level,  frowning 
gaze.  "I  hope  you  will  be  a  good  wife  to  him;  I 
hope  he  will  be  a  good  husband  to  you." 

"You  mean  that  j^ou " 

"Recognize  defeat,"  said  Hyram  grimly.  ^^Why 
should  I  try  to  smash  a  couple  of  children  for  being 
the  instruments  of  it.?  .  .  .  Jason's  mother  will  want 
to  see  you.  She  will  come  down.  Good-bye."  He 
could  even  hold  out  his  hand. 

She  placed  her  fingers  in  that  massive  palm. 
"ShaU  I  call  Jason.?" 

"No.     Good-bye." 

When  the  door  closed  behind  him  Lillian  went  to 
her  impatient  husband.    "He  has  gone,"  she  said. 

"What  did  he  say.?    What  is  he  going  to  do.?" 
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"Do  you  love  your  father?"  she  asked,  and  it  was 
out  of  a  genuine  desire  to  know. 

"Of  course,"  said  Jason. 

"You  ought  to,"  she  said. 

Hyram  returned  to  Carthage,  but  before  he  went 
home  to  Bessie  he  walked  up  Main  Street  to  the  cor- 
ner upon  which,  for  the  past  three  months,  had  been 
going  on  the  operation  of  erecting  a  house  for  Jason 
and  Lucille.  It  was  nearing  completion.  He  stood 
upon  the  sidewalk  and  looked  at  it  with  the  same 
set,  impassive  expression  his  face  had  worn  for  days 
— since  the  moment  of  the  arrival  of  the  telegram. 
This  house  had  been  a  symbol.  He  had  watched  it 
daily  from  the  turning  of  the  first  sod.  As  it  grew 
he  had  experienced  a  sort  of  elation,  the  elation  of 
victory.  Here,  in  this  structure,  was  growing  under 
his  eyes,  a  material  token  of  that  victory.  It  was 
solid,  could  be  touched  with  the  fingers.  It  meant 
that  his  twenty  years  of  waiting  were  ended.  It 
meant  that  here  were  walls  which  actually  would 
house  his  romance.  Morning  and  night  he  had 
paused  there,  and  sometimes  at  noon. 

Now  he  entered  the  building  and  sought  the  con- 
tractor who  was  erecting  it. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Bond,"  said  the  man.  "We're 
coming  along  fine.  Be  ready  to  move  in  the  furni- 
ture in  another  thirty  days." 

"Tear  it  down,"  said  Hyram. 

"What.?    Tear  what  down.?" 
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"This  house.  Tear  it  down.  Fill  in  the  cellar. 
Plant  grass  so  that  no  evidences  remain." 

"But,  Mr.  Bond " 

"Start  now!  Put  on  extra  men.  Get  this  thing 
out  of  my  sight  as  quickly  as  it  can  be  done." 

He  left  the  astounded  builder  standing  open- 
mouthed,  and  walked  home  to  his  wife — to  his  wife 
who  suddenly  had  become  a  refuge — whose  presence 
he  must  have.  Suddenly  he  knew  he  must  be  with 
her,  alone  with  her,  shut  in  with  her  aw^ay  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  He,  Hyram  Bond,  craved  his 
wife's  shoulder  to  lean  upon  in  this  hour  of  his 
defeat  by  the  inevitable. 


CHAPTER       XVIII 

For  three  days,  crucial  days,  Hyram  Bond  had 
withdrawn  himself  from  touch  with  the  Worthington 
interests,  and  his  eyes  from  those  who  were  striving 
to  oust  him  from  the  place  of  power  which  he  had 
built  for  himself  while  building  a  great  fortune  for 
others.  For  those  three  days  the  approaching  crisis 
was  absent  from  his  mind,  crowded  out  by  another 
crisis  of  greater  psychological  importance  to  him.  It 
was  a  deliberate  choice.  He  could  have  remained 
to  do  battle  while  he  sent  some  agent  in  pursuit  of 
his  son ;  but  with  open  eyes  he  hazarded  the  material 
while  he  followed  the  romantic.  It  would  not  be 
amiss  to  say  that  he  was  hunger-driven — that  this 
harsh,  grim,  imperious,  ruthless  man  was  compelled 
to  neglect  the  great  objective  of  his  career  while  his 
hungry  soul  sent  him  scurrying  about  the  world  with 
a  net  to  capture  the  butterfly  of  sentimentality. 

Then,  returning  wounded,  it  had  been  necessary 
for  him  to  strike  out  at  something  to  quiet  his  pain 
and  grief.  It  is  fortunate  his  blow  should  have  fallen 
upon  nothing  more  sentient  than  an  unfinished  dwell- 
ing. But  for  that  gesture  tinged  w^th  melodrama, 
that  bursting  through  the  vent  of  the  safety-valve, 
the  swollen  torrent  of  his  emotions  might  have  swept 
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down  upon  J.  Steele  Worthington,  or  upon  his  father 
— upon  those  upon  whom  he  looked  with  some  justice 
as  puppets  of  his  own  creating  turned  traitor  by 
their  vanity. 

But  he  did  not  turn  his  thoughts  to  them  until  he 
had  completed  and  turned  the  page  of  the  story 
w^hich  marked  the  end  of  Libby  Bell.  He  went  to 
her  house,  filled  her  small  parlor  with  his  hugeness 
and  frightened  Libby  as  she  had  never  been  fright- 
ened before.  She  could  not  have  explained  to  you 
why  he  frightened  her,  but  as  he  stood  there,  his 
great  head  with  its  thinning  hair  almost  touching 
the  chandelier,  she  commenced  to  tremble.  It  was  his 
silence  and  sometliing  which  hid  behind  his  silence, 
some  tremendous  repression  whose  power  she  sensed, 
which  terrified  her. 

"Where  is  Lucille.^"  he  asked. 

"In  her  room,  Hyram.  What  is  it?  Has  some- 
thing happened  .^^  Why  do  you  look  so — so  terribly 
stern.?" 

"Call  her,"  said  Hyram,  and  Libby  almost  ran  to 
the  stairs  to  obey. 

In  a  moment  Lucille  appeared  and  Hyram  stared 
at  her  under  his  jutting  eyebrows  until  she  was  dis- 
concerted. But  when  he  broke  silence  it  was  not 
to  beat  around  the  bush. 

"Jason  is  married,"  he  said. 

"Oh,"  said  Lucille. 

"He  has  broken  his  word  to  you  and  to  me.  He 
has " 
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Lucille  interrupted.    "Have  you  seen  him?" 

"I  have." 

"What— what  did  you  do?" 

Hyram  frowned.  Something  about  this  question 
— the  manner  in  which  it  was  asked,  the  tone  of 
voice,  perplexed  him.  So  he  disregarded  it.  "I  have 
come  to  tell  you,"  he  said,  "and  to  offer  to  make 
what  amends  I  can " 

Again  she  interrupted  him.  "I  knew,"  she  said, 
''ind  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  amends.  If 
you  mean  about  marrying  him,  why,  we  haven't  in- 
tended to  marry  each  other  for  years.  Almost 
from  the  time  we  were  babies." 

"What?"  demanded  Hyram. 

"No.  We  just  pretended.  We  used  to  talk  it 
over  and  say  it  was  easier  to  pretend.  Because  we 
were  both  afraid  of  you."  His  face  twitched.  "You 
made  us  do  it.  We  had  to  fool  you  or  you  wouldn't 
ever  have  left  us  alone." 

"Do  you  mean,"  Hyram  asked  quietly,  "that  you 
never  loved  Jason  and  he  never  loved  you?" 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Lucille.  Then  her  eyes 
flashed.  "Did  you  think  you  could  make  folks  love 
each  other  by  telling  them  they  must?  .  .  .  And  if 
you've  been  mean  to  him  I'll  never  speak  to  you 
again." 

Hyram  sighed.  It  was  even  worse  than  he  had 
known.  He,  Hyram  Bond,  bamboozled  for  years  by 
two  children!  Then  his  lip  curled  in  a  saturnine 
smile  at  himself. 
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"No,  Lucy,"  he  said,  "I  haven't  been  mean  to 
him." 

With  which  he  turned  and  walked  from  the  house, 
never  to  enter  it  again.  If  he  had  made  a  movement 
with  his  hand  as  of  one  erasing  from  a  blackboard, 
it  would  have  been  indicative.  He  had  been  defeated, 
defeated  in  a  battle  where  there  never  had  been 
a  chance  of  victor3^  He  had  been  made  to  look 
absurd :  this  girl  and  his  son  had  seen  him  as  absurd ! 

In  the  street  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  a  violent 
gesture  as  if  by  that  great  muscular  twitch  he  would 
hurl  afar  some  oppressive  burden;  and  then  he 
walked  with  sohd,  determined  steps  to  the  office. 

J.  Steele  was  still  in  Carthage.  Hyram  considered 
that  fact  and  took  it  to  mean  that  the  young  man 
had  not  yet  wholly  convinced  his  father.  So  far 
the  plot  was  not  successful,  but  he  would  judge  of 
the  chances  of  its  success  when  he  saw  Amassa.  His 
first  care  was  to  take  that  observation. 

Amassa  got  up  from  his  chair  as  Hyram  entered, 
a  distinguished-appearing  old  gentleman  of  sixty- 
seven,  still  able  of  body  and  sturdy  of  mind.  Hand- 
somer to-day  than  he  had  been  twenty  years  before, 
for  his  white  hair  and  side-whiskers  became  him, 
added  to  that  dignity  which  was  the  breath  of  his 
life  and  now  sat  upon  liim  as  if  by  right.  He  was 
acquiring  the  impressiveness  of  age. 

He  came  around  now  from  behind  his  desk  and 
spoke  in  a  voice  of  sincere  sympathy — ^the  voice  of  a 
friend  who  grieves  because  of  his  friend's  grief. 
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"My  boy,"  he  said,  "I'm  sorry.  Terribly  sorry. 
The — the  folhes  of  youth  bear  heavily  on  us  elders." 

"Follies  of  youth,"  said  Hyram,  and  paused  to 
scrutinize  that  phrase.  "It  is  in  my  mind  to-day, 
sir,  that  the  follies  of  age  are  unable  to  perceive  the 
v/isdom  of  youth.  Because  age  conceives  a  plan  it 
is  confident  of  its  wisdom,  when  youth,  which  does 
not  plan,  but  simply  lives,  knows  it  to  be  fatuity — 
and  goes  its  own  way.  Nothing  has  happened,  sir, 
except  that  I  have  been  shown  to  myself  as  a  fool 
and  futile." 

'But  this  girl,  Hyram.    An  actress!" 
'The  boy  has  chosen  her  and  married  her." 
•Is  she  acceptable — ^presentable?" 

"She  was  not  afraid  of  me,"  said  Hyram.  "She 
has  the  appearance  of  a  lady — and  courage — and 
the  hazard  is  no  greater  with  her  than  another.  In 
that  respect  I  am  content." 

"I  hope  sincerely,"  said  Amassa,  "that  all  will  be 
well.  I — you  and  I  have  been  together  for  long 
years,  my  boy.  That  means  something.  That  means 
something." 

"I  trust  it  means  a  great  deal,"  said  Hyram,  not 
without  meaning,  his  keen  eyes  studying  the  face  of 
the  older  man  for  such  signs  as  he  would  know  how 
to  read.  Amassa  looked  back  at  him  with  troubled 
eyes,  brooding  eyes.  It  seemed  to  Hyram  as  if 
there  was  pleading  in  them,  pleading  for  forgiveness 
for  some  wrong  as  yet  uncommitted.  And  then  he 
knew  that  pressure  was  weakening  the  resolution  of 
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the  old  man;  that  he  was  indeed  face  to  face  with 
grave  emergency. 

"Jonathan  is  in  town,"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  answered  Amassa. 

"Rather  unexpectedly." 

"He  surprised  us." 

"There  is  nothing,"  Hyram  asked,  "that  you  wish 
to  take  up  with  me?  Nothing  important  has  arisen 
while  I  was  away?" 

"There  is  nothing  I  wish  to  consult  you  about," 
said  Amassa. 

Hyram  compressed  his  lips.  Mrs.  Worthington 
and  J.  Steele  had  pledged  their  father  to  silence — 
that  was  it.  Whatever  was  done  would  be  behind 
his  back,  without  his  knowledge,  against  his  will  and 
treacherously.  Yet  he  could  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
be  sorry  Amassa  was  crowded  into  a  position  so  for- 
eign to  his  straightforward  nature — jostled  and 
elbowed  and  maneuvered  into  such  a  position  by  the 
intrigues  of  his  wife  and  son.  His  honest  old  soul 
must  be  in  revolt,  but  his  simplicity  was  not  equipped 
to  meet  their  adroitness.  Hyram's  hope  lay  in  the 
old  man's  stubbornness.  They  might  maneuver 
him  into  a  false  position,  but  obtaining  his  consent 
to  final  action  was  another  thing.  A  thin  enough 
plank  upon  which  to  rest  his  weight,  Hyram  thought, 
not  one  upon  which  he  dared  rely. 

"By  the  way,"  he  said,  "as  you  know  I  have  been 
setting  aside  a  considerable  sum  in  banks,  awaiting 
a  favorable  day  for  investment." 
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"I  know.'' 

"And  certain  of  our  sinking  fund  investments  may 
be  moved  with  profit.  I  would  like  your  authoriza- 
tion to  go  ahead — to  invest  our  spare  money  and 
to  shift  such  securities  as  seems  wise.'' 

"Go  ahead,  my  boy.  You  know  I  repose  perfect 
confidence  in  you." 

Hyram  turned  away,  and  again  that  sardonic 
smile  touched  his  lip.  At  the  door  he  halted  and 
turned.  "By  the  way,"  he  said  casually,  "I  may  be 
called  out  of  town.  Certain  matters  may  come  up 
while  I  am  absent,  and  just  now  I  want  to  keep 
closely  in  touch.  Will  you,  for  the  next  sixty  days, 
say,  continue  to  follow  your  practice  and  wire  me 
or  send  for  me  before  you  sign  any  important  com^ 
mitment?" 

Amassa  hesitated,  but  could  see  no  just  ground 
for  refusing.  "Very  well,  Hyram.  I  will  do  so,"  he 
said. 

So  Hyram  checkmated  the  promise  of  silence  re- 
garding the  Lorillard  proposal  with  another  promise. 
It  gave  him  breathing  space  and  insured  that  he 
would  not  awaken  to  find  himself  already  stabbed  in 
the  back. 

He  went  now  to  his  private  file  and  took  from  it 
the  folder — the  dossier — of  the  Bainbridge  Nixon 
interests,  which  were  known  by  the  name  and  style 
of  The  Nixon  Traction  and  Electric  Company.  Over 
this  information  he  pored  for  half  an  hour.  It  dis- 
closed the  capital  structure  of  the  company,  its  in- 
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debtedness,  the  distribution  of  its  stock  with  names 
of  principal  stockholders,  the  fact  that  the  securities 
were  listed  and  dealt  in  upon  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  other  matters  of  vital  importance  in  this  hour. 

In  order  to  sell  his  concern  to  the  New  York  syndi- 
cate Nixon  would  be  compelled  to  put  the  matter  to 
a  vote  of  his  stockholders,  who  could  approve  or  dis- 
approve. He  had  agreed  to  sell  the  stock  in  the  cor- 
poration at  a  price  per  share  to  be  paid  for  in  bonds 
— undoubtedly  bonds  of  the  new  combination.  This 
would  mean  a  certain  delay  and  some  publicity. 
Hyram's  plan  was  laid,  an  ironic  sort  of  plan  in 
which  he  might  or  might  not  require  outside  aid. 
The  chief  weapon  in  his  hand  was  the  authorization 
he  just  had  been  at  pains  to  extort  from  Amassa 
Worthington — the  authorization  to  invest  or  to  shift 
investments. 

There  was  to  be  no  more  delay ;  nothing  now  would 
call  his  attention  from  affairs  of  business.  In  his 
private  code  he  sent  wires  to  certain  trusted  broker- 
age firms  in  New  York  and  Boston,  identical  mes- 
sages.   "Buy  quietly  Nixon  Traction  and  Electric.'* 

It  was  an  important  element  in  liis  success  in  deal- 
ing with  men,  in  outmtting  them  on  their  own 
ground,  that  he  was  able  to  predict  their  thoughts 
upon  the  happening  of  a  given  event.  What  would 
be  the  conclusions  of  the  syndicate  and  of  Nixon  him- 
self when  they  became  aware  of  activity  in  the  stock 
he  fancied  he  knew.  He  counted  upon  it.  The  syn- 
dicate, instead  of  being  alarmed,  would  believe  Nixon 
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was  strengthening  his  position  by  additional  acquisi- 
tions ;  Nixon  would  believe  the  syndicate  was  buying 
for  purposes  of  its  own.  But  before  any  appreciable 
ripple  appeared  on  financial  waters  Hyram  hoped  to 
have  accomplished  something,  if  not  decisive,  at  least 
of  strategical  importance.  Nor  did  he  confine  his 
buying  to  the  Exchange.  With  a  list  of  stockholders 
in  his  hands  he  set  out  to  acquire  by  private  treaty 
and  in  secrecy. 

That  night  he  took  train  to  Boston  and  at  the 
opening  of  business  was  in  the  office  of  Peter  C. 
Woodbury,  Junior,  a  man  in  his  forty-second  year, 
and  a  counterpart  of  his  able  father.  For  him  and 
for  his  resources  Hyram  held  a  profound  respect,  so 
much  so  that  for  years  an  integral  portion  of  his 
policy  had  been  a  deliberate  friendliness  with  the 
Woodbury  interests;  his  diplomacy  had  been  di- 
rected toward  building  up  between  the  organizations 
a  comity  which  amounted  almost  to  an  alliance.  This 
line  of  action  had  justified  itself,  nor  had  the  rela- 
tionship been  marred  by  the  spleen  of  Woodbury's 
sister,  J.  Steele's  wife,  against  Hyram  Bond. 

Peter  C.  Woodbury  received  him  cordially  and 
withdrew  with  him  to  that  plain,  unpretentious  pri- 
vate room  which  had  been  his  father's  office  before 
him,  and  was  now  his  own. 

"You  want  something,"  he  said  amiably.  "I  hope 
I  can  agree." 

"I  believe,"  said  Hyram,  "it  will  be  your  policy 
to  give  me  your  support,  even  though  it  be  only 
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moral  support.  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  ask  for 
more  than  that.  Your  interests  and  our  own  have 
marched  side  by  side  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  with- 
out conflicting.  We  have  known  how  to  give  and 
take;  how  to  ask  for  our  rights  and  how  to  keep 
out  of  the  other  fellow's  road." 

"We  have,"  said  Peter  C.  "Friendship  with  you 
was  an  axiom  of  my  father's  policy — as  it  shall  be 
of  mine."  He  smiled.  "Though  there  have  been 
certain  influences  pulling  against  you." 

"Therefore,"  said  Hyram,  "I  take  it  you  prefer 
old  friends  to  the  west  of  you — friends  and  equals — 
rather  than  strangers  who  operate  from  Wall  Street 
with  stock-jobbers'  minds  and  aims." 

"I  would.    You  can  take  that  for  granted." 

"Nixon  has  agreed  to  sell  to  the  syndicate.  There 
was  no  difficulty  there.     We  are  next." 

"But  surely,  you  would  not  consider  such  a  thing." 

"I  made  that  clear  over  the  telephone,"  said 
Hyram,  "but  that  was  only  my  personal  position. 
You  are  of  the  family  and  know  the  conditions.  I 
am  persona  non  grata  to  Mrs.  Worthington;  your 
brother-in-law  Jonathan  feels  he  owes  me  a  grudge, 
and  your  sister  agrees  with  him.  Amassa  Worth- 
ington is  my  one  friend." 

"Fortunately  he  is  the  one  to  speak,"  said  Peter  C. 

"Last  week  Jonathan  was  entertained  aboard 
Lorillard's  yacht.  A  proposition  was  made  him — 
what  its  terms  were  I  do  not  know.  I  only  know  the 
fact  because  it  is  my  business  to  know  such  facts. 
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Since  Jonathan's  arrival  he  and  the  women  have 
been  in  alliance  to  bring  Amassa  to  their  viewpoint." 

"With  the  object  in  view,"  said  Peter  C,  "of  get- 
ting rid  of  the  man  who  has  made  them  what  they 
are." 

"Who  has  made  the  business  what  it  is,"  said 
Hyram.  His  tone  was  grim.  "I  am  not  interested 
in  persons.  I  am  interested  in  things.  If  I  have 
enriched  the  Worthingtons  it  was  by  the  way." 

"Yet  you  have  been  loyal  to  Amassa." 

"There  cannot  be  two  decades  of  such  association 
as  ours  without  friendship,"  said  Hyram  simply.  "I 
would  have  been  friends  with  his  wife  and  son  if  I 
could — as  a  matter  of  policy,  if  nothing  else.  They 
would  not  have  it." 

"Bond,"  said  Peter  C,  "the  Woodbury  interests 
want  to  see  you  remain  where  you  are.  We  know 
you." 

"Even  in  the  face  of  family  injfluence  .^" 

"My  sister  does  not  meddle  in  this  business,  and 
as  for  J.  Steele — ^he  is  rather  an  ass.  Why  not  be 
frank.?  He  is  rotting  while  he  waits  for  dead  man's 
shoes.  If  I  can  read  between  the  lines,  he  holds  a 
grudge  against  his  father  for  living  so  long.  I  look 
with  apprehension  to  the  day  when  he  shall  succeed 
to  his  father's  place." 

"I  believe,"  said  Hyram,  "they  will  be  able  to 
persuade  the  old  gentleman." 

"And  you  think  I  can  prevent  it.?"    Peter  C.  shook 
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his  head.  "I  would  not  care  to  meddle — even  though 
it  is  of  high  importance  to  me." 

"Not  that,"  said  Hyram.  "My  idea  is  to  make  it 
impossible  for  the  syndicate  to  make  an  offer.  Only 
as  a  last  resort  will  I  argue  with  Amassa  Worthing- 
ton.  I  prefer  he  should  never  know  that  I  have 
detected  this  little  cabal." 

"Ah.  .  .  .  And  how  do  you  propose  to  prevent.'^" 

"They  must  have  Nixon  before  they  can  take  the 
next  step.  That  is  what  I  have  come  to  discuss. 
What  will  be  your  attitude  toward  our  acquiring  the 
Nixon  concerns?     Or  do  you  wish  to  divide.^" 

"If  you  can  get  him,  so  much  the  better.  Our 
sphere  of  influence  hes  east  and  north.  Help  your- 
self." 

^'What  I  thought  you  would  say.  Very  well,  then. 
On  a  day  I  wire  you,  will  you  announce  through  the 
papers  that  you  will  not  be  absorbed  by  any  syndi- 
cate or  consolidate  with  Nixon.''" 

"Gladly." 

"If,  on  the  same  day,  I  make  a  similar  announce- 
ment, it  should  rather  upset  the  market,"  said 
Hyram.  "I  can  make  it,  you  see,  because  I'm  not  in 
anybody's  confidence." 

"But  how  can  you  acquire  Nixon — ^without 
Worthington's  consent  ?" 

"I  am  authorized  to  invest  a  very  considerable  sum 
in  good  securities.    The  Nixon  stock  is  good." 

Peter  C.  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed.  "Shoot 
him  with  his  own  gun,  eh?     Bond,  I'm  glad  we're 
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friends.  I'd  hate  to  have  you  on  my  trail.  And  if 
you  run  short — if  you  need  financial  help,  I  think  I 
can  see  my  way  clear." 

"I  doubt  if  it  will  be  needed — but  I  thank  you, 
and  I'm  not  likely  to  forget.  There's  no  more  to  be 
said.    I  go  to  New  York  this  noon." 

"Good  luck  to  you,"  said  Woodbury,  and  as  he 
watched  Hyram's  enormous  back  pass  through  the 
door  he  frowned,  and  thought  in  no  high  or  compli- 
mentary terms  of  his  f  amily-in-law  who  had  allowed 
themselves  to  be  carried  upward  on  that  pair  of 
shoulders — and  now  that  they  were  upon  the  height 
it  had  been  their  ambition  to  reach,  were  conspiring 
with  one  another  to  break  that  great  back. 

"A  pretty  lot,"  he  said  to  himself,  "and  a  fine 
hash  there'll  be  when  Amassa  dies." 


CHAPTER       XIX 


The  Nixon  Traction  and  Electric  Company  affair 
has  become  a  legend  of  Wall  Street  along  with  cer- 
tain of  the  exploits  of  the  old  cattle  buyer,  Daniel 
Drew,  his  partner  Gould,  the  Northern  Pacific  bat- 
tle, certain  of  Gates'  plunges,  and  others  of  those 
fabulous  if  questionable  achievements  of  giants  of 
finance  in  days  when  the  rules  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
were  less  well  defined,  and  when  expedients  might  be 
resorted  to  which,  in  this  day  of  higher  ethics  and 
more  severe  legislation,  would  be  impossible. 

Hyram  Bond  moved  upon  a  battlefield  whose  ter- 
rain was  strange  to  him — a  country  over  which  he 
had  never  marched  with  actual  feet,  but  which  he 
knew  well  by  study  of  his  maps  and  of  the  strategy  of 
famous  campaigns.  He  was  not  a  stock  manipulator. 
The  business  was  foreign  to  a  nature  which  dealt  \ 
in  actualities,  in  ponderable  goods.  From  the  begin- 
ning he  had  shown  marked  reluctance  to  handle  rep- 
resentations, and  he  had  built  and  added  to  the 
Worthington  Company  solidly  by  adhering  to  that 
principle. 

But  now  he  was  to  show  his  adaptability.  He  was 
to  demonstrate  that  his  mind,  accused  by  his  enemies 
of  being  the  most  stubborn  and  unbending  of  his 
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age,  was  facile  and  adaptable  to  what  conditions 
necessity  compelled  him  to  face.  He  could  be  a 
gambler  as  well  as  a  pioneer,  a  plunger  as  well  as  a 
conservative  builder  of  solid  financial  empire. 

Always,  whatever  else  may  be  charged  against  his 
name,  he  was  ready  to  pay  a  dollar  for  the  value 
of  a  dollar — granting  the  willingness  of  the  owner 
to  sell.  But  if  the  owner  were  obdurate — ^let  him 
look  to  himself !  His  purpose,  his  vision,  came  first, 
standing  before  and  above  all  other  considerations. 
In  him  resided  a  species  of  religious  fervor  as  of  one 
who  pursued  a  high  mission.  It  has  been  shown  how 
slight  was  his  greed  for  personal  wealth.  Had  he 
been  ambitious  merely  for  the  accumulation  of  a 
great  fortune,  the  opportunities  had  not  been  lack- 
ing. Indeed,  the  Worthington  treasure  might  have 
been  his  almost  for  the  taking.  But,  curiously,  he 
preferred  it  otherwise.  Something  in  him  doted  upon 
pulling  strings  not  attached  to  his  fingers  by  the 
cement  of  gold.  It  was  his  vanity — if  it  may  be 
called  vanity — to  demonstrate  his  superiority  to 
money ;  to  prove  that  his  will  and  his  abilities  could 
move  as  men  upon  a  chessboard  the  possessors  of  the 
money  and  of  the  properties  which  are  the  basis  for 
the  value  of  money.  He  hoarded  power  as  some 
Hindoo  maharaja  hoards  jewels  in  a  vault  guarded 
by  poisonous  serpents. 

The  initial  step  in  this  enterprise  was  absurdly 
simple — to  sweep  the  market  clear  of  such  floating 
stock  in  the  Nixon  Company  as  was  at  large.     He 
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bought  through  a  score  of  brokers,  in  odd  lots  and 
in  anonymity.  Professional  dealers  awoke  to  eye 
with  surprise  this  quiescent  stock,  often  absent  from 
the  quotations  for  weeks,  which  thus  suddenly  be- 
came sharply  active.  Where,  before,  a  sale  of  a  hun- 
dred shares  had  been  rare,  the  reports  on  a  certain 
evening  showed  that  thousands  of  shares  had  been 
dealt  in — and  so  adroitly  that  the  quotation  had  not 
risen  as  many  points  as  there  are  fingers  on  the 
hand. 

The  minds  of  Nixon  and  the  syndicate  took  for 
granted  what  Hyram  desired  them  to  take  for 
granted.  Each  credited  the  buying  to  the  other  and 
was  undisturbed.  Then  the  price  mounted.  Hyram 
sold  from  himself  to  himself,  bidding  higher  and 
ever  higher  through  the  week,  until  the  Street  asked 
itself  what  was  going  on  here,  and  professional 
traders  joined  in  the  game.  On  Monday  he  unleashed 
the  rumor  that  Nixon  and  Worthington  and  Wood- 
bury were  to  combine  in  a  trust  which  would  rival 
even  the  great  steel  monster  of  Morgan — and  the 
Nixon  stock  responded  in  the  quotations.  It  climbed 
to  and  beyond  the  price  the  syndicate  were  to  pay 
Bainbridge  Nixon  in  their  agreement  with  him,  five 
points  beyond — ten  points  beyond. 

"I  must  know,"  said  Hyram,  ^'when  the  first  shares 
of  Nixon's  stock  comes  into  the  market." 

It  was  upon  this  he  counted,  upon  the  cupidity 
of  the  man,  the  natural,  human  weakness  of  a  man 
who  saw  the  opportunity  to  turn  a  pretty  penny. 
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Though  Bainbridge  Nixon  was  three  hundred  miles 
distant,  Hyram  read  his  mind.  If,  thought  Nixon, 
the  syndicate  will  pay  me  but  a  hundred  dollars  a 
share  for  stock  I  can  sell  in  the  open  market  for  a 
hundred-twenty-five,  why  should  I  hesitate? 

On  Wednesday  the  Nixon  stock  was  the  sensation 
of  the  Exchange;  rumors  traveled  from  office  to 
office.  It  was  going  to  two  hundred,  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  Financial  editors  made  their  computations 
for  all  to  read,  the  market  letters  of  brokers  devoted 
such  intelligence  as  they  had  to  the  matter.  And 
Nixon  commenced  to  sell.  His  stock  came  onto  the 
market  in  blocks  of  a  thousand  shares,  but  so  eager 
was  the  buying  that  they  were  absorbed  without 
recession  in  price. 

Nixon,  who  knew  well  the  conditions,  was  aware 
that  such  a  figure  was  unjustified  and  could  not  per- 
sist. Present  earnings  did  not  justify  it,  nor  any 
combination  which  might  be  in  contemplation — and 
he  was  by  nature  a  gambler.  So  he  sold  and  con- 
tinued to  sell.  On  Saturday  morning  his  profits  had 
amounted  to  millions  of  dollars,  but  he  was  not  satis- 
fied. He  sold  short.  He,  sitting  where  he  sat,  with 
what  information  he  possessed,  was  justified  in  sell- 
ing short. 

The  public  was  in  the  market  now — and  Hyram 
was  selling.  But  he  did  not  permit  the  price  to 
sag.  His  astute  eye  watched  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  every  share ;  through  his  agents  he  kept  informed 
almost  hourly  of  the  position  of  every  block  of  stock 
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until  he  was  convinced  that  the  Nixon  Company  was 
now  held  almost  in  its  entirety  by  traders  and  the 
public  and  himself. 

It  was  now  that  he  wired  Peter  C.  Woodbury,  and 
Woodbury  responded  by  an  announcement  in  the 
morning's  papers  that  he  had  not  and  would  not  join 
in  any  combination  with  man  or  men,  company  or 
companies.  Hyram  followed  with  his  own  categorical 
denial  that  Worthington  would  be  a  party  to  any 
such  transaction — and  the  bubble  burst.  There  was 
a  flood  of  frenzied  selling.  Ten,  twenty,  forty  points 
the  stock  broke — all  unexpectedly  to  Nixon,  catch- 
ing him  unawares  and  unprepared.  And  Hyram 
bought  on  every  fall — not  greatly  to  stem  the  deba- 
cle, but  sufficiently. 

Nixon  gathered  himself  together  to  buy  again, 
but,  watching  the  progress  of  events,  deemed  the 
time  not  ripe.  One  more  day  and  he  could  buy  at 
such  a  price  as  to  realize  a  second  fortune  upon  his 
short  sales — he  would  buy  below  the  syndicate  price, 
for  who  would  support  the  market?    Surely  not  he. 

But  the  decline  was  stayed.  The  market  opened 
at  one  hundred-five,  sagged  off  a  point,  but  fell  no 
lower.  It  could  sag  no  lower  without  Hyram's  con- 
sent, for  he  had  sold  short  at  the  top  against  actual 
holdings  of  stock  which  he  retained  in  their  actuality. 
These  sales  he  covered  adroitly — and  the  Street 
awakened  to  the  knowledge  that  it  was  gripped  in  a 
"corner."  And  Nixon  was  twenty  thousand  shares 
short  of  the  market! 
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There  was  excitement,  confusion,  frenzied  meet- 
ings of  the  Governors  of  the  Exchange.  But  Hyram 
had  gone — as  yet  was  unidentified  as  the  engineer  of 
this  coup.  He  returned  to  Carthage  and  took  his 
accustomed  seat  in  the  office  adjoining  Amassa 
Worthington's.  The  old  gentleman,  on  his  arrival, 
saw  him  through  the  open  door  and  came  in  with 
smiling  greeting. 

"I  have  missed  you,"  he  said  simply. 

Hyram  looked  up  at  him  with  blank  face.  "It  is 
pleasant  to  be  missed,"  he  said  bleakly.  "It  has  been 
only  ten  days,  sir."  It  is  notable  that  to  the  end  he 
was  thus  formal  and  respectful  in  his  conversations 
with  Amassa.  "If  I  am  missed  in  a  brief  absence  of 
ten  days,  I  wonder  if  I  would  not  be  missed  in  an 
absence  that  would  be  permanent." 

Amassa  was  nonplused,  nor  was  he  comfortable 
under  the  sense  of  guilt  and  ingratitude  which  these 
words  aroused  in  him.  Permanent  absence!  What 
then?  If  those  great  shoulders  upon  which  he  had 
leaned  so  comfortably  for  years  were  no  longer  there 
— ^what  then.f^ 

"Why,"  he  asked,  "do  you  say  that?" 

"All  things  are  possible,"  said  Hyram.  "It  is  a 
thing  to  be  contemplated.  I  am  not  young.  I  am 
fifty-two.     There  are  times  when  I  am  tired." 

"You  have  worked  hard  and  faithfully,"  said 
Amassa,  and  added,  "for  me  and  mine.  But  I  had 
thought  of  you  as  tireless."  The  old  man  forgot 
what  was  in  contemplation,  forgot  the  cabal  of  his 
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son  and  his  wife,  forgot  their  spleen  against  this 
man,  and  remembered  only  their  association  through 
the  years,  only  that  sense  of  dependence  upon  Hy- 
ram,  born  so  long  ago  in  a  mob  of  strikers  and  never 
diminishing,  but  rather  increasing,  with  the  vast 
accumulation  of  responsibilities  and  of  wealth. 
"You  are  not  thinking  of  leaving  me,  Hyram?"  he 
asked,  and  his  voice  trembled. 

"I  am  thinking  of  it,"  said  Hyram. 

"But  what  has  happened?  What  has  brought 
you  to  this  state  of  mind?" 

"I  am  too  weary,  sir,  to  discuss  it  to-day." 

^'Is  it  your  son,  Hyram?" 

The  big  man  at  the  desk  Kfted  his  massive  head 
with  a  sudden  gesture  indicative  of  shock.  For  an 
instant  his  glance  wavered,  he  seemed  almost  con- 
fused. "I  had  forgotten  my  son,"  he  said.  "It  has 
not  been  a  time  to  remember  the  minor  things  of 
life."  It  was  pitiful,  infinitely  pitiful  had  either  of 
them  been  able  to  realize  it.  Then :  "My  son  has  the 
same  right  I  demanded — ^to  choose  the  road  he  shall 
travel.    He  has  done  nothing  to  cause  me  shame." 

"If,"  said  the  old  man  sadly,  "we  could  only  mold 
our  sons  to  be  what  we  would  have  them !" 

Hyram's  lip  curled  in  that  shadowy,  saturnine 
smile,  sardonic,  bitter,  which  came  oftener  and 
oftener  to  his  face  as  the  years  sped  past  him.  "Di- 
vine Providence,"  he  said,  "considers  it  has  delegated 
sufficient  of  its  divinity  to  us  when  it  permits  us  to 
beget. 
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Amassa  shook  his  head,  either  in  reproof  or  in 
reluctant  agreement.  "I  will  not  ask  what  you  have 
been  doing,"  he  said,  "until  you  are  rested." 

"And  when,"  asked  Hyram,  "will  that  be?"  What 
further  he  might  have  added  was  never  spoken,  for  a 
clerk  interrupted  with  a  handful  of  telegrams.  Hy- 
ram tossed  them  on  his  desk  unopened. 

"Bleatings,"  he  said  contemptuously. 

Through  that  day  telegrams  poured  into  the  office 
— ^to  lie  unopened  on  Hyram's  desk.  Twenty  times 
the  telephone  rang  \\dth  calls  from  New  York  City, 
but  Hyram  declined  to  answer. 

"Let  them  stew,"  he  said.  And  to  the  clerk,  "If 
telegrams  come  for  Mr.  Worthington,  bring  them  to 
me.  Is  that  clear  .'^  If  he  is  called  on  the  phone,  I 
am  to  be  notified." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Let  there  be  no  mistake,"  Hyram  said  grimly* 

At  five  o'clock  he  lifted  his  hat  from  its  place, 
but  paused  at  Mr.  Worthington's  door. 

^'Is  Jonathan  still  in  town  ?"  he  asked. 

"Still  here,"  said  Worthington,  uncomfortable. 

"Let  him  be  at  the  office  at  ten  to-morrow,"  said 
Hyram.  It  was  not  a  request;  it  was  a  command, 
nor  did  it  make  for  Amassa's  peace  of  mind.  He 
dared  not  ask  why. 

Bessie  was  waiting  for  Hyram  at  the  door;  she 
took  his  hat  from  him  when  he  had  bent  to  kiss  her 
as  he  never  neglected  to  do  upon  coming  or  going. 
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but  now  the  kiss  was  something  more  than  a  per- 
functory gesture. 

"I'm  glad  to  be  home,  glad  to  be  inside  four  walls 
with  you,  Bess,"  he  said.  "I  wish  we  were  at  the 
farm." 

"We'll  go  Saturday  afternoon,  dear.  There  are 
new  puppies  and  the  harvest  apples  are  ripening." 

"How  many  pups.?"  His  interest  was  real  and 
vivid. 

"Five,  and  only  one  female.  .  .  .  Did  you  see 
Jason,  Hyram?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "No.  There  was  no  time." 
But  she  would  know  there  had  been  time  if  he  had 
cared  to  find  it.  "I  was  not  in  a  state  of  mind  to 
see  the  boy,  Bess." 

"I  want  them  to  come  home,"  she  said  wistfully. 
"I  want  to  see  the  girl  who  has  married  my  boy.  I 
want  to  welcome  her  here,  Hyram." 

"When  you  wish,"  he  said,  and  gently  for  him. 

As  he  looked  at  her  he  wondered  suddenly  how 
much  she  knew;  how  much  she  sensed  of  the  reason 
behind  his  desire  for  Jason's  marriage  with  Lucille 
Bates.  He  asked  himself  now  if  she  ever  had  fully 
realized  why  he  had  married  her — without  love,  be- 
cause he  had  reasoned  that  a  wife  was  essential  to  liis 
career  and  to  his  well-being.  Had  she  suffered? 
What  had  been  her  thoughts  as  she  listened  to  his 
plans,  to  his  enthusiasm  for  this  match — ^this  vicari- 
ous love  affair?  Never  had  there  been  a  frown,  no 
wrinkle  of  resentment  had  ever  marred  her  placid 
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brow.  And  now — when  it  would  have  been  only 
human  for  a  jealous  woman  to  rejoice  in  his  frustra- 
tion— she  did  not  rejoice,  but  clung  to  him  and  sor- 
rowed with  him.  He  could  not  but  accuse  himself. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  she  had  loved  him, 
deferred  to  him,  ministered  to  him,  surrendered  her 
life  to  him — and  for  what  return?    For  what  return? 

He  took  her  rounded,  ruddy  cheeks  between  his 
hands  and  gazed  into  her  eyes,  wincing  as  he  saw 
them  fill  with  tears  at  this  unaccustomed  gesture  of 
caress. 

"Bess,"  he  said  gravely,  "you  have  been  a  good 
wife  to  me.  No  other  woman — none — could  have 
filled  your  place." 

"You  make  me  very  happy,  Hyram,"  she  said 
softly,  and  smiled.  But  how  was  he  to  know  that 
deep  in  her  heart  she  was  saying  over  and  over  and 
over  that  she  would  exchange  that  saying,  exchange 
everything  life  had  given  her,  to  hear  him  say  to  her 
once — ^just  one  single  time — that  he  loved  her?  Hers 
was  a  tragedy  of  gentleness.  She,  who  worshiped 
this  man,  would  suffer  for  him  and  die  for  him — 
who  had  borne  his  child  and  kept  his  house  and 
poured  the  balm  of  her  placidity  upon  his  wounds — 
had  never  heard  from  his  lips  a  word  of  love. 

"Some  day,"  she  said  to  herself.  "Some  day  he 
will  realize."  And  this  hope  she  cherished  as  an  im- 
perishable flame. 

"I'm  tired,"  he  said.  "Can  we  sit  alone  to-night? 
I  wonder  if  you  have  something  you  can  read  to  me. 
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And  give  orders  no  one  is  to  be  admitted  and  that  the 
telephone  is  not  to  be  answered.  Just  an  evening  of 
quiet,  Bess,  this  world  will  never  learn  what  value 
to  set  on  peace." 

He  walked  on  into  the  library  and  threw  himself 
into  his  chair.  "Peace,"  he  said,  and  then  repeated 
it  again.  "Peace!  I  wonder  how  many  men  ever 
know  it.     And  yet  I  always  find  it  here." 

She  went  out  softly  and  left  him  alone  with  his 
thoughts. 

It  was  on  that  evening  that  he  wrote  to  the  aged 
Professor  Witmer. 

"My  mouth  has  been  filled  with  ashes,"  he  wrote. 
"I  have  found  that  I,  as  well  as  the  multitude  of  men 
I  despise,  can  hve  a  deluded  fool.  It  is  humiliating 
to  be  a  fool.  I  presume  it  is  the  wish  of  this  God,  in 
whom  I  am  beginning  to  believe,  that  all  men  be  fools 
in  order  that  He  may  seem  wiser  by  comparison. 
This  is  by  way  of  telling  you  that  my  son  is  mar- 
ried, a  runaway  match  with  a  young  woman  whom  I 
cannot  accuse.     So  much  for  that  dream." 

And  later  in  the  same  letter  he  touches  upon  larger 
affairs. 

*'My  work  becomes  increasingly  difficult.  The  old 
gentleman  is  not  easy  to  deal  with,  for  I  have  mag- 
nified him  in  his  own  eyes  until  he  looms  a  consider- 
able personage.  I  have  daily  to  browbeat  him  gently. 
He  is  stubborn,  as  are  all  mediocre  men  who  think 
they  are  being  firm.  In  him  I  have  created  a  sort 
of  lay  figure  which  is  difficult  to  manage.     For  years 
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I  have  thought  for  him,  decided  for  him,  acted  for 
him.  And  concealed  it  from  him  as  best  I  could.  He 
is  narrow,  of  limited  intelligence,  vacillating — but 
these  qualities  I  can  endure  because  of  his  basic 
decency,  his  total  lack  of  adroitness,  his  almost  unin- 
telligent straightforwardness.  He  is  famous.  The 
world  knows  him.  He  is  looked  up  to  as  a  great 
financier  and  builder.  But,  my  friend,  each  achieve- 
ment which  the  world  praises  has  been  wrung  from 
him  by  me  at  what  expense  of  energy  and  will !  And 
now  has  come  his  crowning  folly.  He  would  be  rid 
of  me.  This  but  increases  the  sense  of  futility  which 
has  well-nigh  overcome  me.  But  I  am  still  here." 
There  is  a  touch  of  granite  grimness  in  this  terse 
sentence.    And  irony  in  the  next. 

"In  order  not  to  permit  him  to  deprive  himself  of 
my  services  I  have  had  to  thrash  him  with  his  own 
whip,  and  punish  him  by  adding  a  quarter  to  the  sum 
total  of  his  fortune.  But  to-morrow  I  shall  have 
my  little,  brief  hour.  .  .  .  To-night — peace.  There 
is  some  quality  about  my  wife  which  makes  peace 
descend  where  she  pauses.  My  friend,  I  wonder  if  I 
love  my  wife.     That  would  be  irony  indeed!" 


CHAP  TER       XX 

Htram  Bond  has  been  accused  of  resorting  to 
theatricalism  and  to  a  love  for  the  dramatic.  It  is 
true  he  strove  for  effects,  but  not  as  a  poseur  strives. 
He  knew,  as  any  capable  constructor  of  a  play,  a 
book,  a  symphony,  or  a  building  knows,  that  there 
must  be  a  decisive  climax;  and  such  scenes  as  he 
planned  and  such  stages  as  he  set  were  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  finality.  He  harbored  a  deep 
distaste  for  dangling  strings  and  unfinished  ends. 
When  an  episode  or  a  measure  or  a  movement  was 
ended,  he  desired  that  the  end  should  be  conclusive, 
beyond  argument,  with  a  floor  swept  clean  of  rub- 
bish. How  much  of  his  arrogance  was  assumed  to 
aid  in  the  creating  of  this  impression,  and  how  much 
was  real?  That  no  man  can  state  with  confidence  at 
this  day.  Unchallenged  power  is  the  father  and 
mother  of  arrogance;  contempt  for  the  minds  and 
purposes  of  men  is  the  food  upon  which  arrogance 
thrives.  We  know  that  but  two  people  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world  were  allowed  a  glimpse  of 
the  real  man — Hyram's  wife  and  Professor  Witmer. 
Neither  of  them  accused  him  of  a  natural  arrogance. 
It  is  safe,  therefore,  to  hazard  the  opinion  that  some 
natural  trend  toward  the  domineering,  toward  over- 
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bearance,  had  been  seized  by  him  and  utilized  as  an 
asset,  part  real  and  part  pretense. 

He  sat  now  in  his  ofBce  whose  clock  pointed  to  the 
hour  of  a  quarter  to  ten,  waiting  without  impatience. 
His  stage  was  set ;  his  scenery  in  place,  his  properties 
to  hand.  Only  the  actors  were  missing,  but  he  would 
require  no  call  boy  to  summon  them  to  take  up  their 
roles.  He  had  summoned  them  by  silence.  Certain 
men  must  see  him,  must  be  made  aware  of  his  will 
respecting  them,  and  since  he  would  answer  no  fran- 
tic appeals  by  telegraph  or  telephone,  they  must 
needs  seek  him  out  in  his  own  land  and  upon  his 
own  chosen  ground.  It  was  to  no  battle  they  were 
marching;  it  was  to  a  peace  table  at  which  sat  a 
victor  able  to  dictate  terms. 

His  head  did  not  lift  as  he  heard  the  sound  of 
the  arrival  of  Amassa  Worthington,  nor  the  voices 
in  the  next  room  which  informed  him  that  J.  Steele 
was  with  his  father.  He  had  not  stirred  as  he  heard 
the  whistle  of  the  incoming  train  from  New  York 
which  brought  to  him  that  delegation  whose  very 
coming  was  a  suit  for  mercy.  Presently  he  touched 
a  button  and  a  boy  responded. 

"Will  you  ask  Mr.  Worthington  if  he  prefers  to 
receive  visitors  in  his  ofBce  or  in  mine?"  he  directed. 

In  a  moment  the  boy  returned.  "Mr.  Worthing- 
ton asks  if  you  will  come  to  his  room,"  he  said,  and 
Hyram  arose  slowly,  ponderously,  and  moved  to  that 
other  door  in  which  he  stood  framed,  enormous,  im- 
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posing,  agitating  to  imaginations  already  in  a  state 
of  apprehension. 

"Good  morning,"  he  said  grimly. 

"Good  morning,  Hyram,"  said  Amassa.  J.  Steele 
contented  himself  with  a  sullen  nod. 

"Who  is  coming?"  asked  the  old  gentleman. 
"What  is  the  subject  of  the  conference?" 

"And  what,"  asked  J.  Steele  pettishly,  "do  you 
want  with  me?" 

Hyram  moved  into  the  room  without  replying  and 
took  his  stand  beside  the  old  gentleman's  desk,  turn- 
ing to  face  the  door.  Then  he  spoke.  "I  think  our 
guests  are  arriving,"  he  said,  as  a  boy  appeared  with 
cards.  "These  gentlemen  wish  to  see  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton,"  he  said. 

"Fetch  them  in,"  said  Hyram. 

There  entered  Bainbridge  Nixon,  Lorillard,  More- 
ton — another  member  of  the  syndicate — and  a 
financier  named  Heath. 

Hyram  was  satisfied  with  his  minor  effect,  though 
he  did  not  turn  to  observe  the  faces  of  his  employer 
and  his  son.  He  could  feel  their  faces,  could  sense 
the  shock  to  them  of  this  unexpected  appearance  of 
the  men  with  whom  they  had  been  transacting  be- 
hind Hyram's  back. 

"Good  morning,  gentlemen,"  said  Hyram. 

"Why,  Bainbridge,"  said  Amassa,  not  with  com- 
plete self-possession,  "this  is  indeed  a  surprise." 

Young  J.  Steele,  overwhelmed  by  a  feeling  of 
being  cornered  by  some  invisible  foe,  pretended  to 
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nonchalance  and  stepped  toward  Lorillard  with  ex- 
tended hand,  but  Lorillard  looked  directly  into  his 
eyes,  compressed  his  lips  and  said  in  that  cold  man- 
ner which  he  knew  so  well  to  assume,  "The  hand- 
shaking can  come  later." 

Amassa,  standing  now  and  bewildered,  looked  from 
one  to  the  other.  "I  have  not  met  these  gentlemen," 
he  said. 

"I  believe,"  said  Hyram,  "Jonathan  has  met  them. 
He  will  present  them  to  you." 

The  introduction  made,  Amassa  waved  to  chairs. 
"And  now,"  he  said,  "will  you  be  seated  and  let  me 
know  to  what  I  am  indebted  for  tliis  call?" 

"Oh,  come,  come,  Amassa,"  said  Nixon  irately, 
"let's  not  beat  around  the  bush.  You've  got  us  in  a 
forked  stick.  We  admit  it.  We've  come  to  pay  the 
piper — if  his  price  is  within  reason." 

"This,"  said  Hyram  arrogantly,  "is  a  dance  to 
which  I  pipe  and  call  the  tune." 

The  old  gentleman  sat  down  suddenly,  uncompre- 
hending, bewildered.  "But  I  do  not  understand,"  he 
said  querulously. 

"We  are  here  to  make  it  clear,"  Hyram  said  with 
grim  incisiveness.  "The  first  fact  to  consider,  sir,  is 
that  we  have  acquired  the  Nixon  Traction  and  Elec- 
tric Company." 

"We !"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman.    "We !    How 

have  we  acquired  it?     I  thought "  but  in  this 

sentence  he  checked  himself  before  betrayal  should 
issue  from  his  own  mouth. 
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"I  was  authorized  by  you  to  invest  certain  funds 
and  to  shift  other  investments.  Having  a  due  regard 
to  safety — and  looking  to  the  development  and  en- 
largement of  this  business — I  found  the  securities 
of  the  Nixon  Company  suitable.  I  purchased  them. 
These  gentlemen  are  exercised  because  I  purchased 
more  of  them  than  are  actually  in  being.  Briefly, 
they  have  sold  to  us  what  they  do  not  possess,  and 
seem  to  be  in  a  state  of  mind." 

He  turned  to  Lorillard.  "Perhaps  there  has  not 
been  complete  frankness  in  this  organization,"  he 
said  with  meaning.  "There  seems  to  have  been  a 
certain  modicum  of  working  at  cross-purposes. 
Lorillard,  you  should  never  send  a  boy  to  mill." 

Lorillard  shot  a  glance,  not  complimentary  nor 
friendly,  toward  his  recent  guest.  "One  credits  even 
a  boy,"  he  said  in  his  chill  voice,  "with  the  decent 
honor  of  a  gentleman." 

Hyram's  lip  curled.  "You  are  harsh,"  he  said. 
"There  has  been  no  betrayal  of  confidence — only  a 
bit  of  vanity  and  a  trifling  indiscretion.  I  under- 
stand there  was  a  lady  of  high  name  aboard  your 
yacht."  He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "That  was  in- 
discreet, Lorillard.     It  was  inadequate  judgment  of 


men." 


J.  Steele  bristled  with  rage.  "Is  it  your  purpose 
to  insult  me.  Bond?" 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Hyram  wearily.  "Not  to  insult, 
only  to  instruct." 

Amassa,  striving  to  recover   from  the  shock  of 
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Hyram's  announcement,  lifted  a  hand  which  trem- 
bled. "Let  us  not  raise  our  voices,"  he  said.  "May 
I  know  fully  what  has  happened?  It  would  seem  to 
be  my  right.  After  all,  Hyram,  I  occupy  a  certain 
position  in  this  concern." 

"The  principal  fact,  sir — of  which  you  are  doubt- 
less aware — is  that  Wall  Street  has  looked  toward 
this  region  and  the  industries  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged. I  believe  the  intention  was  to  acquire  Mr. 
Nixon's  company  as  a  nucleus,  and,  if  possible,  to 
combine  it  with  ourselves  or  with  Woodbury.  It  was 
not  to  our  best  interests.  In  this  Woodbury  agreed 
with  me.  As  you  know,  and  as  I  do  not  object  to 
these  gentlemen  learning,  the  foundation  stone  of  my 
policy  is  quasi  alliance  with  Peter  C.  Woodbury. 
The  facts  have  justified  it.  The  syndicate,  of  which 
Lorillard  is  the  head,  and  of  which  Nixon  was  the 
cat's-paw,  now  perceive  it.  They  will  not  buy 
Nixon,  because  we  own  him.  They  will  not  buy  us, 
sir,  because" — and  here  he  towered  above  Amassa — 
"because  I  do  not  propose  to  have  my  life's  work 
destroyed  by  a  fretful  boy  and  a  couple  of  spiteful 


women." 


m 


'Hyram !    Hyram !" 

So,"  said  Hyram,  "I  went  into  the  market  and 
dealt  with  these  men.  I  manipulated  tokens  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  that  place.  I  played  their  game 
of  make-believe  and  hide-the-thimble,  buying  and 
selling  as  very  simple  and  elementary  trickery  caused 
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the  price  to  rise  or  fall.  In  these  preliminary  trans- 
actions our  profits,  sir,  were  upwards  of  five  millions 
of  dollars.  Won  playing  a  game — and  I  do  not  like 
games."    . 

"Do  you  mean,  Hyram,  you  made  this  sum  in 
speculating  on  the  stock  market — with  funds  of  the 
Worthington  companies.^" 

"I  did  not  speculate,"  said  Hyram  dryly.  "I 
added  five  millions  to  our  assets,  and  used  it  to  buy 
for  keeps.  These  gentlemen  speculated.  They  are 
short  of  the  market  a  great  many  thousand  shares — 
which  they  cannot  buy  to  cover.  They  are  here  to 
seek  a  settlement.  I  believe  their  desire  was  to 
eliminate  me  from  this  concern,  and  by  methods 
which  I  cannot  admire.  Using  for  that  purpose  tools 
which  might  well  have  declined  to  serve."  He  paused, 
and  then,  black,  frowning,  the  embodiment  of  force, 
of  will,  of  implacability,  "And  they  shall  pay." 

Lorillard  played  his  one  card.  "Mr.  Worthing- 
ton," he  said,  "the  decision  rests  with  you.  It  is  you 
who  own  and  control  this  business,  and  your  word 
is  law.  I  understand  you  are  not  unfavorable  to  a 
sale  to  the  syndicate.  Let  me  state  to  you  the  ad- 
vantages   " 

"No,"  said  Hyram.  Only  the  one  word.  It  burst 
in  that  room  as  with  the  detonation  of  some  mighty 
explosive,  commanding  silence,  imposing  his  will. 
It  was  arrogance,  the  very  vital  essence  of  arrogance. 
But  it  sufficed.     Lorillard  halted,  Amassa  did  not 
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speak,  could  find  no  words.  J.  Steele  scowled,  glared, 
muttered  in  the  humiliation  of  his  impotence. 

"This  thing,"  said  Hyram,  "I  will  dictate,  and  I 
alone.  Gentlemen,  you  have  meddled.  You  shall 
find  it  expensive.  It  is  a  lesson  to  keep  hands  off 
this  industry."  Coldly,  precisely,  he  named  his 
terms. 

"Amassa,"  Nixon's  voice  was  high  and  cracked, 
"I  appeal  to  you." 

Hy ram's  heavy  jowels,  clean  shaven  under  his 
huge  mustache,  were  set  as  the  rock  of  the  hills ;  his 
large  eyes,  in  their  caverns  beneath  his  bulging 
brows,  were  cold  steel,  implacable. 

"Those  are  the  terms,"  he  said.  "No  man  can 
alter  them." 

There  was  silence,  the  silence  of  defeat ;  Lorillard 
cast  one  glance  at  J.  Steele,  which  caused  the  young 
man  to  writhe  inwardly.  Then  Lorillard  moved  his 
shoulders  and  bowed,  a  gentleman,  courtly,  incapable 
of  making  himself  despicable  by  groveling  as  the 
others  would  have  groveled. 

"Then,"  he  said,  "there  is  an  end  to  it.  Good  day, 
gentlemen." 

So,  followed  by  the  others,  he  left  the  office  with 
head  high  and  dignity  unimpaired.  Hyram  nodded 
as  he  disappeared — a  nod  which  might  have  been  of 
approval. 

Now  he  was  alone  with  father  and  son — alone  in 
a  heavy  silence  which  ground  upon  J.  Steele  unbear- 
ably, which  accused  his  father  bitterly. 
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"Hyram "  he  said. 

"This,  sir,"  interrupted  Hyram,  "is  why  I  am 
weary." 


"Hvram 


5> 


"You" — the  huge  man  leveled  his  finger  at  J. 
Steele — "would  be  rid  of  me.  You  plot  with  women. 
And  a  mess  you  have  made  of  it.  I  have  saved  your 
father  from  the  results  of  your  nonsense." 

"Hyram — Hyram,  will  you  listen  to  me?" 
Amassa's  voice  was  pleading. 

"And  how  do  I  revenge  myself?"  Hyram  de- 
manded. "Let  the  balance  sheet  show  you !  I  have 
seized  a  new  kingdom  for  you,  sir.  You  now  stand 
as  the  head  of  the  greatest  organization  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  And,  in  actual  cash,  tricked  from  these 
tricksters,  I  have  added  to  your  wealth,  not  thou- 
sands, nor  hundreds  of  thousands,  but  millions.  .  .  . 
And  you  would  be  rid  of  me." 

"Not  I,  Hyram.    Not  I.    My  boy " 

"I  am  tired,"  said  Hyram.  "Not  wearied  by  labor, 
by  working  for  you  in  daylight  and  planning  for 
you  in  darkness — but  by  the  strain,  the  worry,  the 
anxiety  lest  all  I  have  done  should  be  destroyed  by 
the  treachery  of  those  whom  I  have  created.  Yes, 
by  the  Eternal  God,  those  I  have  created !" 

"Jonathan,"  said  Amassa,  and  his  old  face  worked 
with  emotions,  with  remorse,  with  fear,  with  grief — a 
grief  not  discreditable  to  him,  "will  you  withdraw? 
I  wish  to  talk  with  Hyram — alone." 
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Presently,  when  the  two  were  face  to  face  with 
no  other  ears  to  hear,  Amassa  spoke.  "Let  us  forget 
this,  Hyram.  You  have  said  bitter  things.  You 
have  overridden  me  in  my  own  office,  making  me 
appear  a  thing  of  pasteboard  in  the  eyes  of  strangers. 
But  let  us  forget." 

"It  is  the  end,"  said  Hyram.  He  clenched  his 
great  fist  and  held  it  before  him  as  if  by  mere 
strength  of  muscle  he  would  hold  himself  in  check. 
"I  could  not  endure  another  scene  such  as  this.  It 
is  the  end." 

"No,  my  boy,  it  is  not  the  end.  It  must  not  be 
the  end.  I, — see,  I  confess  it  to  you,  I  acknowledge 
it, — I  cannot  go  on  without  you,  Hyram.  I  should 
be  lost.  I  am  an  old  man — an  old  man — and  the 
immensity  of  this  thing  frightens  me.  You  have 
built  it,  Hyram,  almost  against  my  will.  Secretly, 
as  I  lay  in  the  darkness,  I  have  admitted  these  things 
to  myself.  Now  I  admit  them  to  you.  Without  your 
shoulder,  Hyram,  I  should  fall." 

"Loyalty,"  said  Hyram,  "cannot  live  upon  dis- 
loyalty." 

"Promise  me,  my  boy,  that  while  I  live  you  will 
not  desert  me.  ...  I  am  sixty-seven,  Hyram.  The 
day  cannot  be  far  distant.  Stay  with  me,  Hyram, 
to  the  end." 

"And  Jonathan — and  the  women?"  Hyram 
asked. 

Amassa's  lips  pressed  together  between  the  halves 
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of  his  white  beard.  "They  shall  be  made  to  under- 
stand," he  said. 

Hyram  walked  to  the  window  and  stood  immobile, 
looking  down  upon  the  great  reaches  of  the  Worth- 
ington  plant,  remembering  what  it  was,  how  it 
looked,  the  tininess  of  it  on  that  day  when  his  life 
joined  itself  with  Amassa's  life.  With  Amassa,  who 
was  now  sixty-seven!  His  brooding  face  betrayed 
none  of  the  thoughts  which  occupied  his  mind — none 
of  the  exultation  of  victory,  none  of  the  calculation 
which  went  into  every  uttered  word,  every  gesture, 
every  silence.  Through  this  brief  interview  he  had 
builded,  adroitly,  cunningly..  He  had  worked  upon 
the  old  gentleman,  bullied,  threatened,  accused — 
but  not  unforgivably.  He  had  been  cautious  not  to 
step  beyond  a  point  where  forgiveness  would  be  im- 
possible, and  that  pride  and  dignity  which  were  the 
cornerstone  of  Amassa's  character  be  offended  past 
reconciliation.  Even  now  he  timed  his  silence  to 
give  fear  its  stint  to  perform. 

But  at  last  he  turned,  not  graciously,  but  as  one 
wearied  to  exhaustion — as  one  who  gives  up  a  vision 
of  peace  for  unwelcome  turmoil.  He  passed  his  hand 
through  the  air,  as  if  it  were  almost  too  heavy  for 
him  to  move,  and  sighed. 

"There's  nothing  to  do,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of 
exhaustion,  "but  to  remain." 

But  in  his  heart  he  was  saying.  "Now  I'm  secure. 
While  he  lives,  I'm  secure.  .  .  .  But  then.?" 
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The  old  gentleman  came  toward  him,  tremulous, 
almost  tottering,  and  gripped  each  of  Hyram's  arms 
in  thin,  veined  hands — gripped  and  clung  to  them. 

"Thank  you,  my  boy,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  was 
little  more  than  a  w^hisper. 


CHAP  TER       XXI 

The  fact  is  that  Amassa  Worthington  did  not 
know  how  to  be  companion  to  a  growing  boy.  Young 
Woodbury  Worthington,  who  was  ten  years  old  at 
the  time  of  the  Nixon  coup,  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  an  inmate  of  his  grandfather's  house.  J. 
Steele  had  become  a  confirmed  gadabout ;  travel  was 
a  refuge  for  him.  At  a  distance — in  Europe,  Asia, 
or  Africa — ^his  unimportance  in  the  affairs  of  his 
family  seemed  remote  and  less  consequential,  and  he 
could  blunt  the  exacerbation  caused  by  his  father's 
continued  health  and  vigor  by  social  pretenses  and 
grandeurs  abroad.  So  Woodbury  was  left  behind 
in  the  care  of  his  grandparents. 

The  child  was  not  in  equilibrium.  He  was  capable, 
even  at  an  early  age,  of  remarkable,  but  fitful  bril- 
liance— the  results  of  wliich  were  inevitably  de- 
stroyed by  moods  and  depressions.  One  must  grant 
him  the  possession  of  a  will,  which  in  more  clement 
soil  might  have  flowered  into  something  worthy  of 
notice,  but  which  was  allowed  to  degenerate  into 
stubbornness.  His  father  was  ashamed  of  him;  his 
mother  resented  him.  Of  these  matters  he  could  not 
remain  unconscious,  and  he  repaid  them  both  with 
sullen  aversion.  He  was  at  his  worst  when  his  parents 
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were  at  hand.  Later,  as  his  father  degenerated 
and  became  flabby,  the  boy  despised  him;  as  his 
mother  became  harsher,  more  imperious,  more  deeply 
poisoned  by  the  acid  of  disappointment,  and  frus- 
trated ambition,  he  hated  her. 

Amassa  did  his  best  for  the  boy,  but  he  did  not 
know  how  to  conduct  with  a  child.  That  dignity  be- 
hind which  he  had  concealed  his  mediocrity  for  years, 
could  not  unbend.  His  kindliness  was  not  an  under- 
standing kindliness,  which  could  enter  into  boyish 
interests  and  receive  a  return  of  confidence.  He  was 
indulgent,  and  no  person  in  authority  over  a  child 
can  hold  his  respect  by  indulgence.  Something  in 
a  growing  boy  demands  and  esteems  fair  legislation 
by  parent  or  schoolmaster,  if  it  be  impartially  en- 
forced.    He  derides  what  appears  to  him  weakness. 

"Grandpa  is  a  stuffed  owl,"  he  said  once  to  his 
shocked  grandmother,  with  whom  his  bond  was 
closest.  Not  a  bond  of  affection,  but  rather  of  quali- 
ties possessed  in  common.  The  two  came  nearer  to 
understanding  each  other. 

It  has  been  said  that  his  will  was  admirable  before 
it  tarnished.  He  demonstrated  it  in  his  battle  with 
his  infirmity.  Somehow  he  discovered  Talleyrand, 
whose  affliction  resembled  his  own,  and  how  that 
devious  statesman  had  so  overcome  the  clumsiness 
of  his  distorted  foot  that  it  was  said  of  him  he  made 
of  a  limp  a  thing  of  grace.  With  amazing  fortitude 
the  boy  not  only  submitted  himself  to  operation  and 
to  treatment,  but  demanded  them.     He  went  under 
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the  knife ;  he  compelled  the  summoning  of  a  famous 
Viennese  surgeon  who  had  to  his  credit  brilliant  suc- 
cesses through  manipulatory  operations.  Not  only 
did  he  try  every  form  of  shoe  devised  by  ortho- 
pedists, but  devoted  hours  and  weeks  and  months  to 
juvenile  attempts  to  invent  some  device  himself  which 
should  disguise  his  infirmity.  His  whole  soul  was 
poured  into  pretense;  into  shams  and  disguising; 
into  the  effort  to  appear  before  the  world  as  other 
than  he  was — a  cripple. 

Had  he  been  the  son  of  some  poor  teacher,  or  even 
of  a  butcher,  baker,  or  candlestick  maker,  he  might 
have  made  for  himself  a  distinguished  career  on  the 
intellectual  side.  Had  he  been  possessed  of  parents 
who  would  sympathize  and  help  and  sustain  him — 
instead  of  showing  him  openly  their  chagrin — the 
emphasis  would  have  been  removed  from  his  mis- 
fortune, and  his  really  facile  mind  have  been  given 
a  worthy  task  and  a  worthy  ambition.  So  he  might 
have  lived  a  life  of  quiet  in  which  it  was  not  impos- 
sible he  should  attain  both  happiness  and  distinction. 

But  he  was  of  the  Worthington  Dynasty.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  cast  their  shadow  over  him.  He  was 
not  a  private  person,  but  a  personage.  Very  early 
he  saw  himself  as  a  personage.  The  family  and  its 
history  became  an  obsession  with  him.  More  than 
one  afternoon  he  spent  in  the  library — endowed  by 
his  grandfather — reading  the  files  of  newspapers  of 
a  generation  ago.  He  absorbed  the  public's  idea  of 
his  family's  eminence  and  of  its  achievements  and. 
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boylike,  rode  in  triumphal  processions  with  his 
grandfather.  Amassa  was  a  public  figure,  rapidly 
now  becoming  a  legend,  a  symbol.  His  goings  and 
comings  were  reported;  his  birthdays  brought  in- 
variably a  flock  of  reporters  and  photographers 
from  Boston  and  New  York.  Which  instructed 
young  Woodbury  that  he,  too,  would  be  written  of 
and  photographed  when  he  occupied  his  grand- 
father's place.  He  would  be  the  Worthington  some 
day,  and  must  appear,  not  as  a  cripple,  but  as  a  fig- 
ure of  distinction. 

If  one  were  to  write  in  detail  of  the  years  of  his 
life  from  birth  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  it  would  be 
almost  exclusively  a  history  of  a  noteworthy  battle 
with  his  physical  misfortune.  Tliat  one  thing  col- 
ored and  decided  the  course  of  every  day  and  the 
effort  to  ameliorate  or  to  conceal  it  was  the  major 
business  of  his  life.  This  was  not  altogether  whole- 
some; it  grew  out  of  a  feeling  that  his  deformity 
was  a  disgrace  not  only  to  himself  but  to  the  family 
of  which  he  was  heir  apparent.  He  was  ambitious, 
but  it  was  not  altogether  a  healthy  ambition ;  it  was 
rather  a  greed  for  the  praise  of  the  world  rather 
than  a  desire  for  the  substance  from  which  admira- 
tion might  spring. 

At  a  children's  party  which  he  insisted  upon  giv- 
ing, he  astonished  his  grandmother  by  dancing. 
When  he  led  the  little  girl  back  to  her  place  he 
marched  across  the  room  to  the  old  lady,  confronted 
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her  with  flushed  face  and  hard  eyes  and  asked,  "Did 
you  see?" 

"Yes,  of  course,  Woodbury." 

"I  dance  better  than  any  of  them,"  he  said  shrilly. 

Out  of  his  unlimited  pocket-money  he  had  hired 
secretly  the  most  renowned  teacher  and  had  prac- 
ticed with  him  for  weeks,  doggedly,  tirelessly. 

Four  years  later — ^that  was  in  1907,  the  panic 
year — ^he  demanded  to  be  sent  to  private  school  and 
would  have  no  more  of  tutors  and  of  being  hidden 
away  from  his  fellows. 

Curiously  he  did  not  feel  toward  Hyram  Bond  as 
his  father  felt  toward  him;  he  admired  him  after 
a  fashion,  resentful  inevitably  of  his  magnificent 
physique.  But  nevertheless  he  formed  his  boyish 
determination  with  regard  to  Hyram.  He  had  heard 
suflScient  of  the  bickerings  which  went  on  in  his 
grandfather's  house  to  realize  more  or  less  clearly 
Hyram's  position,  and  it  became  his  ambition  to 
grow  into  the  sort  of  man  Hyram  could  not  domi- 
nate, but,  on  the  contrary,  would  defer  to.  Not 
blameworthy,  this,  if  arrived  at  in  a  proper  spirit. 

The  boy  liked  to  frequent  the  offices,  to  walk 
through  the  mills,  to  bask  in  that  atmosphere  of  vast 
undertakings,  and  on  such  visits  he  talked  freely  and 
largely  of  what  he  would  do.  "When  I  am  the  head 
of  this  business — "  he  would  say,  and  then  dilate 
lengthily  upon  some  juvenile  financial  scheme  which 
was  the  product  of  liis  imaginings.     It  became  the 
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burthen  of  his  song.  "When  I  am  the  head  of  this 
business " 

It  was  on  one  of  these  visits  that  he  invaded  Hy- 
ram's  ofBce  and  confronted  him. 

"You  work  for  my  grandfather,  don't  you?"  he 
stated  rather  than  asked. 

"You  might  say  so,"  Hyram  replied  gravely. 

"My  grandfather  owns  everything,  doesn't  he,  and 
could  do  as  he  pleased?" 

"That  is  a  fact,"  said  Hyram. 

"But  he  lets  you  run  everything.  He  lets  you 
boss  him  around.  He  doesn't  do  anything  without 
asking  you." 

"In  an  organization  like  this,"  said  Hyram  pa- 
tiently, "the  owner  must  delegate  authority.  It  is 
impossible  for  him  to  look  after  everything." 

"But  he  can  be  the  head,"  said  Woodbury  acutely. 
*'He  hadn't  ought  to  delegate  being  the  head."  He 
paused  and  shot  at  Hyram  one  of  those  sidewise, 
calculating  glances  which  became  a  mannerism  with 
him  in  later  years — a  glance  which  seemed  to  an- 
nounce that  he  was  testing  himself  and  watching  a 
bit  apprehensively  to  see  how  the  test  impressed  the 
beholder.  "Well,  things  will  be  different  when  I 
am  the  owner  of  this  business.  Everybody  will  have 
to  do  what  I  say.  I'm  just  telling  you  so  you  won't 
be  disappointed." 

"I'll  not  be  disappointed,"  said  Hyram  grimly. 

He  fixed  his  brooding  eyes  upon  the  lad,  not  with- 
out sympathy,  and  wondered  what  was  to  become  of 
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a  child  reared  as  this  one  had  been.  He  had  watched 
the  boy  as  he  watched  every  human  being  and  every 
event  which  impinged  upon  his  own  orbit,  and  un- 
derstood better,  perhaps,  than  any  other  what  stirred 
within  that  fledgling  soul — ^the  loneliness,  the  de- 
fiance, the  resentments,  and  the  pretenses.  He  was 
conscious  now  that  he  sat  in  the  presence  of  one  of 
these  pretendings. 

Hyram  moved  his  ponderous  shoulders  and  re- 
turned to  his  calculations.  It  was  but  another  prom- 
ise of  annoyance  from  the  family  who  rode  upon 
his  back. 

In  two  years  Woodbury  went  to  school,  where 
his  stubbornness  compelled  him  to  remain  through 
four  years  of  unhappiness.  He  had  never  knowTi 
instruction  in  companionship;  had  known  no  com- 
panions upon  a  plane  of  equality  and  boyish  fel- 
lowship. Now  that  he  was  thrown  among  half  a 
thousand  youths  who  rather  went  out  of  their  way 
to  demonstrate  to  him  that  they  cared  not  at  all  who 
his  parents  might  be,  he  did  not  know  how  to  win 
their  friendship.  He  found  himself  in  a  world  whose 
values  were  not  his  values;  where  the  son  of  a  man 
who  must  scrape  and  economize  to  send  his  son  to 
such  a  school  could  be  of  vastly  greater  importance 
than  he — because  that  son  could  play  upon  the  foot- 
ball team  or  run  a  hundred  yards.  He  grew  to  hate 
boys  with  fine,  athletic  bodies. 

He  could  not  win  honors  in  athletics — that  highest 
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domain  in  this  lesser  world — so  he  scorned  to  attempt 
eminence  in  lesser  fields.  He  adopted  as  protective 
covering  an  overbearing  demeanor.  He  flaunted  his 
possession  of  unlimited  money  and  surrounded  him- 
self, as  such  a  boy  always  is  able  to  do, — indeed 
is  fated  to  do — by  toadies  instead  of  friends;  and 
these  he  ruled  arrogantly.  Knowing  well  his  un- 
popularity, he  would  not  be  driven  out,  but  remained 
to  drink  the  cup  of  bitterness.  And  there  is  no  bit- 
terness so  acid  as  that  which  youth  must  drink. 

On  his  home-coming  and  before  he  left  again  for 
college,  Hyram  wrote  of  him  to  the  aged  Professor 
Witmer. 

"The  boy  is  a  problem.  He  is  gifted,  but  I  fear 
his  gifts  will  be  nullified  by  his  temperament — and 
his  temperament,  I  fear,  is  more  the  fault  of  his 
parents  than  of  himself.  He  could  be  trained.  I  feel 
that  I  could  make  something  of  him,  even  though 
his  tendencies  are  neurotic.  He  possesses  stubborn- 
ness rather  than  steadiness  of  purpose,  and  I  would 
doubt  his  ability  to  meet  some  great  emergency,  for, 
however  he  may  strive  to  make  it  appear  to  beholders, 
he  distrusts  himself.  It  is  shameful  he  could  not 
have  been  made,  in  the  beginning,  to  believe  his  lame- 
ness was  but  an  incident;  he  has  been  compelled  to 
feel  it  is  a  blight.  This  has  resulted  in  this,  that 
it  seems  more  important  to  him  to  demonstrate  his 
equality  or  superiority  over  other  men,  than  actually 
to  achieve  that  superiority." 
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These  years,  from  1903  to  1913,  formed  that 
decade  in  Hyram's  life  freest  from  turmoil,  from  do- 
mestic annoyance  and  from  foreign  struggle.  He 
had  builded  well;  he  had  solidified  his  position  with 
the  aging  Amassa ;  he  had  quite  obUterated  J.  Steele 
for  the  duration  of  his  father's  life.  In  1911  Amassa 
reached  the  age  of  seventy-five,  and  received  the 
congratulations  and  adulations  of  the  world.  A 
great  figure,  he — one  of  America's  imposing  indus- 
trialists, and  a  patriarch.  A  patriarch  who  knew 
his  only  son  sat  waiting  in  Biarritz  or  on  the  Ri- 
viera or  in  Egypt — waiting  for  word  that  the  pa- 
triarchal health  was  enfeebled,  waiting  for  news  of 
a  cold,  a  pneumonia — any  word  which  would  bring 
him  into  his  long-deferred  inheritance.  Middle-aged, 
futile,  tragi-comic,  waiting  himself  into  mental  flatu- 
lence, dominated  by  a  sharp-tongued  wife  who  made 
absurd  plans  only  to  have  them  overthrown  by  her 
father-in-law's  malicious  longevity. 

The  old  man  drew  closer  to  Hyram  childishly,  and 
Hyram  found  himself  unhampered,  all  powerful — 
and  sixty! 

Hyram  Bond  at  sixty !  It  is  with  his  face  at  that 
date  as  depicted  in  Le June's  famous  portrait  that 
the  world  is  most  familiar — ^that  face  which  the  world 
has  accepted  as  a  type,  as  a  sort  of  embodiment  of 
the  financial  genius  of  its  age.  It  is  a  heavy  face, 
jowled  and  mustached  sweepingly,  with  eyebrows 
which  would  have  served  as  mustaches  for  any  or- 
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dinary  man.  The  upper  lids  folded  over  so  that 
they  obscured  the  half  of  the  iris,  and  beneath  were 
pouches  which,  somehow,  indicated  strength  rather 
than  weakness.  The  hair,  bristling  if  thinning,  was 
white;  the  jaw  seemed  always  to  be  set.  Indomita- 
bility  spoke  from  those  grim  features,  and  the  keen- 
ness of  brilliant  youth  mingled  with  the  shrewdness 
of  age  looked  out  from  those  eyes.  For  the  rest  he 
was  still  the  giant  of  old,  rising  by  a  head  over  the 
tops  of  ordinary  men;  walking  a  bit  more  heavily 
than  of  old  but  still  with  spring  in  his  step.  Not 
beautiful,  this  aging  man,  but  imposing,  arresting, 
distinguishing,  a  personage  of  personages.  .  .  . 

It  was  not  many  days  after  this  sixtieth  birthday 
of  his  that  he  strode  down  Carthage's  Main  Street, 
no  longer  redolent  of  coffee  and  fabrics  and  rubber 
boots;  a  paved  thoroughfare  with  modern  shop 
fronts  upon  which  familiar  names  had  been  replaced 
by  the  impersonality  of  chain  stores,  and  along  which 
automobiles  whisked  in  the  place  of  ambling  horses 
and  leather  smelling  buggies.  The  age  of  Hyram's 
emergence  from  youth  had  vanished;  it  had  melted 
into  another,  less  clement,  less  comfortable,  more  ef- 
ficient age — more  efficient  but,  even  to  Hyram,  less 
admirable.  He  was  feeling  this  change  to-day  and 
regret  and  a  shade  of  loneliness  shadowed  his  eyes. 

Before  the  front  of  the  brick  edifice  which  arose 
on  the  site  of  what  had  been  King's  bar,  Hyram  met 
face  to  face  an  elderly  woman  and  a  little  girl  of 
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five  or  six.  A  very  fragile  old  lady,  this,  grown 
wispy  with  the  years. 

"Libby!"  said  Hyram,  and  paused. 

"How  do  you  do,  Hyram,"  Libby  said,  looking  up 
timidly  at  his  tremendous  height. 

"This,"  said  Hyram,  thrusting  his  thumb  ab- 
ruptly toward  the  building,  "used  to  be  King's 
saloon.  Do  you  remember,  Libby?  We  are  not  so 
young  as  when  I  took  the  pledge." 

"But,  you,  Hyram,  have  gone  on  and  on  with 
the  years.  Everyone  is  proud  of  you."  She  nodded 
her  head  with  a  pitiful  shadow  of  the  old  pertness. 
"Sometimes  I  boast  that  I  had  a  share  in  your  great- 


ness." 


To  this  he  made  no  reply;  it  was  characteristic 
he  should  make  no  reply.  "Who  is  the  little  girl.?" 
he  asked. 

"Lucille's  daughter.  She's  six.  Everybody  says 
she  looks  Hke  my  baby  picture." 

"I  suppose,"  said  Hyram,  "she  has  a  name." 

"Elizabeth — after  her  grandmother." 

"Libby?"  said  Hyram. 

"Not  Libby.  Her  parents  won't  have  that.  It's 
too  old-fashioned  and  homely."  She  hesitated,  "and 
how  is  Jason?     He  comes  here  so  seldom  now." 

"The  boy  is  doing  well,"  said  Hyram. 

"And  he  has  a  child?" 

"A  little  boy — ^named  Hyram."  It  was  his  turn 
to  hesitate.  "It  was  Jason's  wife  who  named  him 
so."    Again  a  pause  which  was  awkward  to  Libby, 
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but  of  which  Hyram  was  unconscious  as  he  stared 
at  her  and  at  the  child;  he  frowned  suddenly  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders  impatiently  as  if  to  thrust 
some  thought  from  his  mind.  Then  he  spoke  ab- 
ruptly, grimly.  "I'm  making  no  plans  for  this  third 
generation,"  he  said.  "Good-bye,  Libby,''  and  stoop- 
ing to  touch  the  child's  cheek,  "Good-bye,  Little 
Libby." 

And  so  he  walked  on  to  his  home,  that  imposing 
structure  which  never  would  be  home  to  him  as  was 
the  old  farm.  He  had  erected  it  because  some  fit 
place  of  entertainment  was  demanded  of  him  by  his 
position  in  the  business  world,  and  as  such  necessity 
he  regarded  it.  It  was  not  even  a  symbol  to  him  of 
his  wealth;  he  had  no  affection  for  it  as  he  had  no 
affection  for  the  millions  which  his  labors  for  others 
and  for  his  Idea  had  accumulated  in  his  hands.  A 
curious  point  and  never  to  be  forgotten  in  a  study 
of  his  character — this  utter  lack  of  personal  cupidity. 

At  the  door  Bessie  met  him  as  she  had  met  his 
every  incoming  since  the  day  of  their  marriage — 
Bessie  grown  ample  and  grandmotherly,  with  her 
placid  face  and  gentle  eyes, 

"Jason  is  here  with  Lillian  and  little  Hyram,"  she 
said,  but  he  did  not  appear  to  hear.  He  stood  con- 
fronting her,  a  huge  hand  grasping  lightly  each 
shoulder  as  he  peered  into  her  face  with  an  odd,  fixed 
curiosity.  She  waited  as  she  always  waited  upon 
his  moods,  not  comprehending  now  nor  striving  to 
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comprehend,  but  patient  until  he  should  make  what 
revelation  he  chose.  But  he  made  no  revelation; 
nor  would  she  ever  know  that  he  peered  at  her  now 
so  strangely  because  he  had  but  moments  before  en- 
countered Libby  Bell. 

"The  children  are  here,''  she  said  presently. 

"Yes,  yes,''  said  Hyram.  And  then,  following 
some  train  of  thought  not  visible  to  Bessie,  "She's 
turned  out  well.  What  does  that  prove,  Bess?  He 
selected  her  hit-or-miss  in  a  blaze  of  youth.  I  re- 
spect that  young  woman." 

"If  by  any  chance,"  said  Lillian  Bond  from  the 
doorway,  "come  and  respect  me  in  the  library." 

He  smiled,  not  saturninely  now,  and  kissed  her. 
Of  all  created  beings  she  was  the  only  one  who  dared 
take  liberties  with  Hyram  Bond,  who  dared  call  him 
to  account  or  to  make  game  of  him — and  he  liked  it. 

It  all  dated  back  to  an  hour  in  the  first  year  of 
Lillian's  marriage  with  Jason,  one  of  Hyram's  hours 
of  arrogance  when  he  had  thought  to  impose  his  will 
upon  the  young  couple  roughshod.  Lillian  listened 
to  his  domineering  tone  until  he  was  in  mid-career; 
then  she  interrupted  with  twinkling  eyes. 

"Papa  Bond,"  she  said,  "come  right  down  off  your 
high  horse.    Get  off  and  walk." 

For  an  instant  he  seemed  dangerous;  his  silence 
was  explosive;  he  seemed  to  swell  before  his  son's 
apprehensive  eyes.  Then,  though  his  face  remained 
grim,  his  deep-set  eyes  twinkled,  and  he  bowed  with 
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that  graciousness  of  demeanor  which  was  his  when 
he  chose  to  call  upon  it. 

"My  dear,"  he  said,  "you  may  consider  me  as  hav- 
ing dismounted." 

That  was  the  birthday  of  his  admiration  and  af- 
fection for  his  son's  wife. 


C  HAP  TER     XXII 

Woodbury  Worthington  graduated  from  col- 
lege in  1915  and  returned  to  Carthage  determined 
to  meddle  in  business  affairs.  The  war  had  been 
going  on  now  for  a  year  and  America  had  adjusted 
herself  to  new  and  monstrous  conditions  of  commerce 
and  industry.  War  contracts  were  in  the  air ;  allied 
purchasing  agents  flitted  about  the  land,  and  sudden 
fortunes, were  to  be  made  by  those  who  could  purvey 
articles  capable  of  deahng  death  or  of  being  useful 
otherwise  to  nations  whose  present  business  was 
slaughter  on  a  wholesale  scale.  In  this  emergency 
Amassa  Worthington  upon  the  threshold  of  his 
eightieth  year,  became  voluble  upon  the  Civil  War 
in  which  he  had  been  a  captain.  He  rather  resented 
this  new  war  as  a  modem,  upstart  sort  of  thing,  and 
compared  each  movement  in  it  to  some  marching  or 
battling  of  Meade  or  Grant  or  Sherman — and  un- 
favorably. 

On  the  wall  of  his  ofBce  he  maintained  a  huge  map, 
and  each  morning  before  his  arrival,  a  knowing  clerk 
must  rearrange  the  pins  and  strings  which  marked 
the  battle  lines.  This  preoccupation  was  eminently 
satisfactory  to  Hyram  Bond,  who  found  the  times 
intricate  and  not  without  peril  to  huge  enterprises. 

254 
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Then  Woodbury  came  home  big  with  restless  am- 
bition and  neurotic  energy  to  insist  upon  a  place  in 
the  business. 

"You  can't  shunt  me  off  as  you  did  my  father," 
he  said  in  a  voice  strangely  like  his  grandmother's 
— ^like  his  grandmother's  when  she  thinned  her  lips 
and  narrowed  her  eyes  for  stubborn  resistance. 

"Your  father  was  given  his  opportunity,"  said 
the  aged  gentleman.  "His  gifts  did  not  run  in  the 
direction  of  business." 

"Well,  mine  do,"  said  Woodbury.  "I've  studied 
finance  and  that  sort  of  thing  for  four  years.  A 
man  in  my  position  must,"  he  said,  and  preened 
himself. 

His  grandfather,  who  as  he  grew  older  sometimes 
saw  offense  where  none  was  intended,  became  very 
dignified  at  this  and  regarded  his  grandson  coldly. 
"And  what  position,  may  I  ask,  do  you  hold?" 

"I  am  your  grandson,"  said  Woodbury. 

"That,"  said  Amassa  as  portentously  as  if  he  were 
handing  down  a  new  revelation,  "is  not  a  position ;  it 
is  a  relationship." 

"It  is  my  right  to  be  given  every  opportunity 
to  learn  this  business,  and  to  fit  myself " 

"For  dead  man's  shoes,"  interrupted  Amassa  an- 
grily. "Everyone  sits  and  stares  at  me,  waiting 
for  me  to  die.  There's  too  much  of  it.  Let  me  say 
to  you,  young  man,  that  I  am  very  much  alive. 
Every  one  of  you  thinks  I  should  die  as  a  special 
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favor  to  him."  He  snorted.  "Your  right!  You 
have  no  rights." 

"But,  grandfather,  I  ask  you  to  be  reasonable. 
Some  day  there  must  be  a  change.  All  I  am  de- 
manding is  to  be  allowed  to  prepare  myself." 

The  old  man's  mood  changed  suddenly,  became 
melancholy  in  spite  of  his  childish  vanity  in  his 
longevity.  "Yes,  yes,"  he  said,  "you've  been  a  good 
boy,  Woodbury."  He  paused  and  combed  his  white 
whiskers  with  lean  fingers.  "They're  almost  all 
gone,"  he  said  ruminatively,  "the  old  friends. 
They're  going,  one  by  one.  Soon  I'll  be  alone — all 
alone.  Do  you  realize,  Woodbury,  that  I  saw  Gen- 
eral Grant  smoking  a  great  cigar  before  his  tent?" 
He  nodded  his  head.  "My  first  vote  was  for  Lin- 
coln. I  remember  well  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  rush  of  Forty-niners  across  the 
plains.  It  is  something  to  have  seen  those  things 
and  be  alive  now.  I  was  ten  years  old  when  Zachary 
Taylor  went  into  Mexico." 

"I  know,  grandfather!"  said  Woodbury  impa- 
tiently. 

"Well,  well."  The  old  gentleman  in  his  softened 
mood  did  not  notice  or  take  umbrage  at  the  tone. 
"I  suppose  a  boy  must  have  work  to  do.  Idle  hands, 
eh?  Very  good,  then,  run  along  and  tell  Hyram  to 
find  something  for  you  to  do." 

So  Woodbury  entered  the  organization,  but  with 
his  own  ideas  about  the  innocuous  place  provided 
for  him  by  Hyram  Bond.     He  was  a  born  meddler. 
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a  gifted  busybody.  From  the  beginning  he  never 
was  to  be  found  in  the  place  where  he  should  have 
been,  but  he  was  to  be  seen  everywhere  else,  con- 
ducting himself  according  to  his  personal  notions 
of  how  the  future  head  of  the  industry  should  do. 
He  told  himself  he  was  studying  the  business  from 
the  ground  up,  but  what  actually  he  was  doing 
was  making  himself  a  nuisance  to  managers  and  men. 
He  questioned  them  with  an  air — the  air  of  a  prince 
condescending  to  his  peasantry — and  he  talked.  He 
talked  incessantly  and  bombarded  Hyram  Bond  with 
reports  and  suggestions  in  written  form. 

"This  will  be  changed — ^that  will  be  changed — 
when  I  am  at  the  head  of  this  business,"  he  said 
to  department  heads  and  laborers  alike.  And  he 
curried  favor  with  the  men,  in  unwise  ways  and  by 
inadvisable  utterances.  He  criticized  his  grand- 
father, he  criticized  Hyram  Bond — even  to  the  de- 
crepit old  pensioner  on  the  gate ;  and  he  strutted  in- 
cessantly, assuming  such  airs  of  importance  as  cre- 
ated much  derision  behind  his  back. 

"We  ought  to  be  manufacturing  munitions,"  he 
said.  "But  my  grandfather  and  Bond  are  too  timid. 
If  I  were  at  the  head  of  things  we  would  have  some 
of  those  war  contracts.  .  .  .  You'll  see  changes 
around  here  some  day." 

But  he  could  not  persuade  Hyram  to  alter  his 
glacial  movement  toward  his  defined  end.  Hyram 
looked  upon  the  war  as  an  incident,  a  passing  thing 
and  inconsiderable   except   as   it   would   affect   the 
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world  when  peace  had  been  made.  He  had  no  in- 
terest in  sudden  profits  from  shells  or  fuses,  but  a 
very  deep  interest  in  future  profits  from  changed 
financial  conditions,  influx  of  foreign  gold,  alter- 
ation of  living  standards.  What  profit  lay  in  his 
direct  path  he  snatched  adroitly.  For  instance,  early 
in  the  war  he  foresaw  a  scarcity  of  Swedish  pulp — 
sulphite  pulp  from  which  are  manufactured  certain 
essential  papers  of  the  kraft  sort.  This  commodity, 
manufactured  from  the  long-fibered  spruce  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  could  not  be  imported  be- 
cause of  lack  of  shipping,  embargoes  and  the  like. 
So,  at  an  outlay  of  some  million  dollars,  he  equipped 
a  sulphite  mill.  In  the  first  six  months  it  had  repaid 
the  outlay.  Nor  was  he  backward  in  taking  his  share 
of  lumber  contracts  for  cantonments  when  this  coun- 
try declared  itself  a  participant,  and  of  timbers  for 
the  wooden  vessels  of  the  Shipping  Board.  There 
was  ample  profit  to  be  derived  from  an  irritating  war 
without  entering  some  new  unexplored  and  perilous 
field. 

Woodbury,  excluded  from  the  display  of  a  uni- 
form by  his  infirmity,  became  conspicuous  in  such 
manner  as  he  could  contrive.  He  was  a  seller  of  Lib- 
erty Bonds,  a  speaker  not  without  talent  and  charm, 
but  also  without  restraint  or  judgment.  He  was  a 
ranter  of  grandiose  phrases  and  ill-considered  senti- 
ments. For  the  rest  he  painted  pictures  in  oil  for 
which  he  demanded  admiration,  played  rather  well 
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on  the  piano,  and  cultivated  the  social  graces.  But 
for  the  most  part  he  strutted  and  ranted. 

"God  help  this  business,"  Hyram  said  to  Bessie, 
"if  the  old  gentleman  should  be  taken  suddenly.  The 
young  scamp  would  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  it  all." 

"But,"  said  Bessie,  "his  father  would  be  first." 

"I  think  the  boy  has  forgotten  his  father's  exist- 
ence," said  Hyram.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"As  soon  one  as  the  other." 

^^Couldn't  you  control  the  boy,  Hyram?"  To 
her  nothing  was  impossible  to  this  enormous  hus- 
band of  hers. 

"Can  one  control  a  kernel  of  corn  in  a  popper?" 
Hyram  asked  in  homely  metaphor.  A  just  meta- 
phor. Woodbury  was  not  a  kernel  of  corn  in  a  pop- 
per but  a  hundred  kernels,  snapping,  bursting,  hop- 
ping this  way  and  that  without  rhyme  or  reason. 

But  the  old  gentleman  was  not  taken  suddenly ;  he 
persisted  amazingly,  year  after  year,  through  the 
war  and  beyond  the  coming  of  age  of  the  century. 
Eighty-four,  eighty-five,  eighty-six!  And  Hyram, 
growing  old  by  his  side,  found  himself  to  be  sixty- 
nine,  seventy,  seventy-one. 

His  activity  did  not  diminish,  nor  did  his  massive 
frame  tire.  He  grew  more  harsh,  more  domineering, 
was  less  to  be  argued  with  or  persuaded,  and  ruled 
with  a  hand  of  iron.  A  hand  of  iron  that  did  not  ex- 
tend to  the  old  farm  which  saw  him  more  and  more ; 
wKere  now  he  spent  weeks  instead  of  days.  It  was 
here  that  important  financial  men  hoped  to  find  him, 
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because  here  his  humor  was  more  clement,  so  that 
the  farmstead  became  a  sort  of  Mecca,  famous  in  the 
pubUc  prints.  One  became  famihar  in  the  roto- 
gravure sections  with  pictures  of  Hyram  under  the 
great  elm  tree;  with  Hj^ram's  Holstein  cattle,  his 
dogs,  his  dairy.  But  never  with  Bessie.  That  he 
would  not  permit.  Never  once  did  her  portrait  ap- 
pear in  any  paper  because  he  willed  that  it  should 
not.  He,  H3^ram  Bond,  belonged  in  a  sense  to  the 
public;  he  realized  the  value  of  it  and  the  rights 
of  that  matter,  but  Bessie  belonged  to  him.  In  her 
the  public  had  no  rights,  nor  could  he  endure  to  sur- 
render rights.  She  was  his,  to  him,  very  private  and 
highly  essential. 

But  she  was  always  there.  No  matter  what  the  im- 
portance of  the  conference,  she  must  be  in  the  room 
or  in  a  chair  under  the  tree.  If  she  vanished  about 
some  business  of  the  household,  he  would  break  off 
suddenly  whatever  was  under  discussion  to  demand 
her  immediate  return.  And  when  she  returned,  more 
often  than  not,  he  would  take  her  hand  and  hold  it, 
all  unconscious,  as  he  made  clear  his  will  to  his 
visitors. 

Adroit  men  sought  to  reach  him  through  Bessie, 
but  found  themselves  to  be  frustrated  by  her  gentle- 
ness and  kindhness — and  ignorance  of  all  that  per- 
tained to  business.  If  they  cajoled  her,  she  listened; 
if  they  praised  Hyram  she  grew  fond  of  them;  if 
they  asked  her  opinion  or  sought  her  aid,  she  would 
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smile  with  motherly  mildness  and  say,  "Hyram  would 
know  about  that." 

He  loved,  too,  to  have  his  daughter-in-law  for  ex- 
tended visits,  and  his  grandson.  As  for  Jason,  there 
was  on  the  father's  side  deep  affection  and  a  certain 
inarticulateness  in  expressing  it — on  the  son's  side 
affection  and  admiration  made  inefficient  by  awe. 
Jason,  a  young  man  of  mediocre  talents,  was  ap- 
palled by  the  giant  of  his  father's  reputation.  So 
that  Hyram  had  not  the  good  of  his  son  which  might 
have  been — ^might  have  been  had  Jason  been  as  sim- 
ple as  Bessie.  Hyram  never  appalled  his  wife;  she 
never  stood  in  awe  of  him.  About  his  wealth  or  his 
power  or  his  position  she  cared  not  a  whit.  But  she 
worshiped  him. 

J.  Steele  Worthington,  forced  to  return  to  Amer- 
ica by  the  war,  lived  for  the  most  part  in  Newport  or 
New  York  or  Florida.  Carthage  saw  little  of  him, 
and  did  not  regret  it.  It  regretted  less  the  absence 
of  his  wife,  grown  more  shrewish  and  acid  and  dom- 
ineering as  she  saw  her  husband  reach  the  age  of 
fifty-five  without  succeeding  to  the  place  she  cov- 
eted. Waiting,  waiting,  waiting!  For  thirty  years 
she  had  waited  to  be  the  Mrs.  Worthington,  wife  of 
the  head  of  that  dynasty.  She  watched  with  increas- 
ing exacerbation  the  vigorous  health  of  her  father- 
in-law  and  the  softening  and  descent  into  mental  flab- 
biness  of  her  husband.  His  life  with  her  was  not 
one  of  contentment ;  she  drove  him,  commanded  him, 
lashed  him  continually.     She  despised  him. 
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And  now,  the  year  was  1924,  she  saw  with  af- 
frighted rage,  that  his  health  was  not  so  robust  as  it 
had  been.  The  consternation  of  this  ambitious 
woman  savored  of  the  furies  as  she  perceived  a  pos- 
sibility that  Amassa  might  outlive  Jonathan.  To 
have  lived  with  this  man  for  thirty-odd  years,  to 
have  suffered  disappointments,  affronts,  humiliations 
— and  then  to  have  him  die  before  he  could  fulfil 
the  one  purpose  for  which  she  had  married  him! 
That  would  be  unbearable. 

In  a  frenzy  she  summoned  physicians,  would  have 
summoned  medicine  men  from  savage  tents  had  they 
been  available.  She  rushed  and  pushed  and  jostled 
the  ailing  man  from  spa  to  spa,  from  sanitarium 
to  sanitarium,  from  specialist  to  specialist.  To  keep 
him  alive  was  now  her  sole  concern.  It  was  a  race, 
such  an  unsightly,  dubious,  unnatural  race  as  the 
sun  seldom  has  looked  down  upon!  A  race  with 
death  between  a  man  of  fifty-four  compelled  to  run 
that  course  by  a  woman  of  one  idea,  and  an  old  man 
on  the  threshold  of  his  ninetieth  year. 

Amassa  was  failing.  While  Jonathan,  drenched 
in  drugs,  was  tinkered  by  doctors  and  stuffed  by 
dietitians,  and  wished  he  might  be  let  to  die  in  peace, 
his  father  alarmed  by  fainting  fits.  That  heart 
which  had  beat  so  sturdily  for  hard  upon  a  century, 
was  faltering  in  its  rhythm. 

As  for  Woodbury  Worthington,  he  looked  both 
ways  eagerly.  Unfilial,  he  is  not  so  grievously  to 
be  censured  for  his  unfiliahty.     From  his  father  he 
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had  had  nothing.  His  father  had  despised  him,  been 
ashamed  of  him — even  been  jealous  of  him  as  that 
young  will  had  surmounted  his  physical  handicaps 
to  show  himself  something  of  a  figure  in  the  world. 
J.  Steele  had  derided  his  son's  speeches  and  postur- 
ings;  had  laughed  at  his  paintings,  had  referred  to 
him  as  a  "young  spriggins  whose  comb  needs  cut- 
ting." Therefore,  why  should  any  system  of  ethics 
demand  of  the  boy  a  natural  attitude  of  affection  or 
of  esteem  or  of  respect  for  such  a  father? 

Now,  if  his  grandfather  should  pass  at  last  into 
the  world  of  things  accomplished,  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  Woodbury  could  wish  him  to  be  ac- 
companied by  his  father?  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  he  took  slight  pains  to  conceal  his  desires. 

"What,"  he  demanded  of  Hyram,  "if  my  father 
outlives  my  grandfather?" 

"What,  indeed?"  asked  Hyram  ironically. 

"He's  a  sick  man.  He's  incapacitated.  He's 
incapable  of  carrying  on  affairs." 

"Ah,  and  what  would  you  suggest?" 

"There  could  be  a  sort  of  guardianship,"  said 
Woodbury.     "He  could  be  declared  incompetent." 

Hyram  sat  silently  staring  at  this  young  man 
until  Woodbury  moved  uneasily.  "And  who  would 
this  guardian  be?"  Hyram  asked.  "Whom  would 
you  suggest  for  such  a  regency?    Myself,  perhaps." 

Woodbury  lost  his  poise ;  that  pose  of  disinterest, 
of  being  a  weighty  man  of  affairs,  slipped  from  him, 
nor  did  he  snatch  to  retain  it.     "No.     Not  you. 
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You've  had  enough.  I — to-day  I  am  practically  the 
owner  of  all  this — with  those  two  practically  dead. 
I— I— I " 

Hyram's  lips  curled  in  that  saturnine  smile.  "I 
fear,"  he  said,  "you'll  have  to  be  patient  a  little 
longer." 

"Isn't  there  something — some  way " 

Hyram  spoke  grimly,  no  smile  upon  his  face  now. 

"I  am  alive  yet,  nor  am  I  moribund.  While  I 
live  this  matter  shall  follow  its  natural  course." 

Woodbury  swung  on  his  heel  and  left  the  room 
quivering.  Hyram  noticed  his  hands  twitched  as  he 
walked.  Not  a  promising  symptom  of  mental  stabil- 
ity, thought  the  grim  old  man. 


C  HAPTER       XXIII 

Amassa  Worthington  lingered;  J.  Steele  was 
kept  alive  by  the  indomitable  will  of  his  wife — and 
so  the  winter  passed  and  the  spring.  The  old  gentle- 
man was  not  confined  to  his  bed;  on  clement  days 
he  sometimes  came  to  the  office  to  sit  for  a  few  mo- 
ments at  his  desk,  childishly  pleased  at  the  exag- 
gerated deference  shown  his  great  years  by  employee 
and  visitor  alike.  It  would  be  misstatement  to  de- 
scribe him  as  feeble;  certainly  he  was  not  senile; 
indeed,  he  was  a  remarkable  patriarch,  bearing  his 
ninety-one  years  as  if  his  sturdiness  could  bear  the 
weight  of  another  five. 

But  there  were  those  fainting  fits !  They  recurred 
and  took  their  toll;  but  again  and  again  he  rallied, 
to  be  seen  once  more  on  the  streets  of  his  little  city, 
its  First  Citizen,  the  item  of  which  it  was  most  proud. 

J.  Steele's  wife  hovered  in  Newport,  close  enough 
at  hand  to  swoop  down  with  her  husband  under  her 
wing;  Woodbury  postured  and  fulminated,  even 
seeking  legal  counsel  if  he  might  not  institute  some 
regency  with  himself  in  loco  parentis  to  father  and 
grandfather.  Hyram  smiled  grimly  when  the  mat- 
ter was  reported  to  him  but  made  no  comment. 

"Bessie,"  he  said  that  evening,  "I'll  soon  be  com- 
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ing  here  to  the  farm  for  good.  The  old  boot  will  be 
flung  on  the  rubbish  heap." 

"Aren't  you  ready  to  come,  Hyram?"  she  asked 
gently.     "Haven't  you  earned  a  rest?" 

"What  is  rest.'^  I  don't  know  it.  But  I  shall  have 
to  learn  the  art.  A  pine  stick  and  a  jackknife!  A 
useless  old  man  whittling  in  the  sun !" 

"Is  it  so  precious  to  you.^^  Why  do  you  cling  to 
it,  Hyram?  When  the  old  gentleman  goes,  why  do 
you  not  resign.'^  .  .  ." 

The  old  lion  awoke.  "Resign!"  His  voice  rum- 
bled, his  jowls  menaced,  his  heavy-lidded  eyes 
flashed.  "I  shall  stay  until  I  am  tossed  aside.  Am 
I  one  to  slink  out  of  a  chair,  having  warmed  it  for 
another!  No,  when  I  go  it  shall  be  because  I  am 
discharged  like  a  petty  clerk  caught  in  a  misde- 


meanor." 


He  paced  up  and  down  the  room  while  she  watched 
him  solicitously,  scarcely  comprehending  but  sym- 
pathetic. If  it  hurt  Hyram,  it  hurt  her.  He  turned 
and  flung  out  his  arms  in  a  gesture  which  went  to 
her  heart. 

"Forty-five  years!"  he  exclaimed  in  that  deep, 
reverberating  voice.  "Forty-five  years  of  working, 
doing,  creating!  Of  building  a  thing!  A  veritable, 
actual  thing !  .  .  .  And  then  nothingness.  Slippers 
and  senility!  Old  age — useless,  stagnant  old  age!" 
He  glared  at  his  wiie  until  she  became  frightened. 
"Has  my  body  decayed?    Has  my  mind  rotted?" 

"Hyram!     Hyram!"  she  exclaimed. 
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"He  IS  fortunate — the  old  man.  Ninety  years  old, 
and  to  die  in  harness.  No  anticlimax.  An  end,  a 
definite  finish — ^no  pitiful  dwindling  away;  no  living 
to  see  himself  supplanted."  His  mood  changed.  "I 
shall  miss  him,  Bess.  Forty-five  years  of  daily  con- 
tact. A  stubborn  old  man,  Bess,  a  mediocre  old  man 
— but  good.  He  was  fond  of  me.  ...  A  straight- 
forward, honest,  muddle-headed  old  man.  But  I 
could  not  have  done  without  him.  We  fitted  to- 
gether, somehow.  We  should  have  gone  together, 
Bess — that  would  have  been  the  solution." 

Her  eyes  were  sad.  In  her  heart  of  hearts  she 
was  thinking,  "He  has  no  thought  for  me.  Would 
he  miss  me?  He  thinks  of  this  old  man — ^if  they 
could  go  together — ^but  not  if  we  could  go  together." 
And  then,  "What  would  I  do  without  him.?  If  he 
should  leave  me!" 

This  was  a  new  thought — if  he  should  leave  her. 
He  seemed  so  permanent;  she  had  not  thought  of 
him  even  as  old,  only  as  changed  a  little  by  the  years. 
Yet  he  was  seventy-five !  Few  men  lived  to  seventy- 
five.  That  his  huge,  powerful  body  was  susceptible 
to  decay  and  death  was  unthinkable.  Suddenly  she 
was  frightened,  appalled  by  a  prospect  of  frightful 
loneliness.  .  .  .  He  spoke  of  forty-five  years  by 
the  side  of  Amassa  Worthington;  well,  had  she  not 
been  nearly  forty-five  years  by  his  side?  What  of 
that.f^     Did  he  ever  consider  it? 

She  was  not  bitter,  only  sad,  sad  and  wistful:  a 
worshiping  woman  who  had  given  her  life  to  his  serv- 
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ice  and  wondering  pitifully  if  he  had  taken  notice 
of  her  sacrifice. 

But  the  old  man  did  not  die.  A  week  passed  and 
a  month.  J.  Steele's  wife  poised,  waiting  for  her 
moment ;  young  Woodbury  paced  the  floor,  ranting, 
irrational,  not  striving  to  conceal  his  impatience. 
He  uttered  diatribes  against  his  father  who  declined 
to  step  aside  in  his  favor,  and  talked  without  dis- 
cretion of  flamboyant  plans  he  would  set  in  motion 
when  he  came  into  power.     It  was  not  sightly. 

"A  little  more  of  this,"  Hyram  said  to  himself, 
"and  the  boy  will  lose  his  balance.  His  mind  is  not 
built  to  withstand  strain." 

Then  it  was  in  September,  word  came  to  Hyram 
that  Amassa  was  sinking,  that  he  could  not  survive 
the  day  and  night.  The  patriarch  had  come  to  the 
end  of  his  long  road,  and  a  legendary  figure  was 
about  to  pass.  The  world  waited,  its  imagination 
stirred  by  his  eminence  and  his  years,  for  word  of 
the  end.  In  newspaper  ofiices  long  obituaries  were 
ready  in  type,  waiting  for  the  signal — biographies 
of  this  admirable  nonagenarian  whose  life  was  a  con- 
necting link  between  to-day  and  the  historic  past. 
It  was  incredible  that  a  man  still  lived  who  had  wit- 
nessed Winfield  Scott's  return  from  the  triumphal 
entrance  into  Mexico  City;  who  could  remember 
when  California  was  a  foreign  country;  who  was 
born  but  twenty-four  years  after  the  British  burned 
Washington  in  the  War  of  1812!  A  great  figure,  a 
great  career  from  which  lessons  were  to  be  drawn. 
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And  this  great  man,  this  symbol,  this  elder  of  the 
nation,  lay  upon  his  bed  beloved  by  one  man.  One 
man  alone  desired  he  should  live,  and  that  one  not 
unselfishly.  To  Hyram  Bond  his  passing  meant  dis- 
aster; to  those  who  should  have  venerated  him,  his 
son,  his  son's  wife,  his  grandson,  his  passing  meant 
coming  into  their  kingdom,  and  they  hurried  him 
with  their  prayers.  ...  A  lonely  old  gentleman,  not 
aware  now  of  his  greatness  nor  troubled  for  his 
dignity. 

Young  Woodbury  paced  the  library,  not  at  pains 
now  to  conceal  his  limp;  apprehensive,  fearful  lest 
some  plot,  some  adroitness  of  his  mother's  or  of 
Hyram  Bond's  should  work  to  his  discomfiture. 
Against  which  he  took  what  precautions  a  neurotic 
mind  might  devise — one  the  crowning  affront,  the 
very  pattern  of  unfilial  cruelty. 

"If,"  he  said,  "that  man  Bond  comes  to  see  my 
grandfather,  do  not  admit  him." 

He  would  have  prevented  that  farewell!  Lest,  in 
that  last  minute,  Hyram  should  snatch  some  ad- 
vantage. 

But  Hyram  came.  The  butler  opened  the  door  to 
him  but  refused  him  admittance.  Hyram  towered 
over  the  servant  terrif yingly. 

"Am  I  to  understand,"  he  demanded,  "that  orders 
have  been  given  that  I  am  not  to  say  good-bye  to  my 
old  friend?" 

"I'm  sorry,  sir.    I " 

Hyram  brushed  him  aside  and  entered;  ignored 
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others  who  stood  in  his  way;  mounted  the  stairs  in 
ignorance  of  Woodbury  who  glared  his  apprehension 
from  the  library  door,  and  entered  the  big  room 
where  Amassa  lay  still  upon  his  bed,  alone  but  for 
the  hired  solicitudes  of  doctors  and  nurses.  The  old 
man  opened  his  eyes.  "It's  Hyram,"  he  said  in  a 
voice  surprisingly  strong. 

"It's  Hyram,  sir."  To  the  very  end  it  persisted, 
this  habit  of  respect,  this  pretense  by  the  greater  of 
deference  to  the  lesser.    Or  was  it  pretense.^ 

"Come,"  said  Amassa,  "to  say  good-bye.  .  .  .  I'm 
very  old,  Hyram.  I  saw  Zach  Taylor.  .  .  .  Do  you 
know,  I  think  I  shall  find  a  place  for  that  big  young 
man.  Will  you  see  to  it?  You'll  find  a  place  for 
him,  won't  you?  Yes.  His  name  is — Bond.  Those 
strikers  were  afraid  of  him.  All  around  my  carriage 
they  were — but  he  took  me  into  the  office.  You'll 
look  after  it?" 

"I'll  look  after  it,"  said  Hyram. 

"You've  always  looked  after  things  for  me, 
Hyram." 

"I've  done  my  best,  sir." 

"Do  I  know  you,  sir?"  The  old  gentleman  asked 
courteously. 

"It's  Hyram,  sir." 

^'To  be  sure.  To  be  sure.  But  you've  changed. 
When  I  knew  you  your  hair  was  black.  You  wouldn't 
believe  I  saw  General  Grant  smoking  a  big  cigar  in 
front  of  his  tent,  now,  would  you?" 

"That  was  long  ago,"  said  Hyram. 
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"They've  kept  at  me  for  years  to  get  rid  of  him," 
said  Amassa,  "but  I  wouldn't.  They  didn't  under- 
stand. I  was  fond  of  him,  but  that  wasn't  it.  I 
didn't  understand  it  exactly  myself,  but  he  was  in- 
dispensable. Every  day  for  nearly  fifty  years! 
We've  been  together — he  and  I.  He  was  always  very 
respectful." 

"It  gave  him  pleasure,"  said  Hyram. 

^'You're  not  my  son,  are  you  ?  Of  course  not.  My 
son  didn't  turn  out  very  well.  He  doesn't  seem  to 
be  here.  He  wouldn't  be  likely  to  be  here,  but  Hy- 
ram should  be.  It  isn't  like  Hyram  not  to  be  here 
when  I  need  him." 

"I  am  here,  sir." 

The  old  man  smiled  and  moved  his  hand  toward 
Hyram.  "To  help  me  die,"  he  said.  "That's  the 
last  thing  you  can  do  for  me,  isn't  it.?  Eighteen- 
thirty-six — think  of  that,  I  was  born  in  1836.  My 
wife  always  hated  Hyram,  but  somehow  he  got  the 
best  of  her.  He  was  a  hard  man,  but  he  was  never 
hard  toward  me." 

"Never,"  said  Hyram. 

Then,  for  half  an  hour,  Amassa  lay  with  closed 
eyes  while  Hyram  sat  motionless  with  the  ancient 
hand  in  his  own — two  old  men,  grown  aged  together. 
And  now  one  of  them  was  to  be  left  alone. 

Amassa  moved  his  head  and  opened  his  eyes.  "How 
old  are  you,  Hyram?"  he  asked. 

"Seventy-five." 
•Just  a  boy,"  said  Amassa  with  the  ghost  of  a 
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chuckle,  and  then,  proudly,  "I'm  ninety-one!  I 
voted  for  Lincoln.  .  .  .  That  young  fellow  is  turn- 
ing out  well.  I  like  to  have  him  in  the  office.  But 
he's  always  urging  me  to  expand.  He  wants  me  to 
buy  the  Brooks  lumber  mills.  Do  you  know  I'm 
a  very  rich  man.^  Well,  he  did  it.  He  did  almost 
everything.  Sometimes  I  resented  his  bullying  me." 
He  sighed.  "Getting  to  be  ninety  years  old  tires 
you.    Not  many  people  Kve  so  long." 

"Not  many,"  said  Hyram. 

But,  as  the  afternoon  Hght  commenced  to  fail, 
the  mist  which  overlay  the  old  gentleman's  mind 
seemed  to  dissipate;  he  no  longer  wandered  or  lived 
in  the  past.    He  spoke  rationally  and  with  vigor. 

"I  knew  you  would  come,  Hyram,"  he  said.  "To 
be  with  me  at  the  end.  You  have  made  me  some- 
tliing  I  was  never  intended  to  be,  young  man.  I 
might  have  been  happier  if  you  hadn't  done  so.  I 
don't  know.  .  .  .  But  now,  while  things  are  clear, 
is  the  time  for  us  to  say  good-bye."  His  hand  moved 
feebly  in  Hyram's.  "I  have  been  very  fond  of  you, 
my  boy." 

"And  I  of  you,  sir." 

"Good-bye,  Hj-ram." 

"Good-bye,  sir." 

"Now  I  think  I'll  doze  a  little.  .  .  .  Ninety-one 
years.  ..." 

The  old  gentleman  dozed  and  the  twilight  de- 
scended ;  presently  his  sleep  became  deeper,  and  then 
profound,  and  then  passed  into  the  profoundest  of 
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all  slumbers.  It  was  dark.  Hyram  released  his  hand 
from  those  old,  cold  fingers  and  stood  erect.  His 
face  was  grim  as  he  turned  away  from  the  bed  and 
walked  to  the  door  and  down  the  stairs. 

"Where  is  Mr.  Woodbury.?"  he  asked  of  a  servant. 

"In  the  library,  sir." 

Hyram  entered  that  room,  and  Woodbury  turned 
from  a  window  to  confront  him;  they  stood  for  a 
moment  looking  into  each  other's  eyes,  and  then 
Hyram  spoke. 

"Your  grandfather,"  he  said  harshly,  "is  dead." 

Woodbury's  hands  twitched.  "Dead,"  he  said. 
It  was  as  if  he  had  said,  "Dead — at  last." 

"Will  you  notify  your  father  and  mother.'^" 

"Yes — yes.  They  are  in  Newport.  And  now 
what  will  happen.'^  They  will  come  here.  And  then 
what.'^"  His  voice  lifted  almost  hysterically.  "He's 
sick;  he's  not  able  to  do  anything.  How  can  he 
attend  to  business  .^^  Something  should  be  done 
about  it." 

"What  is  essential  I  shall  do,"  said  Hyram. 

"I  can't  find  out  how  sick  he  is.  My  mother  hides 
his  condition.  Nobody  knows.  I  tell  you  it's  wrong. 
I've  rights  and  they  should  be  protected.  She 
wouldn't  let  me  see  him  when  I  went  there.  She 
didn't  dare." 

"Hush,"  said  Hyram. 

"You  take  my  side  in  this  and  you  won't  be  sorry. 
I  promise  you.  There's  something  can  be  done. 
You  do  it;  protect  my  interests.    Will  you  do  that.^* 
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See  they  don't  put  any  job  on  me.  He  can't  live 
long.  It's  what  she'll  do  that  I'm  afraid  of.  We'll 
make  a  bargain,  eh?  You  stick  by  me  and  I'll  stick 
by  you. 

"You  take  my  side  in  this  and  you  won't  be  sorry. 
I  promise  you.  There's  something  can  be  done.  You 
do  it — protect  my  interests.  Will  you  do  that? 
Mother" — ^he  strove  to  moderate  his  words — "doesn't 
believe  I  am  fitted  for  responsibility.  But  I  am. 
I  feel  I  am.  I've  worked  and  studied  this  business, 
but  she  might  arrange  sometliing  to  my  disadvan- 
tage— some  will  or  something." 

"I  can  do  nothing,"  said  Hyram.  "Think  of 
something  else.  You  are  working  yourself  up,  Wood- 
bury.   What  is  right  and  proper  will  be  done." 

Hyram  left  the  house  abruptly,  brow  furrowed, 
shaggy  brows  bent,  heaviness  in  his  heart. 

"Was  it  for  this.?"  he  asked  himself.  Suddenly 
he  felt  cold,  old  and  futile.  He  felt  a  gnawing 
hunger  for  sympathy,  for  companionship,  for  af- 
fection, and  he  accelerated  his  pace.  It  was  a  flight, 
instinctive,  automatic,  to  a  city  of  refuge,  and  that 
city  of  refuge  was  a  woman's  heart.  He  did  not 
realize  it;  the  thing  did  not  make  itself  apparent 
to  his  rational  mind,  but  there  was  no  other  place 
in  all  the  world  where  he  could  be  safe  from  the  thing 
that  pursued  him. 

"He's  dead,"  he  said  to  Bessie,  and  she  sat  beside 
him  while  he  remained  grimly  silent,  mourning  for 
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his  departed  friend.  For  hours  he  sat  immobile, 
scowling,  drawn  apart  into  an  abyss  of  loneliness. 
Nor  did  he  realize  that  it  would  have  been  unbearable 
save  for  her  presence,  save  for  her  hand  that  he  held, 
all  unconsciously,  in  his  great  paw. 


CHAPTER      XXIV 

Disorder,  confusion,  turmoil,  scramble — these 
arose  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  under  a  northwest 
gale  and  beat  upon  the  Worthington  Companies. 
Howling  winds,  fogs,  the  rip  of  malignant  tides  bore 
down  upon  it — with  what  result  no  man  can  say  had 
there  not  stood  upon  the  bridge  a  man  not  disturb- 
able  by  such  phenomena.  A  man  with  charts  be- 
fore him  and  a  determined  course — and  the  essential 
instruments  of  na^'igation.  He  was  not  movable, 
not  capable  of  being  overborne  by  superficial  tilings, 
but  with  steady  eye  and  determination  grimly  fixed 
upon  necessities  and  rationalities.  He  understood 
what  was  needful,  and  those  things  he  performed  in 
his  arrogant  way,  but  decisively  and  finally. 

The  outer  world,  the  world  of  finance,  of  specula- 
tion, of  investment — hoping  to  derive  some  profit 
from  the  inner  bubbling  and  seetliing  of  this  vast 
structure  of  money — stood  gaping  with  grasping 
hands  outstretched.  But  found  its  fingers  empty 
and  no  fragments  from  the  explosion  dropping  into 
its  itching  palms. 

"As  you  were,"  said  Hyram  Bond,  and  things  re- 
mained as  they  were  in  spite  of  the  frenzied  descent 
of  Marion  Worthington  with  ailing  J.  Steele  under 
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her  determined  arm ;  in  spite  of  the  rushing  to  and 
fro  and  the  neurotic  exclaimings  of  young  Wood- 
bury Worthington. 

"My  day  has  come,"  Mrs.  J.  Steele  said  to  her- 
self, and  set  about  the  business  of  hastening  the 
dawn.  A  very  determined  and  vindictive  woman, 
worn  thin  and  to  a  disagreeable  raw  edge  by  years 
of  waiting. 

She  took  possession  of  her  husband's  father's 
house,  and  snatched  for  her  husband's  father's  posi- 
tion in  the  worlds  but  such  positions  are  not  to  be 
grasped  without  a  certain  amount  of  earning,  as  she 
was  to  learn. 

The  scene  of  her  arriving  was  one  to  be  described 
only  with  averted  face  by  such  human  beings  as  are 
susceptible  to  shame;  the  hustling  and  bundling  of 
a  sick  man,  the  bolstering  up  of  him  to  make  him 
appear  in  the  public  eye  as  a  creature  of  importance 
and  capable  of  figuring  in  affairs;  the  drenching 
of  him  with  medicines  and  with  floods  of  such  words 
as  only  a  bitter  woman  can  utter!  Poor  J.  Steele, 
flabby  shadow,  being  hustled  by  this  rough  handling 
toward  the  deeper  shadows !  Must  listen  in  torment 
without  caring  much  what  the  outcome  would  be 
if  only  he  might  lie  down  and  rest ! 

J.  Steele  was  sixty-one.  For  forty  years  a  fu- 
tile, absurd  figure  in  the  world  for  men  to  snigger 
at;  a  man  who,  in  two  score  years  had  accomplished 
no  single  thing  but  waiting.  He  had  existed,  sus- 
pended in  mid-air,  almost  inanimate,  until  lack  of 
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exercise  of  the  muscles  and  of  the  mind  had  rendered 
them  all  but  unfit  for  any  movement  whatever.  Until 
he  had  sunk  into  a  lethargic  condition,  deriving  such 
life  and  pulsations  as  he  manifested  from  the  fierce, 
jealous  cravings  of  his  wife.  He  did  not  care.  He 
had  ceased  even  to  wait.  The  summit  of  his  am- 
bition was  to  lie  undisturbed — even  by  thought. 

On  the  morning  after  her  arrival,  having  disposed 
as  she  thought  of  her  rebellious  son  and  seen  him  fling 
out  of  the  house  in  his  ranting,  twitching  way,  Mrs. 
Worthington  aroused  her  husband  and  compelled 
him  to  dress  and  descend. 

"You  are  now  the  Wortliington,"  she  said  to  him. 
'^Everything  is  yours.  We  have  waited  forty  years 
for  this.    Get  up  and  dress  and  stir  yourself." 

He  moaned,  but  obeyed  painfully.  "Do  what?" 
he  asked  querulously.  "We've  got  it.  What  more 
do  you  want?     Can't  you  leave  me  alone?" 

She  sneered  at  him  and  spoke  her  mind  of  his 
shortcomings  before  she  issued  her  orders. 

"Send  for  that  man  Bond,"  she  said. 

"But  why?  I  don't  want  to  see  him.  I  don't  like 
him.  I  don't  feel  well  to-day  and  I  want  to  see 
nobody." 

To  get  rid  of  him !  That  was  a  sjnubol  to  her,  a 
symbol  of  the  reality  of  her  power.  To  discharge 
Hyram  Bond  from  his  employment  meant  a  definite 
thing,  that  she  was  at  last  at  the  head  of  affairs 
and  absolute. 
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"Go  to  the  library,"  she  said.  "I'll  send  for  him 
and  the  interview  will  be  there." 

So  she  sent  peremptorily  for  Hyram  to  come  to 
that  house,  and  Hyram,  reading  the  summons  with 
grim  impassivity,  tossed  it  in  his  waste  basket  and 
went  about  the  business  of  keeping  the  ship  on  an 
even  keel.  His  first  step  was  to  quell  internal  riotings 
if  any  became  apparent,  and  to  teach  the  organ- 
ization that  it  must  proceed  steadily  and  without 
deviations.  In  this  he  was  ruthless,  for  he  knew 
what  cabals  had  been  engineered  by  Marion  Worth- 
ington  and  by  her  son,  what  officials,  watching  the 
veering  winds,  had  decided  to  throw  in  their  fortunes 
with  each  of  them  upon  the  old  man's  death.  One 
decisive  act  was  sufficient  to  suppress  such  maneu- 
verings. 

An  official,  important  in  the  organization,  came 
from  a  distance  and  hurriedly  to  render  homage  to 
J.  Steele  and  his  wife,  leaving  his  post  without  au- 
thority, banking  upon  Hyram's  downfall,  and  hop- 
ing to  grasp  for  himself  some  large  fragment  of 
Hyram's  place.  A  clerk  met  him  as  he  alighted  from 
the  train. 

"You  are  to  proceed  to  the  office,"  he  was  informed, 
and  there,  instead  of  J.  Steele  whom  he  hoped  to 
meet  and  flatter,  he  found  Hyram,  huge,  implacable, 
frowning  under  enormous  eyebrows. 

"Why,"  asked  Hyram,  "are  you  here?" 

"To  see  Mr.  Worthington,"  said  the  official  with 
some  assurance. 
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"Did  he  send  for  you?" 

"No." 

"Did  I  send  for  you?" 

"No." 

"Do  you  realize  that  this  moment  is  critical?  That 
every  man  should  be  at  his  post?" 

"It  was  important  for  me  to  come  here  for  an  in- 
terview.    Mr.  Worthington  is  dead " 

"But  I,"  said  Hyram,  "am  alive.  You  are  at 
liberty  now  to  go  wherever  you  wish." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  the  man,  become  sud- 
denly apprehensive. 

"I  mean  that  you  are  no  longer  in  the  Worthing- 
ton employ.  We  have  no  use  for  little  conspirators 
in  this  organization.    Good  morning." 

"But "  expostulated  the  man.     "But,  Mr. 

Bond " 

"Good  morning,"  said  Hyram  grimly. 

"I'll  appeal,  I'll  appeal  to  Mr.  Worthington." 

"Good  morning,"  Hyram  said  a  third  time,  and 
the  oflScial  departed  from  that  place. 

No  others  arrived;  there  fell  a  notable  quiet  and 
a  surge  of  energy  manifesting  itself  in  hard  work 
and  attention  to  business  on  the  part  of  all.  Hyram 
smiled  sardonically. 

When  the  hour  seemed  good  to  Hyram  he  arose 
from  his  desk  and  strode  through  the  town  to  Amassa 
Worthington's  house,  in  which  Amassa  was  no  longer 
present,  and  presented  himself  at  the  door. 

"I  wish  to  see  Mr.  Worthington,"  he  said  to  the 
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servant,  and  was  shown  into  the  library  where  Marion 
had  set  the  scene  in  the  morning,  some  six  hours  be- 
fore, and  where  she  had  fumed  and  used  many  words 
as  she  waited  vainly  for  the  answer  to  her  summons. 

J.  Steele  was  bolstered  erect  in  his  father's  chair; 
his  wife  stood  by  his  side.  Hyram  stood  in  the  door- 
way, enormous,  impressive,  pregnant  with  the  vital 
force  that  resided  in  him,  and  awaited  his  welcome. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  demanded  Marion  in 
her  shrill  voice.    "I  sent  for  you  hours  ago." 

"I  am  not  accustomed  to  being  sent  for,"  he  said, 
and  turned  from  her  to  J.  Steele.  "Are  you  in  con- 
dition to  discuss  business  to-day,  Jonathan?"  he 
asked. 

"We  are,"  said  Marion. 

Hyram  let  his  eyes  fall  upon  her;  his  face  grim, 
forbidding,  his  manner  arrogant. 

"I  do  not  discuss  business  with  women,"  he  said. 
"My  call  is  upon  your  husband." 

She  quivered  with  rage.  "You  will  discuss  busi- 
ness with  me,"  she  said.  "We  have  called  you  here 
to  tell  you  that  we  can  now  dispense  with  you.  Tell 
him,  Steele.     Tell  him  he  is  discharged." 

Hyram's  lips  curled.  "Jonathan,"  he  said — ^nor 
was  his  manner  gentle  or  considerate,  but  overbear- 
ing to  insolence — "my  resignation  is  there."  He 
tossed  an  envelope.  "My  desk  is  closed.  To-mor- 
row my  private  papers  will  be  removed  from  the 
office." 

Marion's  eyes  glittered.    The  thing  was  done.    At 
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last!  With  this  man  out  of  the  way  her  husband 
was  actually  the  head  of  affairs — not,  as  his  father 
had  been,  a  lay  figure  moved  by  Hyram  Bond's  will. 
She  waited,  but  J.  Steele  sat  turning  the  envelope 
over  and  over  in  liis  thin,  tremulous  hands. 

"Well,"  she  demanded  of  him,  "can't  you  say 
something?" 

He  lifted  his  eyes  to  hers,  weak  eyes  grown  stub- 
bom  of  a  sudden.  "I'm  not  going  to  be  bothered 
with  things,"  he  said  in  a  voice  that  arose  and  broke. 
"I  won't.  I  tell  you  I  won't.  Somebody's  got  to  look 
after  affairs,  and  I'm  not  able.  I  want  to  be  left 
alone.  I  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  I  teU 
you.    I'm  not  able." 

"Steele  Worthington " 

"Oh,  be  still,"  he  said.  "YouVe  made  life  a  hell 
for  me,  and  I've  had  enough.  I'm  dying.  I  want  to 
die.  And  I'm  going  to  die  comfortable.  If  you 
don't  hke  it,  you  can  clear  out.  The  sooner  the 
better.     I  want  to  go  to  bed  and  rest." 

Marion  threw  off  that  restraint  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  natural  manner  of  women  of  birth,  became 
a  virago,  little  better  than  a  fishwife.  J.  Steele  closed 
his  eyes  and  compressed  his  lips  with  that  dreadful 
stubbornness  which  the  weak  sometimes  are  able  to 
manifest.  Hyram  stood  impassive.  When,  for  very 
exhaustion,  she  was  still,  J.  Steele  spoke  again, 
weakly,  almost  inaudibly. 

"You  can't  resign.  I  won't  have  it.  That's  all 
I've  got  to  say."    He  tore  the  resignation  and  scat- 
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tered  it  on  the  floor.  "Call  the  nurses  and  get  me 
to  bed." 

Presently  Hyram  left  the  house — reprieved.  Per- 
haps it  was  not  an  unexpected  reprieve,  or,  had  it  not 
come  in  the  form  in  which  it  arrived,  perhaps  he 
might  have  fought  for  it.  Reprieved  until  another 
death  should  intervene ! 

J.  Steele  took  to  his  bed,  and  soon  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  discharge  anyone,  even  had  he  the  will.  He 
sank,  and  sank,  became  ever  more  lethargic,  almost 
unconscious  of  passing  events,  ignoring  such  mat- 
ters as  came  to  his  attention,  existing  yet  not  a  part 
of  life — but  lingering,  lingering. 

Then,  four  months  after  his  accession  to  the  power 
for  which  he  had  waited  through  forty-five  years,  J. 
Steele  died  quietly,  and  there  was  an  end  of  him; 
died  without  performing  an  act,  without  utilizing 
for  an  instant  the  thing  he  had  wasted  his  life  wait- 
ing for — and  the  wealth  and  the  power  and  the  po- 
sition descended  to  the  son  whom  he  had  grown  to 
hate,  who  hated  him,  of  whom  he  had  been  ashamed. 

Woodbury  came  hurrying  home,  and  for  the  few 
days  devoted  to  the  business  of  the  funeral,  kept 
himself  invisible  and  silent.  In  that  hour  he  main- 
tained a  proper  decorum  in  spite  of  his  impatience 
to  assume  the  position  which  was  now  his  and  of 
which  nothing  could  deprive  him.  His  fears  on  that 
score  had  vanished.  But,  on  the  Monday  following 
his  father's  interment,  he  arrived  early  at  the  office. 
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entering  Hyram's  room  witK  some  appearance  of 
decent  modesty. 

"I've  come  to  work  again,"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  answered  Hyram. 

"I  shall  occupy  grandfather's  old  room." 

"Naturally,"  Hyram  responded. 

"In  a  day  or  two,  when  we  both  have  the  time, 
we  must  confer.  I  wish  to  discuss  with  you  certain 
changes  of  policy  I  have  in  mind." 

Hyram  stared  at  him  arrogantly.  "Changes  in 
policy !  Our  policy  has  served  for  forty  years.  There 
will  be  no  changes  in  policy." 

"That,"  said  Woodbury,  "remains  to  be  dis- 
cussed." 

"If  changes  in  the  policy  of  this  organization 
had  been  necessary,"  Hyram  said,  "I  should  have 
made  them." 

Woodbury  hesitated,  but  the  moment  did  not  seem 
auspicious  for  making  an  issue  of  the  thing.  He 
was  not  ready.  This  grim  high-handedness  of  Hy- 
ram's maddened  him,  but  for  the  time  he  dared  not 
give  way  to  his  anger  and  withdrew  to  busy  himself 
with  the  rearrangement  of  the  room  he  was  to  occupy. 

As  for  Hyram,  as  the  days  went  past,  he  did  not 
budge.  He  remained  inflexible,  arrogant.  The  more 
there  seemed  need  for  diplomacy,  the  less  diplomatic 
he  showed  himself.  It  was  almost  as  if  he  chose  de- 
liberately to  be  provocative.  But  this  was  not  so. 
He  recognized  the  inevitable,  postponed  though  it 
might  be,  and  chose  to  rule  to  the  last. 
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And  Woodbury  hesitated,  studying  the  horizon. 
The  old  man  exasperated,  maddened,  humiliated 
him,  but  he  dared  not  take  the  final  step,  and  for 
two  reasons:  first,  he  felt  he  was  not  yet  firmly  in 
the  saddle  and  in  control  of  his  steed ;  second,  dread 
of  public  opinion.  The  second  was  the  stronger 
reason. 

It  was  two  months  after  Woodbury  occupied  his 
grandfather's  chair  when  he,  of  his  own  initiative 
and  without  Hyram's  authority,  dispatched  tele- 
grams to  the  executives  of  each  of  the  subsidiary 
concerns  which  made  up  the  Worthington  interests, 
summoning  them  to  a  conference  at  the  principal 
ofiice.     Hyram  became  aware  of  it  almost  instantly. 

"Disregard  message  of  the  sixteenth  instant,"  he 
wired.     "No  conference." 

On  the  date  set  no  executives  appeared,  and 
Woodbury  paced  his  oflSce  in  impatience.  Finally, 
at  eleven  o'clock  he  stepped  into  Hyram's  room. 

"I  called  a  conference  of  all  heads  for  this  morn- 
ing," he  said.  "For  ten  o'clock.  Not  a  man  has 
appeared.     What  can  it  mean?" 

"It  means,"  said  Hyram,  "that  I  countermanded 
the  call." 

"Without  consulting  me.'^" 

"Did  you  consult  me  before  calling  it.?"  demanded 
Hyram. 

Woodbury  was  quivery  with  rage — a  proud 
young  man,  eager  to  try  his  wings  and  finding  them 
clipped  thus  ruthlessly. 
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"You  had  no  right,"  he  said  hotly.     "You  would 


not  have  treated  my  grandfather  so." 

^'No,"  said  Hyram. 

"I  own  this  business "  Woodbury  began,  but 

Hyram  interrupted. 

"And  I  am  responsible  for  it.  So  long  as  I  remain 
responsible  I  shall  conduct  it  as  I  consider  for  its 
best  interests.  To  call  executives  here  is  a  waste 
of  time.  Conferences  are  nonsense.  I  know  what  is 
going  on  without  asking  any  man  to  come  here  and 
tell  me,  and  I  am  where  I  am  because  I  am  able  to 
give  orders  without  suggestions  from  subordinates." 

"It  is  modern  business  practice." 

"You  read  that  in  a  book,"  Hyram  said.  ^^There 
will  be  no  conference  to-day  or  any  other  day." 

Again  Woodbury  was  defeated,  and  again  he 
lacked  the  courage  to  bring  the  matter  to  final  issue. 
For  he  was  no  dolt.  He  knew  he  was  not  ready  to 
swim  the  current  alone.  He  smarted,  suffered  the 
sharp  sting  of  humiliation,  but  dared  not  take  the 
ultimate  step. 

"Well?"  Hyram  asked  presently. 

Woodbury  did  not  reply  instantly,  but,  after  bit- 
ing his  lip  a  moment,  said  sullenly:  "I  suppose  I 
shall  have  to  submit — this  time." 

To  an  ill-chosen  confidant  he  said  that  afternoon : 
"This  condition  is  unbearable.  Hyram  Bond  de- 
liberately makes  it  unbearable.  He  is  going  too  far 
and  will  drive  me  to  extremes.      This   business   is 
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mine;  I  have  inherited  it,  but  I  have  no  more 
authority  here  than  an  office  boy." 

"Why,"  asked  the  sycophantic  hstener,  "don't  you 
get  rid  of  him?  He's  old.  Every  department  head 
will  stand  behind  you.  We're  tired  of  being  walked 
upon  roughshod." 

"Wait,"  said  Woodbury  with  a  sort  of  youthful 
pomposity.     "Wait." 

The  wish  of  Woodbury,  the  climax  of  his  desires, 
was  to  stand  eye  to  eye  with  Hyram  and  to  order 
him  hence.  That  one  act  would  have  been  for  him  a 
career,  a  high  point,  a  thing  to  satisfy  a  lifetime. 
But  it  was  a  satisfaction  never  realized.  It  might 
have  been  the  making  of  him,  to  realize  that  his  char- 
acter was  capable  of  this  act,  that  he  possessed  the 
force  and  the  courage  so  to  do.  It  might  have  put 
beneath  him  the  needed  foundation.  .  .  .  But  this 
proper  foundation  was  denied  him  by  his  own 
cowardice. 

The  thing  came  to  its  inevitable  end  because  of  a 
triviality — if  in  human  affairs  there  be  such  things 
as  trivialities.  This  was  a  letter  to  Hyram  from 
Peter  C.  Woodbury,  uncle  to  the  young  man  and 
long  time  friend  and  quasi-ally  of  the  old.  Hyram 
read  it  grimly  and  tossed  it  upon  his  desk.  There 
Woodbury,  entering  upon  some  errand,  saw  the 
familiar  handwriting  out  of  the  corner  of  his  suspi- 
cious eye  and  his  suspicious  mind  was  quickened  to 
curiosity. 

"I  see  you  have  a  letter  from  my  uncle,"  he  said. 
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"A  personal  letter,"  said  Hyram  harshly. 

"He  is  weU?" 

"In  excellent  health." 

Woodbury  bit  his  Hp.  'Why  should  he  write  to 
you?"  he  said  pettishly.     "He  ignores  me." 

"We  are  friends,"  said  Hyram,  "of  a  sort." 

"You  are  sure  it  is  purely  a  personal  letter.'*" 

The  grim  old  eyes  smoldered.  "I  appear  to  be 
cross-examined.  Personal — exceedingly  personal, 
young  man."  And  then  he  did  the  thing  of  which 
only  he  could  have  been  capable,  justifiable  perhaps, 
but  ruthless  in  its  cruelty.  He  tossed  the  letter 
nearer,  "Read,"  he  said  arrogantly,  "and  satisfy 
yourself." 

Perhaps  no  other  than  Woodbury  would  have  been 
capable  of  reading  a  letter  in  circumstances  such  as 
these,  but  he  had  not  strength  to  decline.  He  read 
with  cheeks  becoming  purple,  with  muscles  set 
atwitch. 

"The  boy  Is  unbalanced,"  said  his  uncle's  letter. 
"A  badly  brought  up  cub  who  needs  a  switching. 
For  God's  sake,  Bond,  keep  a  heavy  hand  over  him 
lest  he  smash  all  our  dishes." 

There  was  silence,  profound,  grim,  fierce  silence 
on  the  part  of  the  old  bear;  abysmal,  frightened, 
shamed  silence  on  the  part  of  the  young  man.  He 
did  not  raise  his  eyes,  but  let  the  letter  flutter  to  the 
floor — and  turned,  shrunken  as  by  some  malign 
magic,  to  walk  silently  from  the  room. 

If  he  could  have  asserted  his  manhood  then,  he 
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might  have  redeemed  It  from  the  pawn  in  which  it 
was  held ;  if  he  could  have  flamed  into  a  decent  rage, 
it  might  have  gone  far  toward  his  salvation ;  but  he 
slunk,  humiliated,  frightened,  and  hid  himself  away. 

That  night  he  lay  and  exalted  himself  with  vin- 
dictive imaginings,  rehearsing  scenes  with  Hyram 
Bond  in  which  he  lashed  the  old  man  to  silence  with 
his  tongue ;  scenes  in  which  he  overcame  the  old  man 
with  the  splendor  of  his  will;  stripped  him  of  his 
power  and  expelled  him  from  the  place,  broken  and 
shamed.  It  seemed  so  simple  a  thing  to  accomplish 
as  he  lay  there  in  the  darkness;  so  easy  to  resolve 
upon.  He  composed  the  speeches  he  would  make, 
revised  and  corrected  them  in  their  scorn  and  bitter- 
ness until  they  blazed  before  his  eyes  in  perfection 
of  invective.  Over  and  over  he  recited  them  until  he 
had  them  well  by  heart.  He  saw  himself  walk  into 
Hyram's  office  to  stand  cold,  unapproachable, 
dignified,  and  then,  masterfully,  to  discharge  his 
broadsides  so  effectively  as  not  to  receive  one  feeble 
volley  in  return. 

But  in  the  morning 

His  resolution  persisted  upon  his  arising  and 
through  his  breakfast,  but  before  he  started  for  the 
office  he  sat  down  in  the  library  to  consider  it  again. 
Whistling  in  the  dark.  Make-believe  to  save  his  face 
— not  with  Hyram  or  with  the  world,  but  with  him- 
self. He  pretended  to  consider  if  it  would  be  more 
galling  to  Hyram,  more  degrading,  more  humiliat- 
ing, to  receive  his   discharge   from  the  master  in 
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person  or  through  the  agency  of  an  inferior.  An 
inferior?  Why  not  a  menial?  There  would  lie  a 
pretty  insult.  He  pretended  to  himself  that  the  idea 
filled  him  with  satisfaction,  but  it  did  not  fill  him 
with  satisfaction;  it  shamed  him  in  his  own  eyes. 
Nevertheless,  he  dared  not  go. 

He  sat  down  at  his  desk  and  penned  a  curt  note: 
"You  are  hereby  discharged  from  the  Worthington 
employment." 

This  he  read  and  rejected,  not  because  of  its  curt- 
ness,  not  because  it  failed  to  say  what  he  wished  to 
be  said,  but  because  he  was  apprehensive  of  conse- 
quences. What  would  happen  if  he  enraged  the  old 
bear — pushed  him  beyond  endurance?  What  meas- 
ures of  retaliation  might  he  not  take? 

He  penned  a  second  note: 

"It  has  seemed  to  me,"  he  said  in  this,  "that  your 
health  has  not  been  robust  lately,  and  that  your 
heavy  duties  weigh  upon  you.  I  had  some  thought 
of  taking  a  part  of  the  burden  from  your  shoulders, 
but  after  all  these  years  in  the  service  of  my  grand- 
father I  feel  you  deserve  a  complete  rest.  There- 
fore, I  am  asking  you  to  retire  from  active 
participation  in  the  business.  I  trust  you  will  see 
your  way  clear  to  sending  me  your  resignation  by 
this  messenger." 

There  was  more  of  this,  ending  with  regards  and 
hopes  for  years  of  pleasant  leisure.  Before  his  will 
quailed  from  the  final  act,  he  dispatched  the  note  by 
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a  servant,  a  colored  houseman  who  was  bidden  to 
await  a  reply. 

Hyram  read  the  letter.  The  deep  line  between  his 
eyes  deepened,  his  jowls  seemed  to  become  solid  rock, 
and  the  look  he  directed  upon  the  negro  made  the 
fellow  tremble. 

"Say  to  Mr.  Worthington,"  he  said,  "that  I  do 
not  resign.  I  remain  until  I  am  discharged.  .  .  . 
Clear  out." 

The  man  ran  up  the  street,  delivered  his  message 
with  eyes  rolling  apprehensively. 

^^Wait,"  said  Woodbury  huskily.  He  had  been 
forced  into  it  now,  there  could  be  no  drawing  back. 
So  he  wrote  a  second  note. 

"You  are  discharged.  To  take  effect  imme- 
diately." 

Hyram  read  this  writing  and,  presently,  got  up 
from  his  desk  and  took  his  hat  and  stick  from  their 
place.  Then  he  walked  to  the  door  and  entered  the 
great  outer  office  with  his  scores  of  clerks  and  book- 
keepers and  other  subordinates. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said  in  his  great, 
harsh  voice,  audible  to  the  remotest  corner,  "I  have 
just  been  discharged  by  Mr.  Worthington.  Good 
morning  to  you." 

The  ensuing  hush  was  profound,  unbroken.  No 
individual  dared  stir;  no  employee,  whatsoever  his 
position  or  how  ancient  his  employment,  dared  rise 
and  advance  with  a  word  of  condolence  or  regret; 
they  only  sat  and  stared,  frightened,  somehow,  awed 
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by  this  announcement  whose  full  import  they  would 
not  comprehend  until  they  read  the  world's  opinion 
of  it.  Hyram  strode  down  the  aisle,  looking  neither 
to  right  nor  to  left,  making  his  final  progress  to  the 
outer  door  through  which  he  passed  for  the  last  time. 

Though  he  passed  acquaintances  in  the  street  on 
his  way  to  his  home,  it  is  of  record  that  he  spoke  to 
no  one;  he  mounted  the  steps  and  entered  to  en- 
counter his  wife  who  came  hurrying,  apprehensive 
lest  this  untimely  home-coming  meant  his  illness. 
When  she  saw  his  face  she  knew  it. 

"What  is  it,  Hyram?  Are  you  sick?  What  is  the 
matter  ?" 

"Sick?"  he  snorted.  "When  was  I  ever  sick?  No, 
I  am  not  sick;  I  have  been  discharged  like  an  office 
boy.'' 

"Discharged!  How  could  anybody  discharge 
you?"  There  spoke  the  woman  who  saw  in  him  only 
the  greatest  of  men,  an  all-powerful  man,  a  man  sub- 
ject to  no  one,  to  nothing. 

"When,"  he  asked,  "can  we  leave  for  the  farm?" 

"In  half  an  hour."  She  was  always  in  readiness 
to  meet  his  desire  to  go  to  the  old  farmstead. 

"Very  well.  Discharge  the  servants  here.  Give 
orders  that  the  furniture  be  sold.  We  never  come 
here  again." 

"Oh,  Hyram!  We  will  live  at  the  farm  always 
— you  will  be  staying  there — ^not  coming  to  work." 

He  looked  at  her  oddly,  vaguely  conscious  of  the 
exultation  in  her  old  voice. 
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"So  glad,''  she  said,  and  clung  to  his  arm,  "to  be 
there  always  with  you." 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  said,  and  patted  her  back  clumsily, 
but  his  mind  was  not  upon  her  nor  those  days  of 
leisure  which  lay  ahead  of  him;  it  was  black  and 
bitter  and  raging  against  the  young  man  who,  at 
last,  had  severed  him  from  the  mainspring  of  his  life. 
As  he  stood  he  contemplated  reprisals,  revenge,  a 
war  of  extermination.  There  was  fight  in  him  yet, 
as  he  would  show  the  world.  .  .  .  But  against  whom? 
Against  Woodbury  Worthington.  Ah,  yes,  but  how 
could  he  strike  Woodbury  save  through  the  Worth- 
ington institution,  his  institution,  his  idea,  his  crea- 
tion !  He  sighed.  That  he  could  not  do.  Even  this 
was  denied  him.  He  must  receive  the  blow  without 
striking  back,  for  his  counter  must  fall  upon  that 
thing  which  of  all  things  was  most  sacred  to  him. 

"Let  him  go,"  he  said,  and  though  Bessie  did  not 
understand  what  he  meant,  she  did  not  ask  for  en- 
lightenment. 

He  seated  himself  in  his  library,  and  there  to  him 
came  presently  a  servant  announcing  a  newspaper 
man. 

"Send  him  in,"  said  Hyram,  and  a  young  man 
entered. 

"What  do  you  want?"  Hyram  demanded  in  his 
hectoring,  autocratic  voice. 

"Is  it  true  you  have  resigned  from  the  Worthing- 
ton Companies?" 

"It  is  not." 
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"But,  sir,  we  have  a  statement  from  Mr.  Worth- 
ington  saying  you  have  resigned  because  of  ill 
health." 

"Mr.  Worthington  lies,"  said  Hyram.  "I  did  not 
resign ;  my  health  is  excellent.  I  was  discharged  like 
a  clerk  caught  stealing  stamps." 

"But,  Mr.  Worthington's  statement !  What  shall 
we  say?    What  may  I  report  you  as  saying?" 

"That  he  lied,"  said  Hyram. 

"We  cannot  verify  it  from  him — ^he  has  gone  to 
Boston." 

Hyram's  lip  curled  in  that  saturnine  grimace 
which  visited  it  so  often.     "Run  to  cover,"  he  said. 

^^Have  you  any  statement  to  make?" 

"My  statement  is  made.  It  is  written  on  the  last 
forty-five  years.  You  will  find  it  adequate.  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say.     Good  morning." 

Perhaps  Hyram  had  no  more  to  say,  but  the 
world,  when  the  news  was  flashed  around  it,  had  much 
to  say,  and  said  it  in  word  and  picture,  in  news  col- 
umn and  editorial.  It  was  the  story  of  the  day,  the 
story  of  the  week.  The  world's  reaction  to  the  event 
took  the  form  of  a  storm  breaking  upon  Woodbury 
Worthington,  snapping,  crackling,  fulminating 
about  his  ears  in  a  highly  savage  and  uncompli- 
mentary manner.  He  was  compared  with  his  father ; 
he  was  compared  with  Hyram;  he  was  depicted  in 
cartoons  by  bitter  humorists  in  forms  highly  irritat- 
ing to  a  young  man  who  suffered  in  turn  from  delu- 
sions of  grandeur  and  a  complex  of  inferiority. 
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What  satisfaction  Hyram  had  from  the  letters, 
the  telegrams,  the  cables  which  came  to  him  in  a 
flood  from  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  as  well  as  his  own 
land,  will  never  be  known.  It  is  stated  that  a 
sardonic  smile  curled  his  lip  as  he  read  them,  from 
which  it  may  be  deduced  that  he  regarded  them  as 
things  of  lightness  and  no  value,  not  actualities,  and 
ponderable,  but  mere  words  committed  to  paper.  To 
Bessie,  however,  they  were  precious.  It  was  her  hand 
which  preserved  them,  her  toil  which  mounted  them 
in  scrap  books  to  the  least  and  most  inconspicuous 
of  them. 

"More  rubbish  for  the  attic,"  Hyram  said,  but 
Bessie  preserved  them  in  a  prominent  place,  and 
fortunate  was  the  visitor  in  Hyram's  absence  who 
was  not  compelled  to  demonstrate  his  astonishment 
at  the  esteem  in  which  Hyram  Bond  was  held  by  the 
universe. 

So  began  Hyram  Bond's  desuetude;  with  Hyram 
sitting  grim  and  savage,  ready  to  burst  into  bitter 
fulminations,  hovered  over  by  Bessie.  An  old  man 
rendered  savage,  ready  to  burst  out  upon  friend  or 
stranger;  hurt,  but  arrogant  in  his  pain.  Not  the 
most  promising  commencement  of  leisure!  But 
Bessie,  waiting  for  this  phase  to  pass,  hoped  for 
better  things. 


CHAPTER     XXV 

When  one  has  been  accustomed  for  long  years  to 
find  a  use  for  tremendous  energies,  it  is  difficult  to 
be  tranquil  when  those  energies  find  no  outlet.  Fierce 
power,  dynamic  ability,  tug  and  lash  at  their  moor- 
ings, demanding  movement,  action,  needful  exercise. 
When  one  has  found  that  the  control  of  a  vast 
financial  empire  is  not  sufficient  to  exhaust  his  vigor, 
what,  then,  if  the  empire  becomes  a  farmstead  and 
the  most  grievous  problem  the  rotation  of  crops.? 

His  arrogance  remained,  displaying  itself  in  irri- 
tation. Visitors  who  came  to  see  the  old  man  were 
likely  to  find  themselves  inundated  in  some  torrent 
of  sudden  invective  against  this  or  that;  if  Wood- 
bury Worthington  were  mentioned,  Hyram  raged. 
One  not  unobservant  caller  declared  that  Hyram 
stood  over  his  crops  striving  to  ripen  them  by  force 
of  will.  He  read,  or  was  read  to  by  some  secretary, 
anything,  everything;  but  it  was  a  fortunate  book 
which  he  tolerated  to  its  conclusion.  Some  chance 
observation  of  the  author  would  enrage  the  old 
gentleman,  with  grievous  results.  He  would  dart  out 
his  huge,  withering  paw,  snatch  the  volume,  rend  it 
with  the  great  strength  that  still  remained  with  him, 
and  hurl  it  into  the  lilacs.     He  was  fond  of  lilacs, 
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and  in  the  springtime  when  their  fragrance  lay 
gently  upon  the  air  he  was  more  docile. 

With  his  neighbors  he  meddled,  and  was  not 
resented,  for  he  had  earned  their  respect  and 
deserved  their  sympathy — a  sympathy  they  dared 
not  display.  He  meddled  with  the  little  school  down 
the  road,  appearing  there  untowardly  and  demand- 
ing from  frightened  urchins  answers  to  questions  not 
in  their  curriculum.  He  prowled,  his  old  eyes  glar- 
ing, searching.  Always  craving  some  occupation, 
something  upon  which  he  could  use  some  portion  of 
his  pent-up  vigor. 

His  health  was  excellent,  though  he  was  thinner 
of  body  and  of  face.  Those  heavy  jowls  were  no 
longer  firm  but  pendulous ;  his  complexion  had  faded 
from  ruddy  to  gray,  and  the  pouches  under  his  eyes 
were  magnified.  In  repose  he  wore  a  fiercely  brood- 
ing look — as  of  some  ailing  hawk;  in  action  he  be- 
came terrible. 

He  was  never  terrible  to  Bessie.  Abrupt  he  was, 
and  to  a  stranger  he  might  have  seemed  harsh,  but 
that  was  only  a  mannerism.  His  voice  was  not  attun- 
able  to  gentleness.  He  called  her  gruffly,  made  de- 
mands in  a  tone  and  manner  which  might  have 
appeared  to  strangers  as  overbearing.  But  Bessie 
understood.  She  understood  that  he  could  not  bear 
to  have  her  out  of  earshot,  beyond  the  range  of 
vision.  If  she  disappeared  in  the  house  he  became 
restless,  irritable. 

"Where's  my  wife.^  what  is  she  doing?     Why  is 
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she  gone  so  long?"  he  would  demand,  and  she  would 
come  hurrying  to  him.  Old  Ursus  craving  affection ; 
old  grizzly  striving  in  his  bearish  way  to  be  affec- 
tionate. 

With  two  others  he  was  kindly  in  his  growling, 
thunderous  way : — ^his  daughter-in-law,  now  growing 
matronly,  and  his  grandson,  young  Hyram,  clamber- 
ing to  manhood.  He  would  sit  scowling,  grim, 
volcanic,  while  Lillian  berated  him  for  his  bad  man- 
ners, for  his  meddling,  for  this  and  that,  and  then 
he  would  bellow  harshly  for  his  wife. 

"She's  at  it  again,"  he  would  say  with  a  curious, 
frowning  pleasure.  "Tongue-lashing  me  again.  Put 
her  out  of  the  house.  I  won't  have  her  here.  Send 
her  away  with  that  brat  of  hers." 

They  understood  each  other,  these  two. 

And  young  Hyram !  Something  in  his  grandfather 
had  appeared  in  him,  notably  his  stature.  An 
enormous  young  man  who  could  lift  a  barrel  of  flour 
over  his  head!  Not  to  be  frightened  by  irruptive 
grandfathers,  and  irreverend  with  the  irreverence  of 
this  cocksure  generation.  For  the  most  part  a  silent 
young  man,  but,  Hyram  saw,  capable  of  exertions 
physical  and  mental,  and  not  averse  from  roistering. 
These  two  understood  each  other  also. 

"I'll  make  a  man  of  you,"  Hyram  would  declare, 
and  the  young  man,  first  regarding  him  in  his  heavy, 
silent  way,  would  rejoin,  "Hands  off,  granddad." 

"At  your  age  I  could  have  thrown  you  over  the 
barn,"  Hyram  boasted. 
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"I'd  damn  well  like  to  have  seen  you  try  it,"  his 
grandson  retorted,  and  Hyram  was  inwardly  de- 
lighted. 

If  Lillian  worried  about  some  of  the  boy's  more 
outrageous  rowdyings,  Hyram  would  shake  his  old 
head.  "Let  the  boy  be !  Woman's  meddling.  What 
do  you  know  about  men?  Tell  me  again  about  that 
truck  driver." 

It  seemed  young  Hyram  had  a  penchant  for 
brawling  with  able-bodied  persons  of  humble  station. 

Toward  Jason,  his  son,  Hyram  was  tolerant  but 
no  more  than  tolerant,  for  Jason  was  never  a 
roisterer  or  a  maker  of  disturbances,  or  one  to  create 
eddies  in  the  world.  He  was  a  dependable  man,  with 
much  of  his  mother's  gentleness — ^lovable,  kindly, 
doing  with  decent  ability  the  things  he  was  given  to 
do.  Which  did  not  at  all  content  Hyram,  who  desired 
dynamics. 

With  the  eagerness  of  a  prophet  of  misfortune 
awaiting  verification  of  his  prophesies,  Hyram 
watched  the  gyrations  of  Woodbury  Worthington. 
That  young  man,  free  at  last  from  leg-irons,  set  out 
to  make  a  figure  in  the  sun — his  deep,  moving  pur- 
pose to  teach  the  world  he  was  no  weakling,  no  futile 
rich  man's  son,  but  a  very  genius  of  finance.  Big- 
ness! That  was  what  he  coveted.  And  he  desired 
to  have  his  enterprise  contrasted  with  Hyram  Bond's 
conservatism. 

First  of  all  he  summoned  the  legal  counsel  who 
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had  been  adviser  to  his  father  and  Hyram  for  more 
than  a  generation. 

"I  am  going  to  tlirow  our  securities  open  to  pubhc 
investment,"  he  declared.  *^he  first  step  is  to  have 
them  Usted  on  the  Stock  Exchange." 

"But,"  objected  the  lawyer,  "that  is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  policy  this  company  has  followed  for 
thirty  years." 

"A  great  many  things  are  going  to  be  contrary 
to  that  policy,"  said  Woodbury  coldly.  "I  am  not 
asking  your  advice  as  to  whether  I  should  do  this 
thing,  but  as  to  how  it  can  be  done." 

"Nevertheless,"  protested  the  lawyer,  "I  would  be 
doing  less  than  my  duty  if  I  failed  to  point  out  that 
such  a  course  is  dangerous.  You  have  here  a  mam- 
moth concern,  concentrated  and  amazingly  success- 
ful. It  owes  all  this  to  a  number  of  facts,  but 
principally  to  the  one  fact  that  it  always  presented 
a  solid  front.  It  has  never  been  compelled  to  delay 
while  it  fiddled  with  stockholders  and  boards  of  di- 
rectors. There  is  no  gainsaying  that  an  autocracy 
is  the  most  efficient  form  of  administration  so  far 
invented.  Depending,  of  course,  upon  the  autocrat." 

"I  shall  require  a  great  deal  of  money  for  expan- 
sions I  am  planning.  The  cheapest  and  best  way  is 
to  get  it  from  the  public."  Woodbury  spoke  firmly, 
decisively.  "I  know  what  I  am  about.  You  will  be 
so  good  as  to  carry  out  my  orders." 

This  was  the  first  step,  a  remaking  of  the  financial 
structure  of  the  concern  with  conmion   stock  and 
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preferred  stock  in  something  like  double  the  capital- 
ization of  the  old  company.  In  the  beginning  the 
value  was  there,  and  the  public  invested  eagerly. 
Enormous  sums  were  derived  from  the  sale,  and  these 
enabled  Woodbury  to  embark  upon  those  expansions 
and  purchases  which  caused  such  a  furor  in  the 
financial  world — an  optimistic  world  at  that  time. 
Worthington  stocks  soared  upon  the  market. 

All  this  Hyram  observed  in  his  astute  way,  and 
profited  by  the  moment.  He  traveled  to  Boston 
where  he  remained  for  some  weeks,  establishing  a  sort 
of  office  in  a  hotel  from  which  he  directed  his  large 
transactions,  and  spending  his  leisure  hours  with 
Peter  C.  Woodbury. 

"It  looks,"  Woodbury  said,  "as  if  the  boy  might 
have  something  to  him  after  all — ^if  he  can  keep  his 
feet  on  the  ground." 

Hyram  smiled  sardonically.  "A  balloon  must  go 
up  before  it  can  drop,"  he  said. 

"Perhaps,"  Woodbury  rejoined,  "we  old  fogies 
are  not  up  to  the  new  dodges  in  finance.  But  I  wish 
the  boy  would  take  some  advice.  Every  man  wants 
to  throw  his  weight  about,  and  I  don't  blame  him 
for  that.  But  not  until  he's  got  the  experience  to 
know  what  is  safe  to  hit  and  what  to  leave  alone." 

"Anyhow,"  Hyram  said,  "young  spriggins  will 
never  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  he's  squan- 
dered my  money."  He  moved  his  huge  shoulders 
savagely.  "I've  never  coveted  money,  but  what  has 
come  my  way,  I'll  keep.     For  two  weeks  now  I've 
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been  peddling  out  my  holdings.  Another  week  and 
I  won't  have  a  penny  in  any  concern  bearing  the 
Worthington  name.    Now  is  the  time  to  sell." 

It  was  the  time  to  sell,  what  wdth  the  enormous 
publicity  Woodbury's  operations  were  receiving  and 
the  glamour  which  adhered  to  the  Worthington 
name.  The  public  bought  insatiably,  and  Woodbury 
preened  himself  as  he  saw  his  stock  rise  day  after 
day  and  day  after  day.  It  delighted  his  vanity.  The 
compliment  implied  in  this  display  of  confidence  by 
investors  he  took  to  himself. 

But  Hyram  sold  and  sold  and  sold.  And  as  he 
sold  he  reinvested  solidly,  conservatively,  until,  on 
the  day  when  the  last  share  of  Worthington  stock 
passed  from  his  hands  he  had  come  close  to  the  point 
of  doubling  the  already  great  fortune  which  had 
been  his  on  the  day  of  discharge.  This  accomplished, 
he  returned  to  the  farm. 

"I'm  back  for  good,"  he  said  to  Bessie.  "This  was 
the  last  adventure." 

"I  hope  so,  Hyram,"  she  said  gently.  "Here  is 
where  I  want  you  to  be." 

He  resumed  his  slippers  and  liis  chair  under  the 
elm  and  his  reading  of  books;  but  there  were  long 
hours  when  he  sat  staring  balef uUy  before  him ;  spec- 
ulating upon  matters  unfathomable  to  those  about 
him.  Sometimes  he  would  burst  into  sudden  speech, 
mostly  if  he  chanced  to  be  alone  with  Lillian  Bond. 

"What  do  you  think  of  things.?" 

"What  things.  Father.?" 
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"Life,  and  death,  and  God,  and  souls." 

"I  believe  in  God,"  she  said,  "and  in  a  hereafter 
where  we  are  rewarded  or  punished  for  what  we  do 
on  earth." 

"Um  ...  I  wonder.  How  much  of  it  is  true  and 
how  much  has  been  nailed  on  by  priests  and  preach- 
ers for  their  own  benefit.?  God — yes.  It  would  seem 
there  must  be  a  God.  Everything  needs  a  directing 
hand,  and  the  universe  is  a  complex,  big  business. 
A  hereafter — possible.  Pretty  soon  I'm  going  to 
find  out  about  that."  He  smiled  grimly.  "So  why 
speculate  upon  a  thing  which  you  are  going  to  in- 
vestigate for  yourself?  But  this  reward  and  pun- 
ishment. I've  an  idea  the  minor  executives  invented 
those  things  for  the  betterment  of  their  business." 

*'But,"  objected  Lillian,  "if  there  is  no  heaven 
or  hell,  why  should  people  trouble  about  their  con- 
duct here.'^" 

"Exactly,"  said  Hyram.  "Why.?  And  who  keeps 
the  books.?  I  doubt  if  this  God  is  conscious  of  us, 
young  woman.  He's  busy  with  affairs.  His  smallest 
unit,  probably,  is  a  planet,  or  possibly  a  solar  sys- 
tem. Do  you  think  Deity  would  permit  himself  to  be 
annoyed  by  the  monkeyshines  of  a  Woodbury 
Worthington.?  No,  this  Chief  Executive  sets  in  mo- 
tion certain  laws  which  operate.  If  you  live  by 
them,  you  earn  your  reward;  if  you  live  counter  to 
them,  they  destroy  you.  Laws  of  common  sense, 
laws  of  business.  They  operate  automatically  as 
day  and  night  operate.    Do  you  suppose  God  gets 
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up  each  morning  to  turn  on  the  light  as  if  it  were 
a  gas  jet,  or  pulls  in  the  sun  at  night?"  He  snorted. 
"The  mind  at  the  top  doesn't  do  those  things.  He 
delegates  them  and  then  forgets  them." 

"You're  an  old  pagan,"  said  Lillian. 

"No,  I  merely  have  the  sense  to  respect  God  more 
than  these  kittle-kattle  who  tug  him  down  to  their 
own  level."  He  wagged  his  head.  "I  know  how  it 
goes,  my  girl.    I  was  a  minor  God  in  my  day." 

"Why  are  you  thinking  about  it  now?"  she  asked, 
wondering  why  he  had  given  this  turn  to  the  conver- 
sation. 

"One  thinks  of  such  things  occasionally,"  he  said. 

But  for  the  most  part  he  was  not  occupied  with 
esoteric  speculation;  he  was  scrutinizing  material 
events. 

"It  took  me  forty-five  years  to  make  it,"  he  said 
with  bitterness.  "His  claim  to  fame  will  be  that  he 
destroyed  it  in  two." 

One  day,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  Peter  C.  Wood- 
bury appeared  suddenly  at  the  farm. 

"Bond,"  he  asked  after  the  two  were  seated  and 
alone,  "do  you  ever  see  my  nephew?" 

"Never,"  said  Hyram  grimly. 

"I've  come,"  said  Woodbury,  "to  have  it  out  with 
him." 

"You're  wasting  time." 

"Nevertheless,  I've  got  to  try.  His  mother  was 
my  sister.  I've  endured  a  lot  from  the  boy,  but  now 
he's  meddling  in  my  household.  It  is  deliberate.  He's 
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been  provocative  for  months.  Anyone  would  think 
he  was  asking  for  a  fight." 

"What  now?" 

"I've  been  planning  a  merger  of  the  Green  River 
Companies.  They  lie  in  my  territory,  and  I've  been 
waiting  for  the  right  moment.  He's  stepped  in  to 
bid  against  me ;  the  boundary  line  between  my  inter- 
ests and  the  Worthington  interests  is  traditional. 
We've  never  crowded  each  other.  Maybe  the  young 
man  doesn't  understand." 

"You'll  find  he  understands  perfectly,"  said  Hy- 
ram. 

"He  couldn't  be  so  foolish.  His  concern  is  in  no 
condition  to  take  on  a  war.  Man,  he  just  bought  the 
Cumberland  Corporation,  watered  to  the  limit  and 
operated  for  years  as  a  stock- jobbing  outfit.  It's 
rotten.  It  would  take  you  and  me  a  couple  of  years 
to  untangle  it." 

"He'll  buy  anything  that's  for  sale,"  said  Hy- 
ram. 

"I'm  going  to  see  him — now." 

"I'll  be  interested,"  said  Hyram,  "to  hear  the  re- 
sult." 

Peter  C.  Woodbury  arrived  at  his  nephew's  ofRce 
in  the  early  afternoon  to  be  received  coldly,  almost 
churlishly,  for  Woodbury  Worthington  hated  his 
uncle  for  that  letter  which  Hyram  had  permitted 
him  to  read — ^that  letter  which  rankled,  which  con- 
tinued to  recur  to  him  with  its  alarming  suggestions, 
and  its  blistering  scorn. 
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"This,"  said  Peter  C,  "is  a  business  call.'' 

"Exactly,"  said  Woodbury  with  youthful  arro- 
gance. "There  haven't  been  many  family  calls  of 
late,  have  there?" 

The  older  man  gripped  his  temper,  determined 
to  find  a  peaceful  way  if  possible. 

"Woodbury,"  he  said,  "friendship  between  your 
company  and  mine  has  been  a  traditional  policy  of 
both.  It  was  maintained  by  my  father,  by  your 
father  and  by  Hyram  Bond — at  any  expense.  We 
agreed  upon  our  respective  fields  of  influence  and 
never  invaded  each  other's  territory." 

"Times,"  said  Woodbury  with  a  trace  of  flip- 
pancy, "are  changing." 

"Changing,  indeed,"  said  Peter  C.  "The  point  I 
wish  to  make  is  that  Green  River  is  on  my  side  of 
the  line." 

"Was,"  said  Woodbury  provocatively. 

Peter  C.'s  choler  began  to  rise.  "I  have  come  here 
in  a  reasonable  spirit,"  he  said.  "For  reasons  which 
any  sensible  man  would  recognize  I  am  trying  to 
come  to  accord  with  you.  But  if  you  will  not  be  rea- 
sonable  "      He  paused  on  the  threshold  of   a 

threat. 

"Then  what?"  asked  Woodbury  exasperatingly. 

"Then,"  said  his  uncle,  "you'll  find  me  on  your 
back." 

"I,"  said  Woodbury  incisively,  "am  going  to  run 
my  business  as  I  see  fit.  I've  made  my  plans  and  I 
propose  to  see  them  through." 
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"Including  Green  River?" 

"Including  Green  River,"  said  Woodbury. 

"Then,  young  man,  we  lock  horns." 

Woodbury  got  up  from  his  seat ;  he  was  trembling 
— trembling  with  rage  and  hatred.  His  self-control, 
never  of  the  most  stable,  was  toppling  from  its  foun- 
dations and  when  he  spoke  his  voice  was  shrill,  un- 
controlled, remindful  of  his  mother's. 

"That's  what  I  want,"  he  cried.  "That's  what  I've 
been  getting  ready  for." 

"You  young  fool,"  Peter  C.  said,  more  in  dis- 
gust than  in  anger.  "Did  you  ever  see  what  hap- 
pens to  a  rotten  log  when  a  man  kicks  it?" 

Woodbury  strove  for  dignity;  struggled  for  an 
impressive  bearing  worthy  of  so  important  a  figure 
as  himself,  but  he  was  neither  dignified  nor  im- 
pressive. 

"Get  out  of  my  office,"  he  blustered.  "I'll  show 
you.  I'll  teach  you  to  write  letters  about  me.  I'll 
give  you' all  the  fighting  you  want."  His  voice  be- 
came shriller,  his  hands  twitched,  his  face  worked 
unpleasantly.  "I'll  smash  you!  I'll  smash  you  if 
I  have  to  wreck  both  of  us  doing  it.  Now  get  out. 
Get  out  of  my  office." 

Peter  C.  moved  to  the  door  but  paused  before  he 
left  the  room  and  eyed  his  nephew  in  the  dour,  im- 
movable way  so  characteristic  of  him. 

"Two  generations  from  shirt-sleeves  to  shirt- 
sleeves," he  said,  and  shut  the  door  after  him  noisily. 


C  HAPTER    XXVI 

At  Ti^rES  Hyram  discussed  affairs  with  Lillian  as 
though  she  were  a  man,  and  Lillian's  observations 
were  not  without  perception. 

"He's  spraddling  all  over  the  state,"  Hyram  said 
one  day  when  news  of  a  fresh  amalgamation  of 
Woodbury's  was  brought  to  him.  "He's  no  idea  of 
buUding.  See,  now !  He's  bought  this  Delorme  Com- 
pany which  stands  off  by  itself.  Nothing  to  connect 
with.  And  paid  a  foolish  price.  I  could  have  had  it 
for  half  a  milhon  less,  but  I  wouldn't  touch  it.  It 
doesn't  belong." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  Lillian,  "he's  unwise  to 
spread  himself  so  thin,  especially  if  Peter  C.  Wood- 
bury is  so  angry  with  him.  It's  easier  to  burst 
through  a  sheet  of  paper  than  a  stone  wall." 

"Exactly.  You've  got  brains,  my  dear.  Lucky 
my  son  married  you.  Peter  C.  will  set  up  his  batter- 
ing ram  and  go  to  work.  Then  we'll  see."  He  grunted 
and  thumped  the  ground  with  his  massive  cudgel  of 
a  cane.  "I  doubt  if  even  Peter  C.  could  shake  the 
masonry  I  built.  He  might  dent  it,  but  he  couldn't 
shake  it.    I  built  solidly." 

"Woodbury  must  be  borrowing  enormous  sums  of 
money,"  said  LiUian. 
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"There's  where  Peter  C.  will  hurt  him  worst.  In- 
fluence with  the  bankers  and  the  credit  world.  .  .  . 
It'll  be  coming  down  around  his  ears." 

"And  yet,"  said  Lillian,  "much  as  you  resent  his 
treatment  of  you,  you  won't  be  happy  to  see  the 
Worthington  properties  wrecked.  You  can't  sit  still 
and  see  this  great  thing  ruined  that  was  built  out 
of  your  dreams  and  into  which  you  put  your  life. 
No,  no,  Father,  you  can't  sit  there  and  pretend  to 
me  it  will  give  you  satisfaction." 

"The  day  he  goes  bankrupt,"  said  Hyram,  "I'll 
celebrate." 

But  if  the  danger  which  threatened  Woodbury 
gave  him  pleasure,  he  exhibited  it  in  contradictory 
manners.  Daily  he  became  more  morose,  quicker  to 
savage  rejoinder,  sinking  into  grim  reveries  with 
hooded  eyes  peering  at  distant  horizons. 

"You  can  see  it  crumbling.  There  are  ragged 
cracks  in  the  walls,"  he  growled,  "and  next  the  pub- 
lic will  be  howling  around  his  ears.  That's  what 
comes  of  selling  stock  in  the  market.  The  young 
fool's  squirming  now.  Money's  getting  tight.  In- 
experience and  vanity."  He  glared  about  him  with 
somberly  glowing  eyes,  eyes  of  living  coal.  "Why 
couldn't  he  have  waited !    I'd  have  taught  him." 

"But  would  you.  Father.?"  asked  Lillian.  "Weren't 
you  rather  hard  on  him.?" 

"No."  The  answer  was  explosive. 

"You  never,"  said  Lillian,  "could  be  anything  but 
an  autocrat." 
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"He  could  have  learned  by  observing."  Hyram 
arose,  clearing  his  throat  noisily.  It  was  as  if  some 
bear  growled  ominously.  "Mark  my  word,  next  he'll 
be  getting  out  of  the  straight  road.  To-day  there  is 
talk  of  Federal  investigations  and  if  he  smashes 
there'll  be  state  Grand  Juries.  Peter  C.  is  cuffing 
the  life  out  of  him." 

It  was  true;  the  alarmed  world  rang  with  sav- 
age accusations,  with  demands  for  action  of  some 
sort  to  protect  investors,  and  with  yowlings  for 
young  Woodbury's  blood. 

It  was  a  repetition  of  the  New  Haven  disaster  of  a 
few  years  before;  deriving  from  causes  almost  iden- 
tical, from  an  orgy  of  ill-considered  expansion,  the 
paying  of  absurd,  even  dishonest  prices  for  acquisi- 
tions, and  from  the  turgid,  flaunting  egocentricity 
of  one  ill-balanced  man.  It  came  because  Woodbury 
cast  overboard  such  charts  and  aids  to  navigation  as 
Hyram  Bond  had  kept  ready  in  his  pilot  house  for 
half  a  century;  because  those  stable  policies  were 
a  constant  irritant  and  reminder  to  the  boy  of  an- 
other's greatness.  Even  when  Woodbury's  judgment 
directed  him  to  abide  by  a  decision  of  Hyram's,  his 
vanity  compelled  him  to  disregard  it.  It  was  a  spe- 
cies of  revenge ;  from  every  breaking  of  one  of  Hy- 
ram's laws  Woodbury  derived  a  malign  satisfaction 
as  if  he  had  somehow  affronted  the  old  man  in  per- 
son. 

Directors  rebelled  in  panic;  stockholders  went  to 
the  courts;  Federal  and  state  Grand  Juries  threat- 
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ened.  There  was  no  strength,  no  reliability,  no  re- 
ality in  Woodbury  to  meet  this  condition  of  havoc. 
His  neurotic  energy  could  function  only  in  the  sun- 
shine before  an  applauding  public.  Courage  to  meet 
and  confront  adversity  did  not  reside  in  him — nor 
the  knowledge  which  comes  of  experience.  He  took 
to  his  bed  and  malingered,  not  equipped  with  the 
armament  to  meet  and  fight  the  lamentable  facts. 

Executives  came  frantic  to  his  door  only  to  be  de- 
nied admission. 

"Mr.  Worthington  is  too  ill  to  see  anyone,"  was 
the  answer  given;  while  Woodbury  cowered  in  his 
bed,  not  actually  ill  of  body  but  so  fevered  of  soul 
that  it  amounted  to  disease.  He  tossed  and  enter- 
tained nightmares;  meditated  suicide,  but  had  not 
the  fortitude  to  act.  An  ostrich.  A  small  boy  hiding 
his  head  under  the  bed  covers. 

One  man,  bolder  than  the  rest,  forced  a  way  to  his 
room. 

"Mr.  Woodbury,"  he  said,  "you  can't  lie  here. 
You  must  face  things." 

"I'm  a  sick  man,"  Woodbury  rejoined  in  what 
amounted  to  a  whimper.  "My  nerves!  I  can't  en- 
dure to  talk  to  anyone.    I  must  be  left  alone." 

"You  can  shut  yourself  away  from  your  em- 
ployees, Mr.  Woodbury,  and  from  your  stockholders 
and  your  creditors — but  you  can't  shut  yourself 
away  from  an  officer  with  a  warrant,"  said  the  man. 

"Warrant!"  Woodbury's  hands  twitched  upon 
the  coverlet. 
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"Mellen  went  to  Atlanta,"  said  the  voice,  inex- 
orable in  its  desperation.  "If  you  don't  want  to  fol- 
low him,  come  out  of  here  and  do  something.  You'll 
be  indicted  before  the  week  is  out." 

Indicted!  Prison!  That  vision  rose  before  him 
as  some  ghastly  specter  before  which  any  tenuous 
self-control  still  remaining  to  him  disintegrated  and 
vanished.  It  was  no  pleasant  sight  to  see;  a  terri- 
fied, twitching,  mouthing,  jibbering  creature  who 
cared  not  who  witnessed  such  shamefulness. 

"I'll  come.  I'll  get  up.  I'll  do  anything.  .  .  . 
They  mustn't  do  that !  I  won't  go  to  prison.  I  tell 
you,  I  won't,  I  won't."  He  sat  erect,  his  fingers 
clutching  and  unclutching  themselves  upon  the  bed- 
clothes. "Where  are  my  lawyers.?  What  are  they 
doing.?  What  am  I  paying  them  for.?"  Then  he 
cowered.  "You — you  don't  think  they  will  send  me 
to  prison.?" 

The  man  turned,  disgusted,  and  left  the  room. 

Woodbury  dragged  himself  from  bed  and  dressed ; 
then,  desperate,  disheveled,  clutching  shamelessly  at 
any  straw,  his  troubled  mind  turned  to  the  one 
source  from  which  some  succor  might  come.  Hyram 
Bond!  Hef  had  been  reared  in  the  tradition  of  Hy- 
ram Bond — in  an  atmosphere  which  credited  Hyram 
with  infallibility,  almost  omnipotence.  Hyram  Bond 
could  do  something.  Hyram  Bond  could  save  him! 
In  this  he  could  not  see  the  shame.  He  was  a  youth 
frightened  by  the  results  of  his  own  actions,  who 
rushed  in  panic  to  the  one  visible,  stable  rock  which 
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promised  safety.  It  was  his  only  hope — ^to  appeal 
to  the  man  he  had  resented  from  childhood,  whom 
he  had  insulted,  cast  aside,  and  attempted  to  break. 
To  escape  from  this  terror  of  prison  bars  he  would 
have  crept  on  hands  and  knees  through  any  gutter. 
A  poor  deflated,  neurotic  creature,  blamable,  but 
nevertheless  pitiable;  to  be  scorned,  perhaps,  but 
also,  to  such  men  as  were  capable  of  reflecting  upon 
him  with  impartial  mind,  to  be  in  some  measure  con- 
doned.   A  sparrow  in  an  eagle's  nest! 

He  summoned  his  car  and  sat  inside  with  drawn 
curtains,  afraid  to  let  his  face  be  seen  as  he  passed 
through  the  streets  of  the  town  in  which  he  had 
been  born;  in  which  his  grandfather  had  deserved 
and  received  every  honor. 

"To  the  Bond  farm,"  he  said  to  his  chauffeur. 
"Fast — drive  fast." 

Hyram  Bond  sat  in  his  great  chair  under  the  elm, 
motionless,  absent  in  memories.  He  was  thinking  of 
Libby  Bell !  When  had  he  thought  last  of  that  sweet- 
heart of  his  young  manhood?  He  did  not  know,  but 
now  he  dreamed.  In  this  reverie  he  abolished  his 
disappointment  and  his  defeats ;  even  fate  which  had 
shocked  him  by  its  superiority  to  his  will  was  not 
a  victor.  He  had  loved  Libby  Bell,  and  now  he  re- 
called the  feeling  of  it  poignantly — the  romance,  the 
fierceness  of  his  craving  for  her.  Now  he  was  dream- 
ing through  the  years  with  this  girl,  his  wife.  He 
had  married  Libby,  she  was  in  his  home,  his  con- 
stant, familiar,  loving  companion. 
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His  daughter-in-law,  who  had  been  reading  to  him, 
heard  him  sigh,  and  saw  a  look  in  those  old  eagle- 
eyes  which  was  strange  to  her,  melancholy,  gentle. 
He  was  visioning  happiness,  the  sort  of  happiness  he 
had  imagined  at  thirty  to  be  possible  and  which 
Libby  Bell  would  have  bestowed  upon  him. 

Then  Bessie,  grown  stout  now,  suffering  in  the 
night  from  shortness  of  breath,  mild,  grandmotherly, 
came  down  the  steps  and  advanced  not  lightly  across 
the  grass.  Lillian  saw  Hyram  lift  his  massive  head 
suddenly  to  stare  at  his  wife  as  if  she  were  some 
stranger,  some  astounding  phenomenon.  He  scowled, 
set  his  teeth,  glared.  But  the  glare  faded  into  a 
strange  expression  of  perplexity.  It  was  Bessie, 
his  wife.  It  was  not  Libby  Bell.  What  then !  His 
eyes  followed  her,  asking  a  question  which  he  did  not 
quite  put  into  definite  thought.  What,  then,  of  Bes- 
sie !  If  he  had  married  Libby,  there  would  have  been 
no  Bessie.  Possession  of  one  meant  lack  of  the  other. 
It  troubled  him,  filled  him  with  unease. 

Bessie  drew  nearer  and  lowered  herself  into  the 
chair  at  his  side. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  he  demanded.  "You  have 
been  gone  a  long  time.  Why  have  you  been  gone 
so  long?" 

"Lillian  was  reading  to  you,"  she  said.  "I  didn't 
think  you  would  need  me,  Hyram.  I've  only  been 
gone  twenty  minutes." 

She  didn't  think  he  would  need  her!  His  giant 
hand  with  its  great,  swollen  veins  and  visible  cords, 
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closed  and  unclosed  on  the  arm  of  his  chair.  .  .  . 
Libby  Bell.  .  .  .  Bessie.  .  .  .  He  bent  forward, 
leaning  upon  his  elbows  to  stare  at  her. 

"What  is  it,  Hyram?  What  is  the  matter?"  she 
asked  apprehensively. 

It  was  at  that  moment  he  might  have  spoken, 
might  have  made  some  discovery  important  to  him 
and  to  her,  but  before  he  found  the  words,  or  even 
came  to  the  thought,  a  motor  car  swung  up  the  drive- 
way and  stopped.  From  it  alighted  Woodbury 
Worthington,  who  stood  as  though  bewildered,  star- 
ing about  him  with  hunted  eyes. 

The  old  man  stiffened;  every  muscle  in  his  mag- 
nificent old  body  seemed  to  swell  as  he  leaned  for- 
ward, head  outthrust,  and  glared  at  the  young  man. 
Lillian's  lips  parted  in  alarm  as  she  saw  the  expres- 
sion of  savage  hatred  which  distorted  his  face. 

"Father!"  she  exclaimed. 

"Be  still,"  said  Hyram  in  a  terrible  voice — and 
then  he  sat,  as  one  carven  from  stone,  awaiting  Wood- 
bury's advance. 

The  young  man  came  forward,  unsteadily,  limp- 
ing, fingers  opening  and  shutting,  hands  twitching 
at  the  wrists.  His  eyes  wandered,  could  not  meet  any 
pair  of  eyes  then  fixed  upon  him,  but  still  his  feet 
dragged  him  onward  until  he  stood  before  the  chair 
in  which  Hyram  crouched.  He  wetted  his  lips,  swal- 
lowing, struggling  blindly  to  hold  in  check  the  hys- 
teria which  effervesced  within  him. 

"Hyram!"  he  cried.    "Hyram!" 
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"The  name,"  said  Hyram,  "is  Bond.  Do  you  tliink 
I  permit  familiarities  from  every  whippersnapper?" 

"Help  me,'*  said  Woodbury.  "Help  me !  They're 
threatening  to  send  me  to  prison.  I — you  can  do 
sometliing.  Won't  you — won't  you  help  me  out  of 
this.^" 

Hyram's  face  was  younger,  younger  by  ten  years. 
His  shoulders  straightened  themselves,  sardonic 
curves  bent  the  lips  under  his  white  mustache. 

"Prison !"  He  snorted.  "They  don't  confine  your 
sort  in  prison."  His  voice  was  like  rocks  grinding 
together.    "You  think  of  some  other  institution." 

A  new  terror  peered  starkly  from  Woodbury's 
eyes.  "I'm  not  crazy,"  he  said  shrilly.  "I'm  only 
nervous.    I  can't  bear  all  this." 

He  came  a  step  nearer  and  made  as  if  he  would 
paw  at  Hyram's  hand,  but  the  old  man  thrust  him 
off  so  that  he  staggered  and  stood  swaying. 

"Get  off  my  farm,"  Hyram  said  grimly. 

"No.  .  .  .  You  mustn't  send  me  away.  Think — 
think  of  grandfather.  You  were  grandfather's 
friend.  He  wouldn't  see  me  go  to  prison.  .  •  .  For 
grandfather's  sake!" 

"Hyram,"  said  Bessie  softly. 

"Be  still,"  said  Hyram.  And  then :  "So  I've  my 
uses  after  aU — the  old  hat  on  the  rubbish  heap !  Help 
you!"    He  snorted  again. 

"You — you  don't  want  to  see  a  Worthington  in 
prison,"  Woodbury  cried  hysterically.  "You — ^it 
was  you  who  did  it  all.    You  made  my  grandfather. 
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You  created  the  business.  I  was  wrong.  I  should 
never  have — ^let  you  go."  He  was  groveling,  and 
Hyram  could  not  endure  to  see  the  soul  of  any  human 
being  in  so  unsightly  a  posture ;  it  embarrassed  him, 
made  him  ashamed.  "Come  back  now.  You  must 
come  back.  Nobody  can  do  anything  but  you.  I'll 
do  anything.    I'll  give  you  anything." 

"Do  you  think,"  growled  Hyram,  "I  would  take 
a  crust  from  you?" 

Then  Woodbury  struck  a  note,  not  adroitly,  but 
by  chance,  a  note  which  rang  and  reverberated  down 
the  avenue  of  Hyram's  mind. 

The  business !  His  business ;  his  head,  the  master- 
piece he  had  spent  a  lifetime  in  constructing !  Bank- 
rupt! To  be  laughed  at,  sneered  at,  spoken  of  as 
one  speaks  of  an  absconding  creditor !  Suddenly  he 
was  upon  his  feet,  gigantic,  portentous,  full  of  grim, 
savage  strength  and  purpose.  The  women  saw  a  glow 
in  his  eyes,  an  eagerness  upon  his  lined  old  face. 
His  chin  was  high,  and  the  call  to  battle  was  in  his 
ears.  No  more  armchair;  no  more  slippers  in  the 
sun.  Action  again  and  conflict  and  the  clashing  of 
powers !    Rescue  from  oblivion ! 

He  jerked  his  thumb  toward  the  motor  car.  "Get 
in,"  he  said. 

"You're  coming?    You'll  come  back?" 

"Be  still,"  said  Hyram. 

So  they  rode  to  town  together,  Hyram  still  as 
some  boulder  upon  a  mountainside;  Woodbury 
twitching,  not  daring  to  speak. 
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"The  office,"  said  Hyram,  and  at  last  they  stopped 
at  that  door  through  which  he  had  passed,  humili- 
ated, two  years  before.  He  strode  in,  the  young  man 
at  his  heels,  and  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  huge 
outer  room,  confused  now,  a  machine  out  of  repair, 
and  let  liis  eyes  pass  once  over  the  clerks  and  stenog- 
raphers at  their  desks. 

''Get  to  work,"  he  said  harshly.  "Nonsense  is  over 
with." 

Down  the  aisle  he  strode  to  his  own  office  and 
tlirust  open  the  door.  Woodbury  would  have  fol- 
lowed, but  Hyram  waved  him  back  peremptorily. 
"Clear  out,"  he  said.  And  then  he  was  in  the  midst 
of  things.  Stenographers  came  scurrying  at  his  sum- 
mons; telegrams  were  dictated,  letters,  telephone 
messages  dispatched. 

"Call  a  meeting  of  the  directors.  Notify  Boston 
and  New  York  newspapers  I  am  in  charge.  Send 
copies  of  this  wire  to  So-and-so  and  So-and-so  and 
So-and-so.  Send  McLean  here.  Get  Peter  C.  Wood- 
bury on  the  phone."  Orders  crackled  from  his  lips 
in  constant  dynamic  procession. 

Where  had  been  frenzy  now  was  steadUy  directed 
energy ;  a  headless  thing  became  endowed  .with  such 
a  capable  intelligence  as  seldom  has  been  at  hand 
in  such  circumstances — an  intelHgence  with  a  seeing 
eye  to  perceive  what  required  to  be  done  and  what 
was  superfluous.  Vital,  throbbing,  driving  force 
seemed  to  radiate  from  that  office  occupied  by  Hy- 
ram Bond. 
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There  followed  an  astounding  week.  It  commenced 
in  the  morning  when  the  newspapers  of  the  nation  an- 
nounced that  the  old  grizzly  had  been  drawn  from 
his  den.  Hyram  grunted  with  grim  humor  at  this 
epithet — and  was  proud  of  it.  The  Old  Grizzly! 
Well,  he  would  teach  them  that  something  more  than 
a  roar  was  left  in  him;  that  there  remained  claws 
and  massive  muscles  and  a  savagely  ruthless  cour- 
age. 

"What  do  you  want.?"  was  the  question  which 
came  from  near  and  far,  from  frantic  men  to  whom 
his  emergence  meant  sudden  hope.  "What  do  you 
want?" 

"Time,"  he  replied  arrogantly,  "time,  and  more 
time.  Hands  off.   Give  me  time  to  move." 


CHAPTER    XXVII 

The  first  step  was  to  establish  some  species  of  con- 
fidence; to  quell  the  panic  and  to  bring  the  minds 
of  men  to  a  state  of  reason.  Hyram  Bond  held  power 
without  authority,  therefore  it  became  essential  to 
hold  meetings  of  stockholders,  of  boards  of  directors 
— harassed,  worried  creatures,  sullen  and  demanding 
creditors  to  be  quelled  or  cajoled  or  bullied  accord- 
ing to  the  need. 

"I  will  not  be  hampered,"  he  told  his  directors 
in  meeting.  "I  ask  no  permissions  and  answer  no 
questions.  Pass  a  resolution  giving  me  absolute  au- 
thority." 

"But  we  are  responsible.  Under  the  law  we  are 
responsible,"  objected  an  official. 

"You  are  nothing,"  said  Hyram  fiercely.  "If 
you're  afraid — resign.  I'll  elect  office  boys  in  your 
places.    They  can  run  errands." 

He  spared  no  man's  vanity,  bent  to  no  man's  de- 
sires, but  forged  straight  ahead  like  some  charging 
grizzly.  And  they  all  gave  way  before  him;  first, 
because  he  had  a  plan  and  courage  to  carry  it  out 
— courage  and  a  tremendous  force;  second,  because 
the  public  was  with  him,  behind  him.  To  the  public 
who  were  not  personally  interested  in  the  matter  it 
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was  a  great  spectacle — this  emergence  of  the  old 
grizzly  from  retirement  to  fight  so  great  a  fight. 
They  cheered  him  on,  but  he  cared  as  little  for  their 
enthusiasm  as  he  would  have  cared  for  their  oppo- 
sition. 

"Call  off  your  dog,''  he  wired  Peter  C.  Wood- 
bury. 

To  which  Peter  C.  replied,  "What  about  the  cub?" 

This  question  Hyram  answered  not  by  words,  but 
by  act.  He  dispatched  a  messenger  to  the  Worthing- 
ton  house  where  Woodbury  hid  under  pretense  of 
nervous  breakdown.  "Tell  him  to  come  to  the  office," 
said  Hyram.    "If  he  malingers,  carry  him  here." 

The  young  man  came,  limping  into  the  room  at 
no  pains  now  to  conceal  his  infirmity — perhaps  even 
glad  of  it  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  because  of  the 
pity  it  might  arouse.  He  stood  before  the  huge  old 
man,  divested  now  of  flamboyant  posturings,  fright- 
ened, so  harassed  and  jostled  by  events  that  he  could 
not  even  be  resentful. 

"You  sent  for  me?"  he  asked. 

"Sign  these !"  said  Hyram,  pushing  papers  toward 
the  young  man. 

"What  are  they?" 

"First,  your  resignation.  Second,  a  transfer  of 
your  holdings  to  me  as  trustee." 

"You're  going  to  strip  me?" 

"You've  stripped  yourself,"  Hyram  said  grimly. 
'^At  this  moment  the  company  is  bankrupt." 

"But— but  how  shall  I  live?" 
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"Fve  no  time  to  think  of  that  now.     Sign." 

So  Woodbury  signed  and  word  of  the  fact  was 
sent  to  Peter  C,  who  replied  succinctly,  "I'm  satis- 
fied." 

This  was  the  first  great  forward  movement  toward 
solid  ground;  the  reestablishment  of  traditional 
friendship  with  the  Woodbury  interests  and  the  re- 
moval of  their  opposition.  Next  Hyram  found  time 
to  call  in  various  persons  of  authority  and  influence. 

"Is  it  more  important  to  save  the  money  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  and  little  investors— or  to  send 
a  man  to  jail.^"  he  asked. 

"If  this  company  goes  to  the  wall,  it  will  cause 
terrible  suffering.  Hundreds  of  families  will  be  re- 
duced to  poverty." 

"Then  see  to  it  criminal  proceedings  against 
Woodbury  Worthington  are  dropped.  The  cub  is 
spanked.  I  won't  have  him  killed — for  liis  grand- 
father's sake." 

He  could  thus  arrogantly  state  his  will  to  the 
commonwealth  itself,  and  because  money  is  ofttimes 
more  important  than  strict  justice,  his  will  prevailed. 
Indictments,  warrants,  criminal  prosecutions  were 
abated — and  for  the  first  time  in  months  Woodbury 
Wortliington  slept  of  nights. 

To  creditors,  to  bankers  his  cry  always  was  the 
same :  "Time.    Time !    Don't  crowd.    Give  me  time." 

But  bankers  are  not  moved  by  sentiment,  nor  by 
admiration  for  the  titanic  endeavors  of  any  man. 
There  came  to  Hvram  from  the  financial  world  a 
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man  who  demanded  what  security  he  could  give  in 
exchange  for  time. 

"Time,"  he  repHed.  "Time,  and  more  time.  Hands 
off.    Give  me  time  to  move. 

"My  word,"  said  Hyram  arrogantly,  "or  go  to 
the  devil." 

But  there  were  great  bankers  to  be  protected  and 
placated,  and  Hyram's  word,  no  matter  how  they 
might  regard  it  as  men,  was  not  sufficient  for  them 
as  trustees  of  the  money  of  the  public.  To  them  Hy- 
ram went  privately,  they  sitting  around  a  table,  he 
standing  at  the  end  of  it  ready  to  pound  with  those 
bear's  paws  of  his  at  any  sign  of  opposition  or  an- 
tagonism. One  would  have  thought  they  were  asking 
a  favor  and  he  granting  it,  and  when  he  was  gone 
they  looked  at  each  other,  smiling  somewhat,  but  ad- 
miring altogether. 

"Old  Grizzly!"  they  said.  "Things  will  get  them- 
selves done,  and  we  will  come  well  out  of  this." 

But  before  they  took  this  view  Hyram  did  a  no- 
table thing. 

"Security !  You  demand  security !"  He  glowered 
at  them.  "You  let  yourselves  be  drawn  into  the 
wildcat  schemes  of  a  young  spriggins  and  then  come 
asking  for  security.  What  was  required  here  was 
a  little  intelligence  in  the  first  place."  Then  he  threw 
upon  the  table  a  certain  list  enumerating  securities 
in  the  way  of  bonds  and  stocks  to  the  amount  of  the 
twenty-odd  millions  of  dollars  which  had  come  Hy- 
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ram's  way  in  the  course  of  the  years.  "Mine,"  he 
said.  "Is  it  good  collateral?" 

"Excellent.    Gilt  edged." 

"There's  what  security  will  have  to  satisfy  you." 

"Do  you  mean,"  asked  an  astounded  banker,  "that 
you  are  going  to  pledge  your  personal  fortune  to  try 
to  extricate  Woodbury  Worthington  from  this 
mess?" 

"Woodbury  Worthington  is  through — forever," 
said  Hyram  grimly.  "What  I'm  extricating  is  what 
I  created.  I'd  pledge  two  fortunes  if  they  were  mine." 
He  stood  glowering  at  them  from  his  great  height, 
hostile,  overbearing,  imposing  as  an  embodiment 
of  will  and  force.  "What  is  money?"  he  sneered. 
"I  created  a  thing.  Do  I  care  if  it  was  mine  or 
another's?  Not  the  ownership  but  the  thing  was 
worth  my  while.  I  made  it;  if  money  will  save  it, 
there  is  money." 

So  he  stemmed  the  freshet  at  this  point.  It  was 
the  most  perilous.  He  held  together  the  racked 
structure  for  that  week,  and  the  worst  was  past — 
but  salvation  was  not  assured.  What  he  had  gained 
was  time !  and  now  with  time  at  his  disposal  he  lab- 
ored day  and  night,  tirelessly,  driving  others  as  re- 
lentlessly as  he  drove  himself — and  men  said  he  grew 
younger  under  the  tremendous  outlay  of  energy.  He 
spared  no  man,  concerned  himself  with  no  individual, 
but  only  with  what  was  required  by  this  threatened 
masterpiece  of  his.  He  cut,  slashed,  repaired.  Ines- 
sential companies  purchased  at  exorbitant  prices  he 
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forced  back  upon  the  sellers;  by  bullying,  if  that 
served ;  by  court  action,  if  that  seemed  best ;  by  play- 
ing Peter  against  Paul,  if  that  course  promised  re- 
sults. It  was  centrifugal  action,  a  throwing  off  of 
adscititious  encumbrances  at  the  outer  rim  and  a 
condensation  at  the  heart. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  debacle  was  Woodbury 
Worthington's  obsession  with  mere  bigness.  He  had 
bought  for  exorbitant  sums  corporations  which  had 
been  deliberately  overcapitalized  and  which  had  been 
operated,  not  to  produce  something  of  value  to  the 
world,  but  to  be  operated  upon  the  Stock  Exchange. 
These  concerns  Hyram  surveyed  with  seeing  eye. 
Nothing  could  be  made  of  them,  and  they  sucked  the 
blood  from  the  central  heart.  The  greater  part  of 
these  companies  had  been  paid  for  by  Woodbury  by 
an  exchange  of  securities,  shares  of  the  Worthington 
Company  for  shares  in  the  company  to  be  acquired — 
or  with  bonds  chargeable  upon  the  whole.  Preferred 
stock  or  bonds.  The  interest  requirements  of  these 
obligations  were  enormous. 

In  this  matter  Hyram  moved  slowly,  collecting 
facts  and  evidence  before  he  acted.  With  facts  and 
surveys  before  him  he  called  in  the  first  of  these  ven- 
dors, a  certain  Walter  H.  Pringle  who  had  sold  to 
Woodbury  the  Pringle  Power  and  Light  Company 
for  some  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars. 

"Pringle,"  said  Hyram  without  preface,  "you  un- 
loaded your  concern  on  us  for  twenty-five  millions. 
My  surveys  show  your  physical  assets  never  reached 
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a  value  of  fifteen  millions.  You  took  our  bonds  in 
exchange." 

"I  sold  at  a  fair  valuation,"  said  Pringle  pom- 
pously. 

"I'm  going  to  sell  back  to  you  at  a  fair  valuation," 
Hyram  said.  "Your  company  never  belonged  in  our 
system.  I  don't  want  it.  You  are  going  to  take  your 
company  back  and  return  our  bonds." 

"Not  likely,"  said  Pringle. 

"In  addition  to  interest  charges,"  said  Hyram, 
"your  company  runs  at  a  loss.  It  is  inefficient.  Will 
you  take  your  outfit  back — or  ten  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar? 

"I  am  the  underlying  security,"  added  Hyram  ar- 
rogantly. "I  represent  creditors,  stockholders  and 
bondholders  with  unlimited  authority.  Deal  vrith  me 
to-day,  or  to-morrow  I  repudiate  the  purchase,  throw 
the  entire  matter  into  the  courts — and  give  the  facts 
to  the  public.  Think  it  over,  Pringle,  and  tliink 
quickly.  Your  hands  are  dirty.  There  are  three 
issues  of  bonds.  Yours  are  of  the  third  issue.  I'm 
sitting  in  the  driver's  seat,  Pringle,  and  I'll  manipu- 
late the  senior  bonds  so  you  don't  get  a  nickel — and 
you  know  I  can  do  it.  I  give  you  ten  minutes  to 
decide." 

Pringle  decided.  Others  decided  in  the  same  fash- 
ion, coerced,  bullied  by  Hyram,  who  used  his  unlim- 
ited powers  ruthlessly.  One  by  one  he  rid  the  Worth- 
ington  Company  of  those  encumbrances  which  young 
Woodbury  had  imposed  upon  it.     Before  the  year 
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was  done  he  had  reduced  the  fixed  charges  for  inter- 
est and  preferred  dividends  alone  by  a  sum  which 
would  amount  to  three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
annually.    He  was  seeing  daylight  ahead. 

He  cut  and  slashed  and  pared.  Stopping  the  leaks 
was  his  primary  object  in  the  beginning;  ridding 
himself  of  those  companies  which  showed  red  ink 
upon  their  ledgers.  It  was  a  gigantic  if  ruthless 
operation,  not  bloodless  by  any  means,  but  removing 
malignant  growths  which  sapped  vitality  and  made 
impossible  any  vigor  or  health. 

During  this  year  he  traveled  much  from  city  to 
city,  village  to  village,  inspecting  plants,  imposing 
his  will  upon  executives. 

"You  are  here  to  make  money,"  he  said  again  and 
again.  "It  is  not  enough  to  stop  waste.  That  is 
negative.  Money  is  only  to  be  made  by  production. 
I  want  results.  Give  them  to  me  and  give  them  to  me 
quickly — or  somebody  else  will  be  in  this  job." 

In  these  days  he  had  little  time  for  the  farm  or 
for  his  family.  Neither  rest  nor  sleep  seemed  neces- 
sary to  his  old,  iron  frame,  but  sometimes  of  a  Sab- 
bath afternoon  he  would  find  leisure  to  roam  about 
the  place,  to  chat  with  Lillian,  or  to  demand  insist- 
ently that  Bessie  appear  from  wherever  she  had  hid- 
den herself.  It  was  on  such  an  afternoon  in  April 
of  1928  that  an  ironic  event  befell.  A  date  only  a 
month  later  than  Hyram's  seventy-seventh  birthday, 
which  had  left  him  in  excellent  humor  because  the 
world  had  seen  fit  to  elevate  it  into  an  event  of  na- 
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tional  interest.  Notliing  seemed  to  tranquillize  his 
unquellable,  restless  spirit  so  much  as  some  token 
from  the  outside  world  that  he  was  appreciated,  not 
forgotten,  his  value  perceived  and  his  accomplish- 
ments admired. 

"Xot  that  it  matters,"  he  said  grimly.  "I  know 
what  I  am  and  what  I  have  done." 

Nevertheless,  it  gave  him  pleasure  to  be  called  Old 
Grizzly  and  to  be  referred  to  as  the  last  of  the 
Great  Ones.  He  would  regard  for  long  minutes  some 
portrait  of  him  in  the  public  prints  and  then,  grimly 
jocular,  say,  "Not  the  man  who  drank  two  under 
the  table.  That  boy  is  gone."  That  old  drinking 
bout !  He  referred  to  it  many  times ;  seemed  to  take 
an  especial  pride  in  it.  "There,"  he  would  say,  "is 
a  mark  for  your  son  to  shoot  at." 

"Father  Bond,  my  son  is  no  rowdy,"  Lillian  would 
rejoin. 

"I  was  a  rowdy,"  and  at  tliis  rejoinder  the  hooded 
old  eyes  would  glow. 

But  that  April  event.  Young  Hyram,  his  grand- 
son, growing  more  gigantic  as  shoulders  widened  and 
muscles  increased  his  girth,  came  toward  the  old  man 
with  a  girl  at  his  side.  She  was  slender,  petite,  a  little 
birdlike  and  pert  in  her  carriage,  and,  it  was  easy 
to  see,  very  beautiful  in  young  Hyram's  eyes. 

"Granddad,"  he  said,  "I  want  to  introduce  my 
wife." 

"Married?"  roared  the  old  bear. 

"No,  but  we  shall  be  this  summer." 
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"What's  her  name?" 

"Ehzabeth." 

"Elizabeth  what?" 

"Winston,"  said  young  Hyram. 

"Never  heard  of  her,"  the  old  man  said,  and  glared 
at  her  appraisingly. 

"You  used  to  know  my  grandmother,"  said  the 
girl. 

"Did  I?  And  who  was  your  grandmother?"  He 
spoke  as  if  she  took  some  liberty  in  having  had  a 
grandmother. 

"Her  name  was  Libby  Bell,"  said  the  girl. 

^*I  call  her  Libby,"  said  Young  Hyram,  wagging 
his  head  toward  his  sweetheart.  "She  doesn't  like  it, 
but  that's  what  I  call  her." 

Suddenly  the  old  man  laughed.  He  laughed  aloud, 
a  sort  of  barking,  growling  laugh.  They  stared  at 
him  amazed,  for  how  were  they  to  understand  the 
irony  of  this  event,  and  how  they  stood  before  him, 
not  two  children  in  love,  but  symbols  of  something 
monstrous,  far-reaching,  implacable — of  the  only 
power  which  ever  had  flung  him  into  rout.  They 
stood  for  that  inexorable  fate  which  is  satisfied  only 
with  the  futility  of  mankind. 

Libby  Bell — ^he  had  desired  her,  and  lost  her. 
Libby  Bell's  daughter — ^heiress  to  that  vicarious  ro- 
mance— ^who  was  to  have  married  his  son.  That  over- 
shadowing project  of  his  middle  years,  brought  to 
nothing  by  fate !  In  those  matters  his  will  had  been 
helpless,  his  strivings  the  inadequate  movements  of 
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a  shadow  upon  a  wall.  And  now  this  eccentric  force, 
captious,  reasonless,  had  decreed  that  this  thing 
should  be.  .  .  .  His  blood  and  Libby  Bell's  blood 
united  at  last !   And  he  did  not  care. 

He  looked  over  this  girl  from  top  to  toe,  but  she 
was  able  to  perceive  that  the  old  bear  was  not  inclem- 
ent. He  snorted.  He  thumped  upon  the  ground 
with  his  bludgeon. 

"In  eighteen-eighty-one,"  he  said,  "if  a  girl  had 
walked  down  Main  Street  with  a  skirt  as  short  as 
that — she  wouldn't  have  got  a  block.  We  had  enter- 
prise in  those  days." 

Already  she  was  one  of  the  family;  he  had  ac- 
cepted her,  could  speak  to  her  in  that  manner;  and 
young  Hyram,  comprehending  this  fact,  grinned  in 
his  huge,  inarticulate  w^ay. 

"Come  on,  Libby.  He's  satisfied,"  he  said,  drawing 
her  away. 

Satisfied!  He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  The  fact 
was,  he  was  indifferent.  Let  events  assume  what  pos- 
ture pleased  them ;  it  was  all  one  to  him.  Libby  Bell ! 
WeU,  what  of  it.? 


CHAPTER    XXVIII 

Hyram  drove  other  men  as  he  drove  himself,  but 
his  huge  body,  though  now  in  its  seventy-eighth  year, 
took  kindly  to  this  usage.  He  seemed  younger,  more 
vigorous.  His  mental  vigor  was  astounding  as  his 
physical  endurance ;  and,  as  a  certain  degree  of  sta- 
bility began  to  replace  the  crumbling  of  his  com- 
pany's fabric  and  organization  replaced  chaos,  a 
sort  of  elation  emanated  from  him. 

A  new  spirit  appeared  throughout  the  organiza- 
tion, inspired  in  the  beginning  by  fear  of  the  Old 
Grizzly,  but  ennobling  itself  into  genuine  effort  for 
the  sake  of  accomplishment.  This  was  one  of  Hy- 
ram Bond's  loftiest  achievements. 

"What  are  we  to  do?"  an  executive  from  a  distant 
town  asked. 

"Do?"  Hyram  roared  the  word  at  him.  "You  are 
to  work." 

"But  the  conditions  at  headquarters,  Mr.  Bond. 
They  are  demoralizing." 

"The  conditions  here  are  none  of  your  business. 
Your  job  is  to  produce  and  to  make  the  men  under 
you  produce.   I'll  attend  to  conditions." 

"But  no  one  knows  if  his  job  is  safe." 

Hyram  smashed  his  great  fist  on  the  desk.    "I'll 
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see  to  your  infernal  jobs,"  he  said.  "There's  just 
one  thing  will  hold  them  for  you,  and  that  is  to  earn 
money  for  this  company.  More  kilowatt  hours  of 
electricity  manufactured  and  sold,  more  logs  at  a 
lower  cost,  more  lumber  manufactured  and  piled  and 
sold!  Keep  your  eyes  off  headquarters.  And  re- 
member this :  the  day  is  gone  when  politics  is  a  means 
of  promotion  in  this  company.  No  man  can  bam- 
boozle me.  I  look  to  the  reports.  I  don't  care  what 
you  think  of  me.  Telling  me  I'm  a  great  man  will 
get  you  nowhere.  Nothing  will  get  you  anywhere 
but  production." 

**Yes,  sir,"  said  the  thoroughly  intimidated  man. 

"Repeat  what  I  have  said.    Let  it  be  known." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"You — your  job  is  to  win  back  the  confidence  of 
the  customers  in  your  district.  Give  them  a  dollar 
of  value  for  every  dollar  they  put  into  our  treasury. 
Create  something  and  turn  it  into  cash.  That's  what 
we  need.  If  you  can  do  it,  your  job  is  safe.  If  you 
can't  do  it,  another  man  will  be  in  your  chair.  Leave 
this  nonsense  of  high  finance  to  me.  I'U  take  care 
of  that  if  you  men  earn  money  for  me.  Now  clear 
out  and  get  to  work." 

News  of  Hyram's  frame  of  mind  spread  through 
the  organization,  so  that  now  even  important  officials 
found  it  worth  their  while  to  report  on  minor  achieve- 
ments. 

"Sawyer  Jones  in  Number  Four  mill  cut  so  many 
thousand  feet  of  spruce  in  a  day." 
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"Raise  his  pay  ten  dollars  a  week,"  ordered  Hy- 
ram. 

"Power  Plant  Number  Seven  cut  costs  by  eight 
per  cent  and  raised  production  by  ten  per  cent  last 
month." 

"A  bonus  to  every  man  of  one  week's  wages,"  Hy- 
ram  directed. 

No  beneficial  happening  escaped  his  eye  or  went 
without  reward ;  no  shortcoming  or  malingering  was 
overlooked  or  passed  without  sudden,  ruthless  pun- 
ishment. 

"Results.  Show  me  results  and  you  go  up;  fail 
to  show  results  and  you  go  out."  That  was  his  word, 
and  he  lived  up  to  it  exactly,  honorably,  mercilessly. 
No  man  might  expect  favor  by  reason  of  name  or 
relationship  or  length  of  service ;  no  man  who  demon- 
strated efficiency  was  neglected  by  equally  inevitable 
swift  reward.  It  was  a  hand  of  iron  which  ruled, 
but  an  impartial  and  just  hand.  It  knit  the  organ- 
ization, wrenched  it  into  coherence — and  wrung 
money  from  it. 

As  was  inevitable,  there  had  been  loss,  shrinkage 
in  disposing  of  young  Woodbury's  ill-considered 
purchases,  but  what  remained  became  dense  and  un- 
friable.  The  crumbling  quality  had  been  driven  out 
of  it,  and  cohesion  took  place  to  a  notable  degree — 
notable  not  only  by  Hyram,  but  by  those  men  who 
opened  or  closed  the  gates  of  the  sources  of  credit. 

From  time  to  time,  as  conditions  grew  less  alarm- 
ing, and  as  it  was  apparent  Hyram  Bond  was  mak- 
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ing  headway,  Woodbury  Worthington  sought  inter- 
\'iews  with  him,  but  Hyram  declined  to  see  the  young 
man — no  time  in  such  turmoil  of  labor  to  be  an- 
noyed by  him.  So  Woodbury  prowled  in  a  sort  of 
limbo,  useless  to  himself,  shamed,  divested  of  vanity 
and  all  flamboyance — but  acutely  worried  about  him- 
self and  his  future.  He  was  incapable  of  planning 
for  himself  or  of  initiating.  He  came  and  went  in  a 
furtive  sort  of  way,  dependent  upon  Hyram  for  any 
dollar  which  he  might  have  in  his  purse — but  dubious 
as  to  the  future.  What  was  to  become  of  him?  What 
did  Hyram  propose  for  his  benefit?  This  he  de- 
manded to  know  in  a  lengthy  letter  which  Hyram 
answered  briefly. 

"You  have  nothing.  Not  a  dollar  of  your  own. 
If  you  will  go  to  Europe  and  stay,  I  will  settle  a 
reasonable  annuity  upon  you." 

Strangely,  incomprehensively,  Woodbury  de- 
sired to  see  the  old  man.  It  was  almost  an  obsession 
with  him  to  have  one  last  interview;  it  is  doubtful 
if  he  could  have  stated  a  reason  had  he  been  pressed 
— perhaps  to  express  gratitude,  or  in  some  futile 
effort  to  justify  himself.  He  wanted  to  stand  in  that 
presence  again,  but  Hyram  would  not  tolerate  him, 
could  not  endure  the  sight  or  presence  of  him. 

"Xo,"  he  replied.  "Get  to  Europe  before  I  change 
my  mind." 

Presently  Woodbury  vanished,  almost  stealthily, 
and  when  word  of  it  was  brought  to  Hyram  he  re- 
plied only  with  a  snarl.    There  was  no  condonation 
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in  him  nor  anything  resembling  forgiveness;  only 
bitterness  nursed  and  delighted  in.  The  third  gener- 
ation of  the  Worthington  Dynasty  had  become  a 
pensioner. 

Sometimes,  in  his  few  hours  of  leisure,  of  alone 
with  Lillian,  Hyram  became  almost  garrulous,  al- 
ways upon  the  subject  of  himself.  For  years,  since 
the  death  of  Professor  Witmer,  there  had  been  none 
to  whom  he  could  disclose  himself,  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say  there  had  been  no 
peg  upon  which  he  could  hang  his  searchings  into 
himself  for  his  own  behoof. 

"People  have  not  understood  me,"  he  complained, 
but  he  understood  why;  it  was  because  there  existed 
few,  or  none,  of  his  own  caliber  and  he  was  to  be 
comprehended  only  by  an  equal.  "I  have  been  ac- 
cused of  this  and  that.  They  say  I  have  been  ruth- 
less and  vindictive."  He  snorted.  "When  an  opera- 
tion is  required  it  must  be  done,  and  is  the  surgeon 
vindictive  because  he  cuts.?" 

"But,"  said  Lillian,  "he  uses  anaesthetics." 

"They  are  given  by  an  assistant,"  he  said.  "I  had 
no  assistant.  I  was  alone.  I  was  always  alone.  I 
worked  with  things,  not  with  men.  There  are  defi- 
nite, dependable  laws  which  govern  things.  They  are 
trustworthy.  You  know  how  they  will  react.  But 
men!  You  never  can  tell  about  them.  In  similar 
circumstances  they  will  not  behave  twice  alike. 
Therefore  I  eliminated  them  from  my  calculations  as 
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much  as  possible.  What  I  required  was  certainty  of 
response." 

And  again :  "I  never  harmed  a  man  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  harming  him.  If  people  were  hurt,  it  was  be- 
cause they  impeded  me.    It  was  all  impersonal." 

"But  none  the  less  painful  to  the  individual," 
said  Lillian. 

He  regarded  her  fixedly.  "You  never  had  a  pur- 
pose," he  said,  and  considered  that  a  sufficient  de- 
fense. 

"You  loved  Amassa  Worthington,"  she  said. 

"The  old  gentleman !  One  has  to  be  fond  of  some- 
one. Habit.  After  all,  he  was  an  admirable  muddler, 
concerned  more  with  some  abstract  idea  of  right  and 
wrong  than  with  the  actual  doing  of  any  act."  He 
paused.  "The  test  must  be  results.  How  can  any 
man  judge  if  a  thing  be  right  or  wrong  till  he  sees 
the  result  of  it.  .  .  .  I  was  fond  of  Amassa  Worth- 
ington. He  depended  on  me.  You  grow  fond  of  any- 
thing that  rests  its  whole  existence  on  your  shoul- 
ders." 

He  sat  still  for  a  long  time,  and  then,  old  eyebrows 
closing  down  craggily,  he  said :  "Yet  you  crave  some- 
thing. When  you  are  young  you  crave  something, 
and  when  you  grow  old  you  regret  having  missed 
it." 

"Romance,"  she  suggested. 

"Who  knows  the  name  for  it?  Something  intangi- 
ble. A  woman  must  be  mixed  up  in  it.  Nonsense, 
nothing  but  nonsense — but  man  is  empty  without  it." 
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*'You  have  not  been  empty,"  she  said.  "Where 
has  there  been  a  lovelier  romance  than  your  life  with 
Mother  Bess?" 

He  grunted  and  frowned  at  her.  What  did  she 
know  of  it?  What  did  she  know  of  the  history  of 
their  marriage,  the  reason  for  it,  the  bitter  disap- 
pointment preceding  it.  To-day  he  did  not  desire 
to  think  about  that  thing. 

It  was  in  the  early  summer  of  that  year  that  Bes- 
sie fell  ill,  when  she  did  not  respond  to  the  demand 
of  his  harsh  voice;  when  she  lay  under  the  care  of 
so  many  doctors  and  nurses,  summoned  by  Hyram 
in  sudden  terror,  that  there  was  scarce  room  in  the 
house  for  the  family.  It  seemed  to  paralyze  Hyram. 
No  matter  what  the  need  for  the  demand  he  would 
not  leave  the  farm  but  wandered  up  and  down,  in 
and  out  of  the  house,  up  the  stairs  to  his  wife's  door, 
where  he  would  stand  listening  with  great  face  set 
and  forbidding.  He  could  not  speak  to  her,  for  she 
slipped  from  delirium  to  unconsciousness  and  from 
unconsciousness  to  delirium — and  Hyram  lay  in  wait 
for  every  doctor,  every  specialist,  demanding  some 
tenuous  hope  for  a  happy  termination.  .  .  .  On  a 
night  two  weeks  after  the  inception  of  her  illness, 
at  an  hour  verging  upon  morning,  he  walked,  fully 
clothed  and  thumping  his  great  bludgeon  of  a  cane, 
into  Lillian's  room  and  stood  over  her  bed. 

"Wake  up,"  he  said  harshly. 

"What  is  it.  Father  Bond?    Are  you  iU?" 

"Be  still,"  he  said,  and  continued  to  stand,  mas- 
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sive,  brooding,  somehow  terrible  in  the  darkness.  His 
son's  wife  waited  apprehensively. 

He  was  incapable  of  speaking  in  a  whisper,  of 
lowering  his  voice.  His  sole  method  of  concealing 
emotion  was  to  speak  more  loudly,  more  gruffly,  more 
overbearingly,  and  now,  as  she  listened  to  his  words, 
it  seemed  as  if  he  were  upon  the  borderland  of  some 
tremendous  rage. 

"She  mustn't  go  without  me,"  he  said,  and  one 
might  have  concluded  he  was  taking  Bessie  to  task 
for  such  a  piece  of  independent  conduct  as  dying 
without  his  approval. 

"She  wouldn't  leave  you.  Father,  if  she  could  help 
it.  She  worships  you.  You  must  have  been  very 
good  to  her,  Father  Bond." 

"Good  to  her!  .  .  .  Good  to  her!  .  .  ."  There 
fell  a  profound  silence,  and  then  she  heard  him  mut- 
ter those  words  again  and  again.  "Good  to  her !  .  .  . 
Good  to  her !   .   .   ." 

Then  presently,  as  if  the  words  were  wrenched 
from  him  by  hideous  torture.  "I  loved  her.  For 
nearly  fifty  years  I've  loved  her!  .  .  .  How  was  I 
to  know.'*    How  was  I  to  discover  it.'*    I  love  her." 

"Of  course,"  said  Lillian. 

"Don't  be  a  fool.  I  never  told  her.  Even  when  I 
asked  her  to  marry  me  I  did  not  tell  her — because  I 
didn't  love  her.  .  .  .  Now  she'll  never  know.  I  love 
her,  and  she'll  never  know." 

"She  will  know,  Father  Bond.'' 

He  snorted.    "In  heaven,  eh.'*   To  what  good.'*" 
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"At  least,"  Lillian  said  gently,  "she  knew  she  wor- 
shiped you.  It  is  better  to  love  than  to  be  loved — 
if  you  cannot  have  both.  It  made  her  happy  to  love 
you." 

He  disregarded  her  words  of  comfort.  "I  never 
told  her  because  I  never  knew."  He  stood  glowering. 
"If  I  had  known  I  might  not  have  told  her.  .  .  .  Ro- 
mance !"  He  thumped  the  floor  angrily.  "For  half 
a  century  I've  craved  what  I  possessed.  There's  irony 
for  you.  .  .  .  I'm  glad  I'm  drawing  near  to  the  end 
of  a  life  that  can  do  such  a  thing  to  a  man." 

LilHan  saw  in  the  dim  light  how  his  hands  clenched 
Into  great  fists,  and  the  darkness  shadowing  his  mas- 
sive face  made  its  expression  the  more  terrible. 

"I  want  a  woman  to  know,  not  a  spirit,"  he  said. 

It  was  pitiful,  inexpressibly  pitiful.  He  walked 
across  the  room  and  returned,  thumping  his  bludgeon 
on  the  carpeted  floor.  Then  he  turned  suddenly  to 
the  door. 

"I  had  to  tell  somebody,"  he  said,  and  banged  the 
door  behind  him.  She  heard  the  thump  of  his  cudgel 
down  the  long  hall,  heard  another  door  open  and 
shut,  and  then  there  was  silence. 

But  Bessie  was  not  to  leave  him  yet;  perhaps  he 
held  her  back  from  those  dark  portals  by  the  very 
power  of  his  will;  perhaps  it  was  her  love  for  him, 
her  knowledge  of  his  need  for  her  that  held  her.  Her 
condition  ameliorated.  With  surprising  rapidity  she 
became  convalescent. 
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"Is  it  safe  to  talk  to  her?"  Hyram  demanded.  "Is 
it  safe  to  talk  about  important  things?" 

"She's  on  the  road  to  recovery,"  said  the  doctor. 
"Talk  as  much  as  vou  like." 

So  Hyram  invaded  his  wife's  room.  Two  nurses 
were  there  and  a  physician.  He  fixed  savage  eyes 
upon  them  and  glared  under  heavy  white  brows. 

"Clear  out,"  he  said  arrogantly. 

When  they  had  gone  he  stepped  to  the  door  and 
turned  the  key.  Then  he  returned  to  Bessie's  bed- 
side and  stood  over  her  erect,  unbending,  almost 
menacing. 

^I've  got  to  tell  you  something,"  he  said. 
•Yes,  Hyram." 

"I  love  you,"  he  said  harshly.  "I've  loved  you  for 
fifty  years." 

"I  hoped  so,  husband,"  she  said  softly,  but  the 
glow  in  her  eyes  was  as  if  she  had  been  permitted 
to  glimpse  some  hidden  glory. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "I  can  get  back  to  work." 

Twenty-four  months  of  Herculean  labor  had 
passed  over  his  head.  And  other  months  remained. 
The  feat  was  near  accomplishment.  By  dint  of  such 
effort,  such  devotion,  such  discretion  as  few  but  Hy- 
ram Bond  could  have  brought  to  the  market-place, 
he  had  snatched  the  Worthington  Company  from 
the  ruin  which  engulfed  it,  had  carried  it  on  his  great 
shoulders  until  it  was  capable  of  resting  upon  a 
foundation  prepared  by  him,  and  then  had  given  it 
permanent  place  and  stability.     Reorganized  from 
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extremity  to  extremity,  set  in  eflScient  motion,  it  was 
back  again  close  to  the  position  it  had  occupied  when 
young  Woodbury  took  the  reins  for  his  reckless 
drive.    The  task  was  done. 

Hyram  closed  his  desk  on  an  afternoon  and  walked 
to  the  door  of  the  great  outer  office. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said  harshly,  standing 
huge,  arrogant,  forbidding  in  the  doorway,  "I  an- 
nounce to  you  that  the  Worthington  Company  will 
resume  dividend  payments  on  the  first  of  the  month." 

They  dared  not  applaud,  dared  scarcely  to  rustle 
as  he  walked  down  the  aisle  and  to  the  outer  door. 
He  opened  it  and  stepped  into  the  street.  There  he 
paused  and  looked  down  the  enormous  reach  of  build- 
ings which  made  up  that  division  of  the  plant,  build- 
ings upon  the  site  of  the  little,  original  mill  which 
had  been  Amassa  Worthington's  in  1881.  His  eye- 
brows shaded  his  eyes  so  that  they  were  all  but  invisi- 
ble as  he  stood  there  motionless.  What  was  he  think- 
ing? That  to-morrow  the  world  would  resound  with 
tiding  of  his  accomplishment?  Of  the  splendor  of 
the  thing  which  he  had  made  a  fact — ^the  resumption 
of  dividend  payment  by  the  company?  One  cannot 
know. 

He  stepped  into  his  waiting  motor. 

"Home,"  he  said  arrogantly. 

THE  END 
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Hyram  Bond  personifies  the 
men  who  have  engineered  the 
great  business  structures  of 
America.  His  story  is  the  story 
of  business — a  story  of  upbuild- 
ing and  expansion,  bitter  strug-^ 
gle  for  supremacy  and  endless 
watchfulness  to  maintain  it. 

Amassa  Worthington  was  a 
manufacturer,  successful  in  a 
small  way  and  content  to  re- 
main so.  His  workmen  went  on 
strike  and  gathered  about  his 
factory  gates  threatening  him 
bodily  harm,  but  Hyram  Bond 
overawed  the  mob,  escorted  him 
safely  through,  and  having 
gained  his  confidence,  slowly 
made  himself  indispensable  to 
the  Worthington  interests. 

The  story  of  Hyram  Bond,  his 
struggles,  defeats  and  successes, 
is  a  tremendous  tale  of  Ameri- 
can business,  a  powerful  novel 
t  that  may  well  serve  as  an  an- 


